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^GAIN ROYAL LEADS WITH 

to undinq^ 


JEWELERS with astounding Christmas Gift values 
that challenge comparison anywhere! Tremendous 
volume of orders mean lower costs to us and lower 
prices to you! 

TEN FULL MONTHS TO PAY 

Make your gitf selection NOW. Send us $1.00 deposit and a 
few personal facts in confidence. Age, occupation, etc. (If 
possible, mention one or two business references.) No di- 
recl inquiries will be made. All dealings strictly confiden¬ 
tial. No embarrassment—no long delays. We ship promptly, 
allchargesprepaid.NOCO.D.TOPAYON ARRIVAL. 

TEN DAYS FREE TRIAL 

If you find you can surpass our values, anywhere, return 
your, selection and we promptly refund your deposit. 

If entirely satisfied after trial period, pay only the small I 
i amount staled each month. ] 

I SATISFACTION GUARANTEED / 

1 Written GOLD BOND GUARANTEE with every / 

I Diamond and Watch, backed by Royal's 39-year I 

I reputation of fair and square dealing. Be safe—T / 

\ and SAVEI Mail your order TO-DAY to ROYAL / 

I and greet Christmas Morning with a smile! I 


$1.88 a month 

JH-1 . . , The most beautiful en- 
Kacement ring we’ve ever shown 
at such a moderate price! Richly 
de^ign^, 14K Solid White Gold 
square prong ring. Certifletl, flue 
quality, fiery genuine diamond. 
Only $1.8S a month. 


Both N^r 
Now Only 


$2.88 a month 

6 CERTIFIED GENUINE DIAMONDS 

J H -2... Tw’oexquisitely matched, 
betrothal rings oi beautifully hand 
engraved and pierced 14K Solid 
White Gold, for less than you’d 
cxt>ect to pay for one alone! 3 cer¬ 
tified genuine diamonds in the en- 
gitgement ring and 3 matched 
genuine diamonds in the wedding 
ring. Now only $29.75 for both 
rings—$2.88 a month. 

JH-2A Wedding Ring only S12.50 
Sl.ir> n month. 


5 GENUINE DIAMONDS 
$2.38 a month 

JH-3 ... A dazzingly beautiful 
engagement ring of 14K Solid 
White Gold with a certified gen- 
uitie center diamond .and 2 
matched fler>* diamonds on each 
side. Looks worth double this low 
price. Only $2.38 n month. 


Our Greatest Ladies Wristwatch Value! 

SET WITH $4 795 

Z GENUINE DIAMONDS I I 

Only $1.70 a month 

JH-10 . . . Never before have we offered a value 
equal to this! A charming dainty, Baguette 
effect ladles wristwatch: guaranteed accu¬ 
rate and dependable timekeeper. Set with 
, 2 SPARKLING GENUINET DI.A- 

W MONDS. Matched link bracelet. j 

X Now for the first time at this y 

amusingly low price. On/y $1.70 ^ 

a month. ^ 


2 DIAMOND 
LADIES STONE RING 
Only $1.10 a month 

JH-6 ., . A lovely gift at a very low 
price! Very popular, fashionable, 
ladies ling of 10 K Solid White Gold 
set with a fiery genuine diamond on 
each aide, and a lovely simulated 
Ruby. Sapphire. Emerald, or Ame¬ 
thyst. Specify Choice. Only $1.10 a 
month. 


odmerica” 

BULOVA BAGUETTE 

Only $2.38 a month 

JH-7 . . . BULOVA’S most popular, slen- 
derizetl Baguette at BULOV.A'S lowest 
price. Daintily engraved: guaranteed 
HIILOVA ’’radio time” movement. Lovely 
tubular bracelet. Only $2..38 a month. 


The BULOVA Senator —15 Jewels 
Only $2.38 a month 

JH-t2 . . . The arLstocrat of Bulova gent’s wrist- 
watches at Bulova’s lowest price Handsome. 
Bulova quality w'hite ca.se. fSilly guaranteed 
15 Jewel B-lJ-L-0-V-.\ movement. Link brace¬ 
let. Only S2.38 a month. 


FAMOUS $29.7S ELGIN 17” 
$1.70 a month 

JH-11 ... Save $11.80 on thi.s nationally famous 
KI.GIX Wri.st Watch! Handsomely engraved, 
new model white case, fitted with a guaranteed 
dependable ELGIN movement. Sturdy link 
bracelet to match. Only $1.70 a month. 

^ EDEE To I '^ew 32 page 
11 C.Cl Adults I catalog 

Featuring hundreds of 
money saving specials in 
genuine diamonds, stand- 
6ML ard watches, and fine 

lewelry on ROYAL'S 
liberal TEN PAYMENT 
PLAN. Adqlta: Send for 
your copy to-day. 


2 Initials 2 Diamonds 
$1.48 a month 

J H -5... Distinctive, new, 
gentleman's lOK Solid 
Yellow Gold Initial ring 
set with 2 sparkling 
genuine diamonds and 
2 Solid White Gold 
raised Initials on gen¬ 
uine onyx. A gift 
i "he" will cheri.Hh. 

\ Specify initials de- j 

I sired Only $1 48 a J 

I month. 1 


cAmerica*s Largest Mail Order Credit Je'welcrs 




COOI 


170 BROADW-AY. NYC 


DIAMOND SWATCH C€. 
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THEY’RE ALIKE IN EVERYTHING 
— EXCEPT JUST ONE THINGI 


They're all intelligent men. All loyal and ambi¬ 
tious- Willing and anxious to work. But one 
fgctor—and one factor alone—makes one of these 

applicants the logical man for the jobl 

HE HAS TRAINING! He's ready to step in 
end go to work. He invests a capital stock ol 


spare-time training in his employer's business. 

Like him, today thousands of I. C. S. trained 
men ore getting the ^'breaks" in this important 
business oi landing jobs. They are turning spare 
time into ready cash. They're equipping them¬ 
selves for the jobs at hand and bigger jobs. 

Mastering an I. C. S. course is easy — it 
takes work and determination, but if you really 
have a fighting heart, this coupon is the first shot 
in a winning battle 1 




**The Universal University'* BOX 4905.F, SCRANTON, PENNA. 

Without cost or obligation, please send me a copy of your booklet, “Who Wins 
and Why,” and full particulars about the subject before which I have marked X: 


D Architect 

□ Architectural Druftamaa 

□ Buildins Estimatiax 

□ Wood Millworkine 

□ Contractor and Builder 

□ Structural Draftsman 

□ Structural Engineer 

□ Inventine and Patenting 

□ ElcotrioaJ Ensinoer 

□ Electric Lightins 

O WeldiniCi Electric and Gaa 

□ Reading Shop Blucprinta 

□ Buainesa Management 

□ Office Management 

□ Industrial Management 

□ TralBo Management 
n Accountancy 

□ Coat Accountant 


TECHNICAL AND 

□ Telegraph Engineer 

□ Telephone Work 

□ Mechanical Engineer 

□ Moohanical Draftsman 

□ Machinist □ Toolmaker 

□ Pattemmaker 

□ Heat Treatment of Metals 

□ Bridge Engineer 

□ Bridge and Building Foreman 

□ Gas Engines □ Diesel Engines 

□ Aviation Engines 

□ Automobile Mechanic 


INDUSTRIAL COURSES 

□ Plumbing □ Steam Fitting 

□ Heating □ Ventilation 

□ Sheet Metal Worker 

□ Steam Engineer 

□ Steam Electric Engineer 

□ Civil Engineer 

□ Surveying and Mapping 

□ Refrigeration 

□ R. R. Locomotives 

□ R. R. Section Foreman 

P R. R. Bridge and Building 
Foreman 


BUSINESS 

□ C. P. Accountant 

□ Bookkeeping 

□ Seoretari^ Work 

□ Spanish □ French 

□ Salesmanship 

□ Advertising 


TRAINING COURSES 

□ Service Station Salesmanship 

□ First Year College 

□ Business Correspondence 

□ Lettering Show Cards □ Signs 

□ Stenography and Typing 

□ Civil Service □ Mail Carrier 


n Air Brakes □ R. R Signalman 

□ High way ^Eaginoering 

□ Chemistry □ Pharmacy 

□ Coal Mining En^neer 

□ Navigation □ Air Conditioning 

□ Boilermaker 

O Textile Overseer or Supt. 

□ Cotton Manufacturing 

□ Woolen Manufacturing 

□ Agriculture □ Fruit Growing 
O Poultry Farming □ Radio 
Q Marino Engineer 

n Railway Mail Clerk 

□ Grade School Subjects 

□ High School Subjects 

□ College Preparatory 

□ lUostrating 

□ Cartooning 


Name • •sss'Wveeveeetveessssse*** 


»*ssevsev«> 


sesevsssissssssvsasssvssessssssssaassssssssitttVfnt^^^^s 


Mdress, 


City ...... Occupatioi: ... 

// you reside in Canada, send this couyon to the Jntematiorul Corresyondenee Bohoois Canadian, Limited, Montreal, Canada 

■BaBSBBBBHBBHSaESeBH 
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Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 
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STREET & SMITH PUBLICATIONS. INC., 79 7th AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Vol. CXI 


EVERY WEEK 

STREET & SMITH'S 


No, 1 


MAGAZINE 

Title Rafllstered U. St Palest OSea 


The entire eonteoU of this magazine 
are protaeted by copyright, and must 
J not bo reprtntod without tho pub- 
^ lisherg' permission. 


Yearly Subscription, $6.00 Six Months, $3.00 Single Copies, 15 Cents 


^ CONTENTS FOR OCTOBER 20, 1934 

CONTINUED NOVELS 

Forgotten Bride. Cordelia Snow’ 

ts—Part One 

. . Helen Addison 


In Two Parts—Part One 

Strand Of Gold. 

In Four Parts—Part Four 

COMPLETE STORIES 


Thrill Chaser 
Cornflower-blue . 
Fires Of Love . 
Tender Arms 
The Silver Duke 
The Fourth Proposal 
Her Great Moment 
OfSce Scandal . 

Secret Fires 
Renascence 
The Gift . 

My Beautiful Dream 
You . 


Your Stars And You 
The Friendliest Corner 
The Friend In Need 


. Mary Ann de Forest 

. Phyllis A. Whitney 

. Patricia Ellsworth 

. Elise Phillips 

. Beth Farrell . 

. Mona Morrow 

. Floria Howe Bruess 

. Marie McGookey 

POETRY 

. Franklin Pierce Carrigan 
. . Lenore Fisher 

• • Charles Bancroft . 

. . Edgar Daniel Kramer . 

. . Bert Cooksley 

DEPARTMENTS 

. Kai .... 

. Mary Morris 

. Laura AHston Brown , 
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104 
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26 

56 

67 

75 

92 

121 

130 
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11 

74 

120 

129 

138 

144 

151 


Don’t miss, ‘‘Pay For Your Kisses,” a new serial by Ruth Lyons, 

beginning in next week’s issue! 
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COMPLETE 
ELECTRIC 
RADIO or 

BIG CASH 

Commission 
SEND NO MONEY 

Seed Name and Addresa 
Operates on either AO 


*'*ea«*’^ 


Biir Cash 
Commissiolt ^ ^ 

WILSON CHEM. CO 


■^GIVEN 

INC.. Dept. SS-75. Tyrone. Pa. 


1934 Model UNDY FLYER 
or BIG CASH Commission 

Send 


BOYS-GIRLS niVCM 

Just Look! Real bumpers. ^ 


Just _ _ ___ 

brakes, 10-lnch disc roller 
bearing wheels, large balloon 
tires, 16x36 inch hardwood or 
metal body—It's some wagon I 
SIMPLY GIVE AWAY FREE 
beautifully colored urt pictures, 
suitable for framing, with our 
famous WHITE CLOVERINE 
S.ALVE for cuts, burns, ji 
chaps, sores, etc., which 'sqm jBjk 
sell to friends at 25c kL Set 
a box and remit as 
per new big premium 
plan book. Other 
clioice wagons, premi- 
urns or spending money. 

Old Clorerine agents please* 
order. New agents wanted 
too. We are reliable—39th Tjrag 
year—^Be first—Write fer 
dozen S.ALVE or 3iAlL 
COUPON NOW. 

WILSON CHEM. CO., INC 
Tyronr, Pa. 


To (be Public! 

We use this P 

premium g^lMagY 

method to in* 
t r o <1 u c e 

WHITE CLOVERINE SALVE every- 

where—the oldest and best Salvo 

known for cuts, boms, sunburn. 

sores, piles, pimples, chaps. Usoa 

fn millions or bomos. For solo by 

njrento and in over 47,000 firog stores in D. S 

Buy a box from* our aKont. 


we 

TRUST 

YOU 


dress.— Lateat Cherry BloBsom design, firat Quality ond modem—green or pink colors. Extremely be 
Y FREE beantifnlly colored art pictures, BuitHnle for framing, with our famoos WHITE CLOVNlNE 
>'». ■ores, etc., which you sell to friends at 25c a box and remit as per now big premiam plan book. Othe 
spetxling money. We are reliable—39th year—Bo first. Write for dozen SALVE or MAIL COUPOh 


‘--ts, premramv or spetxbng money. ---- 

WILSON CHEM. CO., IHC.. C^eot. SS»75. Tyrone. Pa 


I,..- BOYS, LADIES, GIRLS 

Wrist Watch 
or BIG CASH Comniission 

GIVEN 

Send Name and Address. 

Latest whita carved case, ad- 
jnatable bracelet. 6-jewel lever 
movement, radiant dial. It’s 
H gonreocBl SIMPLY GIVE AWAY FREE 
H Deant'fiuly colored art pictures suitable 
” for framing, with our famous WHITE 
res, etc., which you sell to friends at 25c a 
>ok. Other watches, premiums or spending 
Write for dozen SALVE or MAIL COUPON 


WHITE CLOVERINE SALVE to sell at 26c a box (giving picture 
FREE). I will remit within 30 days, eeloct a premium or keep cash 
commission as pur new premium plan book sent with order, post¬ 
age pald.a^ 


Nome 


STATE 


TOWN. 


(Print last name in blocks below) Data. 


1^* 

1 

}; 

y 







Icy IVIlson’s Honey Horebound Mentbol Congb Drops» 5c Everywhere 

sc :;iention this magazine when answering advertisements 
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vaa ■ * 

" dafy a»yona to sxcel ® 

1 ear tjunlity. £v«r/Ktaod* 

Ard brand,tiro reconstruct* 

«d by our uuparior.Diodem- A|J9 DBIAPC 
method is positively fuar* 
ontced to trivo full 18 tsootLa'’ tarrico ontfar 
cevrrestrond conditiocs.This aruarantseis backed 
hy the entire financial reec^cea of aaold reliable 
company. Order Now at Today's Lowest Pricea. 


11'month's" 
WRlT^lElQti 

/ b / ! 

GIVEN-Wl-TH^ 


JBRAND NEW tUBE ' OR 
>*)RAY-Of*^ACU LANTERN 

-/EACfH' • 

'ORDER TIRES 


^ ehiioon tiRES 
Bite Kim Tires TubM 
$2.tS£a.fi5 


S0s4.40-3I 
«9c4.50-30 
S0x4.50-24 
38x4.75-10 
39x4.76-20 
30x5.00-10 
00x5.00-20 
38x5.25-18 
39x5.25-10 
30x5.25-20 
81x5.25-21 
73x5.60-18 
29x5.60-10 
SOxO.00-18 
81x0.00-10 
02x0.00-20 
83x6.00-21 
32x5.50-22 

TRUCK 

Site 

6.00-20 

•7.00-20 

7.BO-20 

8.25-20 


3.35 
2.40 
2.4S> 

3.SO 

3.85 

2.85 
2.90 
2.9S 
2.93 
3.25 
8.35, 

3.35 
3.40 
3.40 
>3.45 
3.SS 
3.75 

BALLOONS 


Tires 

$3.75 

5.95 

6.95 

8.95 


TobcB 

81.65 

^.9B 

3.76 

4.95 


Res,C0R9TIRES 
Size Tirea Tabes 
$0x32.37 .1$ 
81x4 2.09 18S 

S2x4 2.99 ..M 

2.99 M 

5 .29 .85 

.39 1.15 
3.49 i.ia 
3.49 i.ia 
3.89 I.SS 
1.73 1.49 
3.93 
TRUCK TIRES 
Size Tiros Tubes 
SOxS $4.25^1.95 
82x6 7.95 2.7S 

34x7 10.95 3.95 
06x6 9.95 8.95 

86x8 12.45 4.25 
40x8 15.95 4.96 

WE WANT 
DEALERS 


83x4 

34x4 

32x4 

23x4 

84x4: 

80x5 

83x5 

36x5 


AH TUBES CUARANTEED Brand Now 

SEND ONLY $1 DEPOSIT on each tire 
<Od each Track Tire send a $4 deposit.) Wo ship 
balance C. O. D.,55J discount for full cash with 
order. Any tira failing to Rive 12 months’ 
eervice will be replaced at naif price* 

GOODWIN TIRE & RUBBER CO. 

1840 S. MICHICAN AVE.. DErT.lS27. CKICASQ, IL 


Prostate Sufferers 



DR. W. D. Si nXH 


An enlarged, inflamed or faulty Prostate 
Gland very often causes Lameback, Fre¬ 
quent Night Rising, Leg Pains. Pelvic 
Pains, Lost Vigor, Insomnia, etc. Many 
physicians endorse massage as a safe ef¬ 
fective treatment. (See K.-ference Book of 
the Medical Sciences, Vol. VII. Srd edi¬ 
tion). TTse "PROSAGEll,” a new inven¬ 
tion which enables any man to massage 
his Prosiaie Gland in the privacy of his 
home. It often brings relief with the first 
treatment and mu.st help or it costs you 
nothing. No Drugs or Electricity. 

FREE BOOKLET 


INVENTOR EXPLAINS TRIAL OFFER. ADDRESS 
MIDWEST PRODUCTS CO., B-300, KALAMAZOO, MICH. 




Traill far 


FOR YOUR TAAfN/N& 
MONTHLY PAYMENTS 

eHADVAnt 

Don’tlet shortage of cash hold you back. Nostringstomy 
amazing offer. I’ll train you in the Coyne Shops and give 
you over one year to pay^ Tuition AFTER you graduate. 

EARN LIVING EXPENSES WHILE TPAINiNG 
JOB HELP AFTER YOU GRADUATE 

Many work part time to meet living expens-na whileTrain- 
ing on modem Motors, Generators, Dynamos and other 
electricaleauipment. Employment fiervice gives you vtil- 
aau.e Job nelp alter gn^aduaticn. Seed for Big Free Book. 

COYNE ELECYntCAL SCHOOL 

SOO S. Paulina Street* Dept. 74*45* Chicago* III. 


j^ci' jpoivse Refpqeration 

and-Air.Cojriditio&m^EXTl^ COST 


Please mention this magazine 





Model 

On/y$309O 

»r On Easy Terms 
f 0 Day Trial 
No Money Down 


Positively the 
greatest bnrgalu 
ever offered. A 
genuine late model 
Underwood No. 5 
for only $39.90 
(cash) or oa easy 
tjrnis. Has up-to- 
date Improvements in¬ 
cluding standard 4-ro\v key¬ 
board, backspacer, automatic 
ribbon reverse, shift-lock key, 

2-color ribbon, etc. The perfect all purpose typewriter. Com¬ 
pletely reflnlshed and FULLY GUARANTEED. 

“ Money-Back Guarantee 

Send coupon for 10-day Trial—If 
you decide to keep it pay only 
$3.00 a month until $44.90 (term 
price) is paid. Limited offer—act 
at once. 


Famous 
No. 5 
ReflnUhed 


Learn Touch Typ6vn*itlns 

Complote (Homo Study) Coarxe 
of tho Famoax Van Sant Speed 
Typowritin* Syatam—fully Il¬ 
lustrated ^ easily learned, given 
during this oiler. 


I 


1 


INTERNATIONAL TTPEWRITER EXCHANGE, 

231 West Monroe St., Chicago, III., Dept. 1012 
Send Underwood No. 5 (F. 0. B., Chicago) at once for 10- 
days' triaL If I am not perfectly satisfied I can return it 
express collect. If I keep it I will pay $3.00 a month untU 
I have paid $44.90 (term price) in full. 

Name .. . 

Address ... 

Town . State. 


I 


mi r*D DON’T BE CUT 

mM B I M Until You Try This 

Wonderful Treatment 

■■ for pile suffering. If you have piles in any 
form write for a FREK sample of Page’s 
Pile Tablets and you will bless the day that you 
read this. Write today. E. R. Page Co., 
2315-J Page Bldg., Marshall, Mich._ 



KOTOFOM—Sensational Fabric shampoo. Easily restores to glis¬ 
tening newness upholstery, rugs, car interiors. Moth-proofs—non- 
explosive—harmless to Hands—saves 20 times its cost. Prospects 
everywhere waiting to buy. One-minute demonstration clinches or¬ 
ders. Repeat sales increase your profits. Unconditionally guaran¬ 
teed. Uu.<h name NOW for complete details and territory option. 

KOTOFOM CORP. OF AMERICA, Dept. 27-K, South Bend. Ind. 


mmiNmmBtAw 


beautiful girls’ heads and figures for pleasure and 
profit. Be all artist and make big money. Amaz¬ 
ing NEW easy way quickly starts you. No experi¬ 
ence necessary. 

FIRST LESSON FREE 
Send name and address today and only 10c 
to cover mailing cost. TRY IT FREE. 

Towertown Studios, Dept. 1010 
520 N. Michinan Av. Chicago, III. 



ONE DOLLAR STARTS YOU IN BUSINESS 

FIRESTONE 



MniiaftsT 

1 * « 00 W 

B 

-"•JLi 




Make 400% Profit Relling Rloe Steel Hich tempered 
Biitcies 5 trt packa.re, Oellaphime Wrapped In J 
Be&utifal Display Box, Guaran.tccd 4 to 6 ehaves, w 
b'KEl!) itiuoi* Holder wth each 100 Blades. 


DOUBLE EDGE 
BLADES 

FOR 


1 


100 

BLADES 

PR0FIT^SELL?NG CHRISTMAS CARDS 

Orisrinol, Exclusive Ideas. Prices upon Request. Send for new large 
FREE catalogue (S-4) containing over 100 Money Making Items. 

BENGOR Products co., lo East nth st., n. y. c. 

when answering advertisements 
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Ttarintag F«f«(Kii 

HiUpemd, Calif.-^Koi u«ti] I 
r% tried ottt ray ilittm A Ifl did I 
raOy ayprccute what radio rc- 
^ oe^itraa wu. it tbrilb me to 


B«Mar Fofaign ftacaptlm 

HoU^trood, Calif.—I am qiaU 
calhueed with my Midimat. 
Many frieada who bsTO heard 
it an deti^ted aith its 
fonsaaeo. It briars in, with¬ 
out a doubt, the fineat all-waTe 
rMeptioo I have ever beard.” 


HaUyiaami, CaU.—Hy Midwaat 
la the beat act 1 hava ever tried. 
It gfvei me auper forngn n- 
oepboa aad oew radio adve» 
tore. Ita petforraaae* »a 
aO Owe wave baada amaaea ttieT' 
RICHARD AKLES, 

(Parsawunt faitarad /^par) 


CiSUl^ 


\ac ■■ tJ—r 




1«/®S&I.D>1VBDE 
RECEPTION V 

B efore you buy an 
radio; write for FREJ 


.VbV. 


sa\ing oI from 30% to 50% by buying this more economical 
^Vhy be content with oiriinary so-called “Afl-Wave", ‘TXial 
Wave”, “Skip Wave” or “Tri-Wave” receivers when Jrlidwest gives 
you more wave lengths in today^s most perfectly developed 16-tnbe Super ^ 
de lu-xe ALL-WAVE radio that are pro\*ea bv four years of success.,. that carry 
an iron-clad guarantee of foreign reception! These bigger, better, more powerful, cicarcr- 
toned, super selective radios have FIVE distinct wave b^ds; ultra short, short, 

ASIOWAS 

with ci^r loud speaker reception. Write TODAY for new FREE catalog! 

N<7^, you can enjoy super American, Canadian, police, the world's most distant stations. Thrill 3^COWII 


toned, super selective radios have FIVE distinct wave Bands; ultra short, short, 
medium, broadcast, and long. Their great-er all-wave tuning of 9 to 2400 meters 
megacycles to 125 KC) enables you to tune in stations 12,000 miles away 




►equalled world-widep^orm- from EAQ. Madrid, Spain ... delight in lively tangos 
anre. Now, you can enjoy the from YVlBC, Caracas, Venexu^ . . . listen to the 
DX4ng hobby and secure call of the Kookaburra bird, from VK2ME, 8yd* 
verifications from more of ney, Au8tnili*, etc. Send today for rrwncy-savlDg facta 

50 ADVANCED 1935 FEATURES 

Here are a few of Midwest's superior features: Controllable Expansion of 
Volume-Selectivity-Seoflitivity (Micro-Tenuator) . . . Fid^A-Thol . . , 

Triple Calibration Plus... Pure Silver Wire... CeramieCoil Forms... Sep- 
arata Audio Generator , . . Simplified Tuning Guide Lights . . . Compact 
Synchronized Band Switch ... Amplified Automatic Volume Control... 7 
KC Sdoctivity ... Power Driver Stage .,. 16 Latest Type Tubes ... etc. 

Read about these and 38 other features in the new FREE Mid west catalog, 

Never befora so much radio for so little money. Write for FREE catalog. 


Jean Harlow, Richard Arlen, Chudette Colbert, 
' Ned Hamilton.MaxiroeaO'Sidlivan, Gloria Stuart 
] and Ginger Rogenareaomeof the moviestorewho 
prefer the Midwest radio because it gives theos 
> the raper all-wmve reeeption that they desire. 

■S 

g Tty tbe Mklitai for thirty daya befara you deddt. Mid- 
F'WHi prea you Uipts pritaetioa wHh: A ssa y aar goarao- 
itc, foitigo RocpliOa paiutee, mooty^Muk gnarastae 




MIOWeST RADIO CORP. 

Dept. 702 
CInefanstl. Ohio. 

Without obligation on my part send mo 
your new FREE 193& catalog, and corn- 
plate details of your liberal bO-day 
FREE trial offer. This b NOT on order. 


Uasr-Afsntt 

Make Easy 
Extra Meosy 

Check Here 
for .p] 
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Sfato. 
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;T RADIO CORP. 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


Help 



our Kidneys 


Don’t Take Drastic Drugs 

You have 9 million tiny tubes or filters in your kidneys, which are at work night and day cleaning 
out Acids and poisonous wastes and purifying your blood, which circulates tlirough your kidneys 200 
times an hour. So it's no wonder that poorly functioning Kidneys may be the real cause of feeling tired, 
run-down, nervous, Getting Up Nights, Rlicumatic Pains and other troubles. 

Nearly everyone is likely to suffer from poorly functioning Kidneys at times because modern foods 
and drinks, weather changes, exposure, colds, nervous strain, worry and over-work often place an extra 
heavy load on the Kidneys. 


But when your Kidneys need help, don’t take chances 
with drastic or irritating drugs. Be careful. If poorly 
functioning Kidneys or Bladder make you suffer from Get¬ 
ting Up Nights, Leg Pains, Nervousness, Stiffness, Burning, 
Smarting, Itching Acidity, Rheumatic Pains, Lumbago, Loss 
of Vitality. Dark Circles under the eyes, or Dizziness, don’t 
waste a minute. Try the Doctor’s prescription Cystex (pro¬ 
nounced Siss-tex). See for yourself the amazing quickness 
with which it soothes, tones and cleans raw, sore irritated 
membranes. 

Cystex is a remarkably successful prescription for poorly 
functioning Kidneys and Bladder. It is helping millions of 
sufferers, and many say that in just a day or so it helped 
them sleep like a baby, brought new strength and energy, 
eased rheumatic paius and stiffness—made them feel years 
younger. Cystex starts circulating through the system in 
15 minutes, helping the Kidneys in their work of cleaning 
out the blood and removing poisonous acids and wastes in 
the system. It docs its work quickly and positively but 
does not contain any dopes, narcotics or habit-forming 
drugs. The formula is in every package. 

Because of its amazing and almost world¬ 
wide success, the Doctor’s Prescription 
known as Cystex, (pronounced Siss-tex) is 
offered to sufferers of poor Kidney and Blad¬ 
der functions under the fair-play guarantee 
to fix you up to your complete satisfaction 
or money back on return of empty pack¬ 
age. It’s only 3c a dose. Ask your 
druggist for Cystex today and see for 
yourself how much younger, stronger 
and better you can feel by simply clean¬ 
ing out your Kidneys. Cystex must do 
the work or cost you nothing. 


City 

Health 

Doctor 

Praises 

Cystex 



Dr. W. R. GEORGE 



Doctors and druggists everywhere approve of the 
prescription Cystex because of its splendid ingredients 
and quick action. For Instance, Dr. W. R. George, 
graduate Medical Dept., University of Indiana, former 
Health Commissioner of Indianapolis, and Medical Di¬ 
rector for insurance company 10 years, recently wroto 
the following letter: 

“There Is little question but what properly func¬ 
tioning Kidney and Bladder organa arc vital to the 
health. Insufficient Kidney excretions are the cause of 
much needless suiTcring with aching back, weakness, 
painful joints and rheumatic pains, headaches and a 
general run-down, exhausted body. This condition aKso 
interferes with normal rest at night by causing tlie 
sufferer to rise frequently for relief, and results in 
painful excretion. Itching, smarting and burning. I am 
of the opinion that Cystex definitely corrects frequent 
causes (poor kidney functions) of such conditions and 
I have actually prescribed in my own practice for 
many years past the same ingredients contained in 
your formula. Cystex not only exerts a splendid In¬ 
fluence in flushing poisons from the urinary tract, but 
also has an antiseptic action and assists in freeing the 
blood of retained toxins. Believing as I do that so 
meritorious a product deaerves the endorsement of the 
Medical Profession, I am happy indeed to lend my 
name and photograph for your use in advertising 
Cystex." Signed W. R. George, M. D. 
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y FRANKUN INSTITUTE 
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Amazing New "SI.00 PER MONTH" LIFE Plan Pays up to $2000.00 
for NATURAL or ACCIDENTAL DEATH. Issued by a big RELI¬ 
ABLE. STATE-CHARTERED COMPA^TT. Benefit does NOT de¬ 
crease a.9 you grow older. Ago limits 11 to 80. NO MBDIC.\L EX¬ 
AMINATION. Certificate sent on FREE APPROVAL, without cost or 
obligation. Just send your name, address, age and Beneficiary’s name. 
PAY NOTHING. Write Interstate Aid Ass’n., Desk 8-7, 
75 E. Wacker, Chicago. 


STOP four iupture 


Worries! 


Why worry, snffer with that ruptoro? 

Learn about my perfected invention. It 
baa antomatle Air Cnihiona which bind 
•nd draw tlia brokan parts tscathar 
aayou would a brehan limb. No ob- 
coxiona apringa or pads. No aalvea or plasters. Son! on trial to 

J irove It. Beware of imitations. Never sold in stores. Write today 
or foil InforrnatioD sent free In plain, aealed envelope. 

H. C* BROOKS. 15SA Stata Stroot, Marshall. IHIehtsaa 
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FOLLOW THIS MAN 

SMret Senrlca Oiwrator No. 88 fs on tba h>b I 
Boaninsr down danswrons Coontorfeit Gaaa. Tell¬ 
tale flngor prints In murdered irirl’s room. 

Ths Confid^ial R»vart 
Operator No. t8 trnadm 
tohisckUf. WrUt/orit* 
$3000 a ysar and up 
OU eon become a finger Print Enort at homo. 
I yoitf spare time, at small cost. Write for cos- 
Iratial full rmott end details. Literstore irill 
or be sent to oors nnder 17 years of age. 
INSTITUTE OF APPLIED SCIENCE 
^30 Sttonysida Ave. 
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AMAZ 






YPE WRITER 

ARGAIN 

New Remington Portable 
onBylOi^a day! 

lO-DAY FREE TRIAL OFFER 

Only lOj? a day buys this la¬ 
test model machine. N 9 t a 
used or rebuilt typewriter. 

Not an incomplete machine. 

A beautiful brand new regula¬ 
tion Remington Portablc.Stan- 
dard 4-row;keyboard*fStajidard 
width carriage; margin release 
on keyboard; back spacer; automatic ribbon reveree; every es» 
sential feature found in standard typewriters. Carrying: case/r^r. 
Now reduced 259^ • absolutely the biggest typewriter value 

ever offered! Try it in your home or office 10 days^free. If you 
do not agree that it is the finest portable at any price, return it 
at our expense. Don’t delay. We pay cost of shipment direct 
from the factory to you. You save on the purchase price and you 
do not risk one penny. Write today! 

FREE TYPEWRITER COURSE 

Write Remington-Rand Inc., Dept. 108-10, Buffalo, N. Y. 



Asthma Was 
Chokind Her 



UloatntkMi 


Got Immediate Relief! 

Seventeen Years Later— 
Enjoying Splendid Healtti** 

December 8. 1916.—*T had asthma for 17 years. I 
coughed most of the time and couldn't rest, day or night. 
1 tried everything, but grew so weak 1 could hardly walk 
across the room. After taking one bottle of Nacor, I 
could do most of my housework. That was 8 years ago. I 
am still feeling fine, with no sign of asthma."—Mrs. 
Mary Bean. R. 3, Nashua, Iowa. 

July 31, 1933.—"I continue in good health and am still 
praising Nacor. 1 have no signs of asthma." 

-Mrs. Mary Bean 

No need to suffer asthma torture when blessed relief can 
be youri. For years Nacor has helped tliousands. Their 
letters and booklet of vital information sent FREE. 
Write to Nacor Medicine Co., 638 State Life Bldg., 
Indianapolis. Ind. 



There are thrills 
in motorcycling that 
no other sport can match: 
Flashing getaway that leaves 
all other traffic behind . . . Eager 
power that flattens hills and laughs 
at heavy going , , , Koad mastery as you 
breeze away, free as a bird, your mount 
under easy, effortless control, responding 
instantly to your every whim. 

Swing into the saddle of a Harley-David- 
son — let these thrills race the blood 
, through your veins — and you*ll be a 

motorcycle enthu- 


Sdva on 
Every Milo 



CURt'E' ■> U It 


siast, eager for the 

tours, club runs, 

hillclimbs, race 

meets and other 

good times that are 

Down comes the cost of awaiting you. 
travel when you ride a 

Harlcy-Davidson. leper Seeyourdealersoon 

mile IS frequently re- t r 

ported—and 2c per mile look over the new 

is common. And think models—ask about 
^ the time you save! p;^^^ 

Uj? • J^ - And send the coii- 

^ V>CuC0 pQfi Iyi to us today* 

HaRLEY'PaVIDSON 



PoBtaco Stamp ia encloaed to cover cost of msillxur. 


Mamo. 


Addrsss. 


If y mare Is ( ) 16-19 ynan, ( ) 20-30 years, ( ) 81 yesrs 
sod np. ( liooder 16 yasrs. Check your acs sroap. 
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a Qjueer Wa^r , 

to Learn Music/ 


N 


0 teacher—no monotonous exercises or confusing details. Just a 
simple, easy, home-study method. Takes only a few m inutes— 
averages only a few cents a day. No "grind" 
or hard work. Every step i.s clear as crystal— 

Hlniple as A-B-C throughout. You'll be sur¬ 
prised at your own rapid progress. From the 
start you are playing real tunes perfectly by 
note. Quickly learn to play any "Jazz" or 
classical selection—right at home in your 
spare time. 


Free Book and Demonstration Lesson 

Don't be a wallflower. Send for Free Book¬ 
let and Free Demonstration Lesson. These ex¬ 
plain our wonderful home study method fully 
and show you how easily and quickly you can 
learn to play at little expense. Mention your 
favorite Instrument. Write NOW. 

U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 

85910 Brunswick Bldn., New York City 


rick Your Instrument 
Piano Violin 
Orcan Clarinet 
Ukulele Flute 
Cornet Harp 
Trombone ’Cello 
Saxophone Piccolo 
Mandolin Guitar 
Banjo Accordion 
Sight Sipging 
Harmony and 
Composition 
Voice and Speech 
Culture 

Drums and Traps 
Automatic Finger 
Control 

Juniors* Plano 
Course 



AND THEY ARE 
GUARANTEED 
FOR A WHOLE 
YEAR? 


ATLAS SAVED 
US 50% ON 
OUR TIRES 


TUBE. Brand now qcaran 


■■ fivjM Hh teed heavy dutycircolar 
■ ■ u MM OM molded tube made of finest 
WITH EACH beat•xesistirtrred rubber 
TWO TIRES — or gRr.uino Burgess 
lantern complete! tbrowaOOO ft.beam: adjuaC- 
nblo for •not-Hgntor flood-light._ 


KCG. CORO TIRES 
Size Tires Tubes 
aUxH $2.25 $0.65 
8:<x81i 2.3S 0,7IS 
81x4 2.95 0.85 

82x4 2.95 0.85 

83x4 2.95 0.85 

.32.r4H 3.35 1.16 
83x4.v| 3.45 1.16 
84x4H 3.45 1.15 
80x6 3.65 1.85 

Mx5 3.75 1.45 


ATLAS 

SUPER VALUES 

. old rcUableeooipany is first ehoieewith 

thooBande of motoriate who demand bigheat 
quality at lowest coat. Acf 4 ial tcata on rough- 
e«t roads prove titat standard brand tires recon¬ 
structed by the scientific Alias process deliverfiO 
toOO/imoreservice. Ordertocay.savemoney. 


BALLOON T1RE9 
Siza htm Tiros TubOS 
29x4.40-21 $2.15 $0.85 
29x4.50-20 2.35 0.85 
30x4.60-21 2.40 0.66 
28x4.75-19 2.43 0.95 
29x4.76-20 2.£0 0.95 
20x5.00-19 2.8S 1.05 
80x6.00-20 2.63 1.05 
28x5.25-18 2.90 1.15 
,29x5.25-19 2.95 1.15 
80x5.26-20 2.93 1.15 
81x5.25-21 3.25 1.15 

28x6.60-18 3.35 1.16 
29x5.60-19 3.35 1.15 
,80x0.00-13 3.40 1.15 
81x0.00-19 3.40 1.16 
82x0.00-20 3.43 1.25 
80x0.00-21 3.GS 1.25 
82x6.50-20 3.75 1.85 

TRUCK BALLOONS 
SlzQ Tlresl Tubes 
6.00-20 $3.75 $l.b& 

7.00-20 5.95 2.95 

lEUEPSWANTED 7.50-20 6.9 5 8.76 


2.35 
2.95 
2-95 

2.95 

3.35 
3.45 
3.45 
3.65 
3.75 

TRUCKTIPES 
Sira Tires Tubes 
S Jx5 $4.25 $1.93 
82x6—^pty _ ^ 

6.95 2.75 
S2i6 lOjciyL 

T.9S 2.75 
34x7 9.9 5 8.26 
40x8 13.25 4.15 

— All ether Sizes — 
ALL TUBES NEW 

guaranteed 

Send $X.GO beposit with each tire ordered <$4.OTdojKjoitop eMb 
truck tiro). Balance 0.0.D. If you aond cash in full deduct S^. 
Year's service guaranteed, or replacsment at pri-.e. Crdertooay. 

ATLAS TIRE & ROBBER CO., Dopt. 17-A 

6250-52 SOUTH MORGAN STREET. CHtCACO, ILLINQIl! 


HAIR 

Oaxx B© Regro'w'ni 

Send today for free information telling 
about explorers discovery of ancient "Bal- 
Dava,” (meaning hair medicine) from the 
Far East where baldness is practically un¬ 
known . . . learn how in many cases you 
can regrow lost hair, correct itching scalp, 
dandruff and other troubles that cause 
lo.s^s of hair. No obligation ... all free 
upon your request in plain wrapper . . . 
MAIL COUPON TODAY! 

ALWIN. Dept. 810, 75 Varlck St., New York 
Please send advice on correcting hair troubles to 

Name ... 

Address . 




Frofit 

, Our Exclufilvo enmSTMAS BOS ASSORT* 
MENT contains 21 Christmas Foldsrs In an 
.attractive Gift Box — Featurina Parchmont 
ond laiast Pearllta —Costa you dOc —Sella for 
$1.00—A handaome profit for you every day yon 
ehow thera. ALSO other Gbristmae items to in¬ 
crease ^nr sales and profits. Start makir.^r money 
at once. Forparticulara. Waltham Art Publishers, 
D«pt« 68* 7 Water Street, Bostcsi, Mass- 


Classified 

Advertising 


Detectives—Instructions 


DETKCTITES EARN BIG MONEY. Work home or traveL 
DETECTIVE particulars free. Experience unnecessary. Write, 
George Wagoner, 2640-A Broadway, New York. 


DETECTIVES—EASY METHOD TRAINS YOU. Write Inter¬ 
national Detective System, 40S Journal Square. Jersey City, N. J. 


BE A DETECTTNTJ. Make secret investigations. Experience 
unnecessary. Write, United Detective System, 1623 West Grand, 
Chicago. 


BECOifE A SUCCESSFUT^ DE'TECTIVE. Experience unncrc.s- 
sary. Detective Paper and Particulars FREE. National System, 
340-K Electric Building, Omaha, Nebraska. 


Poem, Song Writers 


WANTED: ORIGINAL POEMS. SONGS for immediate con¬ 
sideration. M M M Publishers, Dept. SS, Studio Bldg., 
Portland, Ore. 


SONGS WANTED for RADIO BROADCAST. New writers may 
submit manuscripts (words or music). Exceptional opportunity. 
Radio Music Guild, 1650 Broadway, New York. 


SONG, Poem or Melody writers, 50-50 collaboration. Profes¬ 
sional aid. Real opportunity. Herring, Frankllnpark, Ill. 


Patents Secured 


PATENTS—Reasonable terms. Book and advice free. L. F. 
Randolph. Dept. 513, Washington, D, C. 


Salesmen Wanted 


SHOE MANUFACTURER wants men. Big pay every day. 
Guaranteed quality. Low direct prices. No experience necessary. 
Sales outfit sent free. Write Consolidated Shoe System, Dept. C-4, 
Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin. 


HAN~DLE STORE ROUTE. Place nationally advertised 5c-I0« 
counter cards. New aspirin deal. 16 tablets lOc. 85 leaOerf. 
100 7o profit. No investment. Catalog free. World's Pioducta, 
Dept. 10845, Spencer, Indiana. 


Please mention this magazine w^hen answering advertisements 
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S ECRET fires yield a warmth 
Sweet and passionate 
With the longing and desire 
Born of destined fate, 
Drawing in their magic spell 
Hearts that throb and burn 
With the joy and ecstasy 
Seeking full return. 


Secret fires seal the lips 
With emotion’s thrall, 

Language has no words that breathe 
Love’s instinctive call. 

Fervent hands and yearning arms 
Ever find their goal 
In the silent eloquence 
Binding soul to soul. 


Secret fires are aflame 
In my heart for you, 

Shining, glowing like the lights 
Which are woven through 
Priceless diamonds where all gems 
Merge and blend as one 
In the passioned radiance 
Of the moon and sun. 

Franklin Pierce Carrigan, 
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By Mary Ann de Fcrest 




L inda CARROLL’S gray eyes 
j fairly smoked as she faced her 
sister across the breakfast 
table. 

“I tell you, I won’t!” she was de¬ 
claring rebelliously. “I won't give 
up my own perfectly thrilling plans 
for this summer just to trail down 
to Long Island with you and your 
adoring husband. Bob is a peach, 
but-” 

“Of course he is!” Helene Kershaw 
broke in sharply. “Or he wouldn’t 
have put up with all of your wild 
escapades! Getting caught in that 
speakeasy raid! Doing stunt stuff 


for the movies! And now it is prac¬ 
tically on your account that he 
finally agre^ to take that Kvale 
place for the season. Think of it! 

And Southampton is-” 

“A pain in the neck, if you’d ask 
me!” Linda flipped, over a cup of 
black coffee. “Although I will ad¬ 
mit the Kvale place is pretty hot, 
even if the house party they threw 
wasn’t, and their son Ted, whom 
you insisted on my going there to 
meet, was even less so!” 

“But, darling, it wasn’t Ted.” 

“I know. It was Courtney, the 
older boy! I remember!” Linda 
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broke in promptly and to forestall 
a lengthy repetition of facts. “The 
only one of the Kvale’s who could 
take it when the family fortune 
went pff-t. Well, that’s grand! But 
since I didn’t meet the hero, and 
since he later shoved off to parts 
unknown and there isn’t a man in 
our crowd who could even leave a 
finger print on my heart, why go to 
all the bother of Southampton and 
a house party? It would only mean 
doing the same 
stupid things, en¬ 
tertaining the same 
stupid people!” 

“But it wouldn’t!” 

Helene said swiftly. 

“Because I’ve in¬ 
vited-” 

“ ‘The most in¬ 
teresting young 
man’!” Linda’s im¬ 
itation of past de¬ 
scriptions was per¬ 
fect. “ ‘So different 
and absolutely 
thrilling’!” 

“Well, he is!” 

Linda whooped. 

“Then that settles 
it. Count me out, 
because I positively 
draw the line at 
meeting even one 
more. Why, they’re all just a lot of 
dimwit playboys turned out of col¬ 
lege like so much cookies!” 

“But where would you go to meet 
any other kind?” Helene asked. 

“Right where T am going—^West!” 

“West!” came the astonished 
echo. “Where?” 

“Anyw^here! Oh, don’t you see, 
I’m so fed up with boys like Ted 
Kvale, or the whoops-my-dear poet 
you all but had me ankling up the 
aisle with last winter. I want to go 
out where Bob came from, where 
men are men!” 


“And wild Indians like you wear 
moccasins, not cerise sandals with 
their toe nails lacquered to match!” 
supplemented a voice from the 
doorway, where Bob Kershaw stood 
grinning down at the two girls. 
“But I’m for you, in spite of ’em, 
Linda. Go West if you like!” 

“But, Bob,” Helene cut in pro- 
testingly. 

“Let her go,” he advised, ignor¬ 
ing his wife’s frantic protest. “After 

all, I understand 
how she feels!” 

“Oh, Bob!” Linda 
had whirled about. 
Her voice was a 
hug. “You do, 
don’t you? Oh, it’s 
not that I don’t like 
being with you and 
Helene, but all this” 
—her glance swept 
the severely mod¬ 
ernistic breakfast 
room of the Ker- 
shaws’ triplex 
apartment high 
above Sutton Place 
—“seems so arti¬ 
ficial, somehow! 
And the men I play 
around with are so 

—so-” 

“Tame!” Bob 
put in obligingly, taking his place at 
the table. “I know. Not a thrill in 
a carload.” And after a pause: 
“Any definite plans?” 

Linda shook her head. “Not 
very, only you’ve said so much 
about Nevada that I rather thought 
I’d try it.” 

“But, Bob!” Helene interrupted 
desperately, only to be silenced by 
a quick glance and her husband’s 
prompt: “And why not Nevada? 
There’s not a better spot in the 
country if you’re looking for thrills!” 
There was a pause while he attacked 



RENASCENCE 

By Lenoic Fisher 

DAIN melting the snow, 
^ Unveiling the lilies 
Starting to grow. 

Tears melting my pain, 
Revealing my heart 
Beating again. 
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his grapefruit, then he turned to 
Linda. “I’ll tell you! How about 
paying a visit to your uncle Andy 
Walton’s? First-class outfit, that 
Lucky D Ranch at Echo Canyon, 
and a picturesque place if I ever 
saw one!” 

“Of course!” Linda agreed, eyes 
shining. “But do you suppose he 
would want me?” 

“Why shouldn’t he? Loads of 
room. Fifty miles from the nearest 
railroad station and with no one but 
his partner and a bunch of cowhands 
around.” 

“Oh! It sounds exciting! You 
do think it would be, don’t you. 
Bob?” 

A thoughtful smile quirked the 
corners of Bob Kershaw’s eyes as he 
caught his sister-in-law’s glowing 
reflection in the mirrored table top: 
Dusky curls shot with blue fire in 
the morning sun; great gray eyes 
that alternately danced or smol¬ 
dered beneath incredible lashes; an 
impudent nose; lips that were 
frankly painted and sweetly petu¬ 
lant. 

“Lovely and completely spoiled!” 
was his mental summary. “Mostly 
mv fault, too!” And aloud: “Ex- 
citing? Well, knowing Uncle Andy 
as I do and from all accounts of 
that fine young chap he’s taken on 
as partner, I’d almost guarantee 
that it would be!” 

It was. Linda reached the deci¬ 
sion some ten days later, and within 
the first flickering moment after she 
had stepped from the train at Echo 
Canyon. It was a dream come true, 
a close-up of the picture that had 
been lingering in the far corners of 
her mind for weeks. The station 
itself, a ramshackle affair set deep 
iji a mountain fork. Beyond it, a 
roa<l, trusting upward to a rose- 
tinted sky line. And to her left, on 
the far side of the station platform. 


a group of cowboys lounging about 
a hitching rail where their mounts 
were tethered. 

Linda stared, blinked, and stared 
again. Wide-brimmed Stetsons; 
shirts that shrieked plaids; gay ker¬ 
chiefs; chaps shaggy with dust, 
high-heeled boots! And the men 
themselves, ranging from short to 
tall, all darkly tanned! A half dozen 
pairs of eyes staring back at her! 

Fully a quarter minute elapsed 
before she became conscious of 
them; one pair in particular, belong¬ 
ing to a slim young man standing a 
little apart from the rest, whose 
pale, watchful gaze caught hers with 
all the hard brilliance of the nickel 
studs on his leather chaps. 

There was an instant of feeling 
oddlv uncomfortable. Then she 

t/ 

turned away, suddenly aware of the 
fact that not one of the group even 
slightly resem’oled the description 
of Andy Walton, and with the real¬ 
ization developed an unexpected 
sensation of utter desolation and 
loneliness. 

It was short-lived, however, for 
almost in the next breath a tall, 
lank cowboy crossed the platform 
to greet her with a hesitant: 
“Howdv, ma’am. Lookin’ for some 
one?” To which Linda gathered her 
scattered emotions sufficiently to 
reply: “Yes. I—I expected to find 
my uncle Andy Walton of the 
Lucky D Ranch!” 

“You don’t say. Well, that’s 
funny!” 

“Why?” Linda demanded. 

“Because he ain’t here. He left 
for Chicago a coupla days ago.” 

“Chicago!” she exclaimed. “But 
he knew I was coming. I wired him 
that I would arrive on an earlier 
train than I originally planned. 
Didn’t he—didn’t he even leave 
word with some one?” she ended a 
little vaguely. 


Thrill Chaser 




^*0b, don*t you see, 
Fm so fed up with 
the boys in our 
crowd? There isn't 
a man I know who 
could leave a hu¬ 
ger print on my 
heart, I want to go 
out West, where 
men are men!” 


“Net’s I know 
of,’’ came the 
prompt reply. “Un¬ 
less”—the speaker 
turned to eye a 
roadster swirling 
down the mountain 
r o a d—‘ ‘,u n 1 e s s 
Denny can tell you 
something about 
it.” 

“Denny.''” she 
questioned, follow¬ 
ing his gaze. 

“Sure. One of the Lucky D boys. 
That’s him now”—nodding in the 
direction of the car that had miracu¬ 
lously reached a lower level in 
safety and was racing toward them. 


“And mad as hops, likely, because 
he’s late with the mail!” 

In the minutes following, Linda’s 
heart did queer things and all be¬ 
cause of a total stranger. At first, 
she told herself it was due to the 
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devil-may-care ease witJi which he 
drove the car, the expert sureness 
which brought him about the final 
curve and to an abrupt halt almost 
at the edge of the station platform. 
Then, the instant he sprang out, 
she knew better. 

The feeling went deeper than a 
momentary thrill. It was something 
about the man himself—tall, deep- 
chested in his cowboy regalia. 
Something about his eyes that were 
steely-gray and keen in his lean, sun¬ 
burned face. 

“Hi, Denny!” Linda’s compan¬ 
ion hailed the newcomer. “Andy’s 

niece is here. Miss-” He looked 

at her questioningly. 

“Carroll!” Linda supplemented, 
stepping forward a little breath¬ 
lessly. “Linda Carroll. Mr. Wal¬ 
ton was expecting me.” 

“Yes, I know. But didn’t you re¬ 
ceive his telegram?” was the quick 
response. “It should have been de¬ 
livered to you on the train!” 

“Oh!” A faint flush crept up in 
Linda’s cheeks. “It probably would 
have, only I left the train and flew 

part way because-” She almost 

said, “because I couldn’t wait to get 
here,” but changed it quickly to, 
“because I don’t like trains. They’re 
too pokey!” 

“That’s too bad.” Steely-gray 
eyes were taking quick note of the 
suitcases and overnight bag ranged 
beside her. “Because I’m afraid 
that is the only way you’ll be able 
to leave.” 

“Leave,” Linda gasped. “But I 
can’t! I mean, I’ve just come, and 
surely there must be some place to 
stay until my uncle, returns.” 

“I’m afraid he won’t be return¬ 
ing right away. You see, his son in 
Chicago is pretty ill, so it may be 
a week or more before he gets back. 
Of course, you would be more than 
welcome at the Lucky D if-” 


“If what?” Linda demanded, 
when he halted uncertainly. 

“If he hadn’t sold it to his part¬ 
ner just before he left.” 

“Sold it? Then he won’t be re¬ 
turning to the ranch?” 

“No. He’s quit ranching to at¬ 
tend to his mine over in a place 
called Silver City.” 

Linda thought a moment. “Then 
he’ll probably go there.” 

“Yes, so you see-” 

“I do,” came Linda’s decisive in¬ 
terruption. “I see that the sensible 
thing is for me to go over there and 
wait for him.” 

“But you can’t do that,” Denny 
objected. “You don’t understand. 
It isn’t a regular city; just one of 
those places that sprang up 
quickly.” 

“Marvelous!” Her face was sud¬ 
denly radiant. “I always wanted to 
see a mining camp, the sort that 
grew overnight. There’s a hotel of ' 
sorts, I suppose?” 

“You could call it that. How¬ 
ever, I don’t think you ought to go.” 

“Fine!” she declared. “I always 
adore places other people disap¬ 
prove of.” 

“But, Miss Carroll, it’s all of sixty 
miles from here. Fifty by car and 
the rest on horseback over the 
roughest kind of trail. I know. I 
just came from there.” 

“And you are going back now?” 

“Perhaps, after I leave this mail 
sack. But I tell you-” 

“Please!” She pouted. “Don’t 
try, because my mind is made up. 
The point is, will you be kind enough 
to take me back with you?” 

“If you insist,” he said shortly. 
“But I still claim it’s not the place 
for a girl. No women in camp, and 
the men a pack of hard-looking 
characters. I wouldn’t be responsi¬ 
ble for what might happen to you.” 

“Which makes the picture per- 
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feet,” she tossed at him pertly, “be¬ 
cause I draw the line at having any 
one responsible for me. By the w’ay, 
w^here do we change to horses?” 

“At my place.” 

“Great! I’ll get into riding togs 
there.” And to his very apparent 
dismay she picked up her overnight 
case, turned to the lank cowboy to 
add with a devastating smile, 
“Would you mind awfully, putting 
the rest of my baggage in the rum¬ 
ble seat?” and started for the road¬ 
ster at a brisk pace. 

Five minutes later they were off, 
Denny at the wheel, Linda beside 
him. For the first few miles she 
plied him with questions, but pres¬ 
ently his gruff replies, mostly in 
monosyllables, stemmed the tide of 
her enthusiasm and she finally re¬ 
lapsed into a silence matching his 
ovsTi. One that held, except for an 
exchange of casual remarks, until 
they drew up at the rear of a ram¬ 
bling log cabin which, Denny an¬ 
nounced, was their destination. 

“Ducky place,” was her thought 
as she sped inside to change. And 
after an appreciative inventory: 
“Just the sort one reads about! 
Plenty of huge comfy chairs, bear¬ 
skin rugs that make you want to lie 
down and roll, and what a fireplace! 
I’m half tempted to announce that 
I’ll do my waiting right here.” 

But she didn’t. Ten minutes 
later, she was outside again. And 
with the contents of her baggage 
transferred to Denny’s duffel bag 
and that strapped on behind his sad¬ 
dle, they were on their way, Denny, 
grim-eyed, handsome, in the lead. 

“Why did Uncle Andy call his 
ranch the Lucky D?” she ventured 
finally and because his slience net¬ 
tled her. “What does it stand for?” 

“Lucky Dice,” he replied over his 
shoulder. “Because he won it on a 
seven up.” 


“Hot cat! Did they really shoot 
crap for ranches in the old days?” 

“I’ll say! And with gambling 
legal now, the stakes are even more 
insane, especially in a place like Sil¬ 
ver City, where men and morals 
don’t seem to be any too well ac¬ 
quainted.” 

Linda flushed. “You mean they 
gamble for unusual stakes?” she 
asked uneasily. 

“For any,” came the blunt retort. 
“They’re a bad-looking lot, and I 
meant it when I said it w'asn’t the 
spot for a girl!” 

“Oh!” was Linda’s sole comment. 
And again the conversation lagged 
to a point where she w'as uncom¬ 
fortably alone with her reflections, 
until at last, “It’s all too utterly ab¬ 
surd,” she told herself. “Hinting at 
ridiculous things that would never 
happen in a civilized country. He’s 
just trying to throw a scare, prob¬ 
ably because he doesn’t like me! 
Or perhaps”—her pulse quickened 
perceptibly at the thought—“per¬ 
haps he’s acting this queer way be¬ 
cause he does! Maybe I sneaked up 
on his heart and he doesn’t know 
quite what to do about it. Some 
Western men are like that. Bob 
said so. And the way he looks at 
me every now and then might mean 
almost anything!” 

Presently, to test the theory and 
for several other vague and unana¬ 
lyzed reasons, she said aloud and in 
her most captivating manner, “Are 
you really one of those strong, silent 
types one hears about out here, or 
is it just a pose to put the city child 
in an awed frame of mind before 
she meets all the big bad men?” 

“Neither,” he replied coolly. “If 
you must know, I am simply call¬ 
ing myself an idiot for getting mixed 
up in a situation of this sort.” 

“Really!” Little flames leaped 
into her eyes. “Well, I fail to see 
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how this could be termed a ‘situa¬ 
tion’ or develop into one. You were 
merely returning to Silver City and 
I insisted on being taken along. 
When we arrive, you can wash your 
hands of me.” 

“It may not be as simple as all 


that,” was his irritating reply. 

“Why not.^ What’s the weighty 
Iiroblem.^” And when his answer 
was not immediately forthcoming, 
she mocked: “One lone woman in 
a mining camp, I expect. Of all the 
bosh! I suppose you think I’ll have 
the entire population muttering in 
their beards.” 

“Well, you can make a joke of it 
if vou like,” was his terse comment. 
“But you may change your mind 
after you get there.” 

In something less than two hours, 
Linda did. Even the approach was 
desolate and forbidding. An incline 
stretch up a barren mountain, so 
steep that looking ahead was equally 
as terrifying as glancing backward; 
then the summit, and a sharp dip, 
with the trail zigzagging down the 
very brink of rocky ledge to a 
sprawling plateau. 

“Ugh! Scary-Iooking place even 
at dusk,” Linda reflected, viewing 
the dingy log buildings and scatter¬ 
ing of dejected shacks. “Maybe I 
shouldn’t have come, after all.” 

The thought grew as they dis¬ 
mounted in front of a bleak, two- 
story structure labeled “Hotel” and 
proceeded up the steps. Almost at 
the top, Linda caught Denny’s arm. 
“Who is that man?” she demanded, 
indicating a slim, skulking figure 
who had at that moment left a group 
of loungers and was disappearing 
around the corner of the porch. 
“He looks like the same pale-eyed, 
sinister individual who was staring 
at me so queerly at the station!” 

“Couldn’t be the same.” Denny 
hurried her inside. “This is an en¬ 


tirely different bunch.” And to the 
rotund individual behind the desk: 
“A front room for Miss Carroll, 
Andy Walton’s niece, Jake. And 
she’d like dinner upstairs.” 

“Oh, no,” Linda interposed. “I 

want dinner-” 

“Upstairs.” Denny repeated it 
firmly, and before she could protest 
further, he had the key and was pi¬ 
loting her to the second floor. 

Inside the crudely furnished room, 
Linda whirled on him. “What did 
you say that for?” she demanded. 
“I’m not afraid of a handful of pros- 
X)ectors, even if they are rough-look¬ 
ing. Why, I’ve eaten in plenty of 
speakeasies back home that were 
worse than anything here could be.” 

“And you are privileged to eat in 
as many more as you like without 
interference from me, when you re- 
tm*n,” Denny replied calmly. “But 
as long as I am under the same roof, 
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meant it when I said Silver City wasn’t the spot for a girl! Men 
and morals don’t seem to be any too well acquainted there.” 


you won’t go into the camp mess 
room.” 

“Indeed!” Linda’s eyes flashed. 
“And how long will that be?” 

LS—2A 


“One night only.” He had re¬ 
moved a small bundle of personal 
belongings from the duffel bag and 
turned away. “I’m leaving for my 
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i place first thing to-morrow morning. 
And I’ll he gla-d to leave here.” 

“Oh!” The color fled from Lin¬ 
da’s cheeks. “Then you—you came 
here just to bring me?” she faltered. 

“Well, you insisted on coming, 
'didn’t you?” His eyes were stern, 
his voice impatient, as he lit an oil 
lamp and placed it on the shabby 
dresser. 

“Yes, and I do thank you a lot, 
only”—her heart had left its accus¬ 
tomed place and was sinking rap¬ 
idly—“only I—T won’t be seeing 
you again, will I?” 

“Probably not.” He was on his 
way out of the room. “However, if 
you should want me. I’ll be just 
across the hall. Better blow out 
your light pretty quick or you’ll be 
eaten by mosquitoes.” And with 
' that, and a brief “Good night,” he 
I stalked out. 

For all of ten seconds she stared 
after him. Then thoughtfully, re¬ 
luctantly, she tossed her felt hat 
onto the bed and fell to unpacking. 
There was but one interrupting, a 
waddling Chinaman bearing supper 
on a tray; and with that finished 
and the duffel bag emptied, she 
faced the prospect of a lonely eve¬ 
ning with weary rebellion. 

“Fine ending for what should have 
been a perfect day,” was her petu¬ 
lant reflection.” 

She blew out the light, tossed a 
pillow onto the sill, and dropped 
upon it, face on folded arms. She 
lay there, gazing out upon the dark¬ 
ened landscape, with things on her 
mind; things that had never been 
there before—a rambling log cabin, 
bearskin rugs, two huge chairs 
drawn up before a mammoth fire- 
, place. 

Drowsily, her fancy wove a pic¬ 
ture of a tall, blond young man 
with stern eyes sitting in one of the 
chairs, of herself in the other. 


Flames flickering low—lower as her 
eyelashes grew heavier. Music drift¬ 
ing through. Finally, a moment of 
breath-taking reality as the man 
rose, bent over her, and all but 
touched her waiting lips. 

“Denny! Denny!” She awoke to 
the sound of his name, intermingled 
with raucous laughter and the tinny 
jangle of piano keys. Came upright, 
wondering in that brief moment 
whether it had been her own voice 
calling or some one else’s. Then, 
having her mind suddenly distracted 
by a bellowed conversation from be¬ 
low, she turned again to the win¬ 
dow to catch the full drift of its 
meaning. 

A half minute ticked by while she 
listened, heart pounding, the blood 
flying to her cheeks. Then an in¬ 
stant of uncertainty, and in the next • 
she had scrambled off the bed, fled 
to Denny’s door, and was tapping 
frantically. 

“It’s Linda!” she whispered to the 
gruff inquiry. Inside the room she 
choked out: “Oh, I—it’s outrageous 
—fantastic, I tell you! I wouldn’t 
believe such a tiring could happen, 
but it has.” 

“What has?” He was risen and 
was facing her across a paper- 
strewn table. “What’s wrong?” 

“Everything! Those great hulk¬ 
ing brutes actually planning to roll 
dice for me— me! And calling you 
to get in on the game.” 

“Oh, so that was what they 
wanted.” He was surveying her 
with iiTitating calmness. 

“At first I thought it must be 
some sort of joke,” she went on 
tremulously. “It was all so—so in¬ 
credible, so utterly ridiculous, and 

then-” She paused for breath 

and presently added in desperation: 
“Well, aren’t you going to—to do 
something about it? Are you just 
going to stand there?” 
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“What do you expect me to do?” 
he inquired with exasperating equa¬ 
nimity. “Challenge the crowd sin¬ 
gle-handed? Shoot up the place?” 

“Oh, please,” she begged. “Don’t 
be like that! This is as serious as 
it is crazy. I know I was foolish to 
come and that I told you to wash 
your hands of me. But now I’m 
asking you to forget that and help 
me out of the mess. Surely there 
must be some way!” 

“There is. I could join the game. 
If I won, that would settle things.” 

“But you might lose. No, that 
would be too risky.” She thought 
a minute. Then: “I’ll tell you! 
Why not go dow'n, pretend to be 
looking on, then slip away and sad¬ 
dle the horses? I could skip down 
the back way and meet you.” 

“But there isn’t a back way!” he 
told her. “I looked when I went to 
stable our mqunts.” 

“Then I’ll drop from your win¬ 
dow.” 

“And break your neck.” 

“I wouldn’t.” She ran over to 
gauge the distance, then faced him 
breathlessly. “Think your pony 
could take it if I lit in tlxe saddle?” 

“Yes, but-—” 

“But nothing—that will shorten 
the drop. I’ll pack and return here. 
Give a low whistle when you’re 
ready.” 

“But, Linda, it’s two stories from 
the ground. You couldn’t make it 
without hurting yourself.” There 
was genuine alarm in his voice. 

“Nonsense. Stunts like that are 
my special hobby!” Her cheeks 
glowed. “Come on, let’s get go¬ 
ing!” And suiting the action to the 
word, she whisked from the room 
and across the hall to gather up her 
belongings. 

Presently she was back. A glance 
at the table told her that he had 
left a bundle to be included in her 


own. She stuffed it inside the duf¬ 
fel, blew out the light, and stole to 
the window to wait, heart pounding. 
After what seemed an interminable 
time, a whistle sounded faintly from 
below and she swung the bag over 
the sill. An instant later she slid after 
it. There was a moment of hang¬ 
ing precariously, fingers gripping the 
ledge, then, with a half twist, she 
let go and dropped expertly into the 
saddle. 

“Good girl!” Denny applauded 
softly as she controlled the pony’s 
plunging reaction and they started 
off. “Straight on. Head for the 
ledge.” 

“Think they’ve missed us yet?” 
Linda asked after a bit. 

“Not a chance. They’re too busy 
rolling dice.” 

“Then—what’s that?” Almost in 
the instant of her speaking, a shot 
rang out, followed in quick succes¬ 
sion by four more. Somewhere over 
Linda’s head a bullet whined and 
she saw her companion clutch at his 
Stetson. 

“Denny, you’re not hurt?” she 
called in quick alarm. 

“No, and with little thanks to 
some idiot.” He whirled, snatched 
her pony’s bridle, and started the 
mustangs on a wild gallop. 

“But this isn’t the way we came,” 
she protested as he forced her on 
ahead into a cut through the moun¬ 
tain. 

“I know. It’s longer but safer. 
A bullet could pick us off that ledge 
like birds from a branch. Keep go¬ 
ing and ride low. It’s ten to one 
they won’t follow, but we can’t take 
chances.” 

They didn’t. Except for a brief 
interval on the sharp up grades, 
they kept their mounts at top speed. 
Meanwhile, two additional shots 
had sounded. Then silence. Fi¬ 
nally, when they reached a trail 
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Linda remembered and she was 
about to swing into it, Denny called 
sharply: “Not that way. Turn 

left. I’m taking you over to the 
Lucky D.” 

She pulled up short. “But I don’t 
want to go there. You said-” 

“Never mind what I said.” He 
had ridden up beside her. “We’re 
going just the same. At least, you 
won’t be alone over there.” 

“And I won’t be alone in your 
cabin, either,” was her prompt re¬ 
minder. “You’ll be with me.” 

“That’s the trouble!” 

“You mean it wouldn’t be 
proper!” she tossed back. “Well, 
right now I’m just a little fugitive 
from a mining gang and not inter¬ 
ested in proprieties. Moreover, I 
draw the line on galloping up to a 
stranger’s door at this hour to de¬ 
mand shelter, especially when I can 
be more comfortable in your cabin 
where I left my baggage!” And 
with a quick flip of her reins she 
swung her pony impudently about 
and started over the right-hand 
trail, leaving Denny no choice but 
to follow. 

Thanks to moonlight and capable 
mounts, they made excellent time. 
But it was almost eleven o’clock 
when they finally reached the cabin, 
and Linda all but fell into Denny’s 
arms getting out of the saddle. 

“Tired, aren’t you?” he remarked 
when they were inside and he had 
lighted a lamp. “You ought to be, 
after that hectic ride.” 

“More cold than tired.” She 
tossed her hat onto a chair and 
crossed to the great open fireplace 
where Denny had already piled a 
huge log onto a foundation of 
lighted kindling. “Funny how 
chilly the nights are after that bak¬ 
ing sun.” And presently, raising her 
enchanting eyes teasingly to his: 
“Cozy here, isn’t it? Now aren’t 


you glad that I drew the line at go¬ 
ing to the ranch?” 

He didn’t reply at once, and then 
his answer wasn’t in words. It came 
in a lightning gesture as he swept 
her into his arms, captured her lips 
with a swift and unnerving violence, 
then released them only long enough 
to say, “And maybe you won’t draw 
the line at this—and this—and 
this,” punctuating each breath¬ 
taking interlude with kisses that 
were less scorching but infinitely 
more compelling. Finally he put her 
from him voluntarily; left her stand¬ 
ing there facing him, a hand to her 
trembling lips. 

“Oh, I—I hate you!” she burst out 
after a long silence and because she 
was so terrifically afraid she might 
say what was really in her heart. 
“You—you’re a beast!” 

“I’m not and vou know it.” His 
eyes met hers sternly and squarely. 
“You asked for just what hap¬ 
pened.” 

“Asked for it.” She scrubbed at 
her mouth in outraged spoiled-child 
fashion. “Why, I never!” 

“You did!” He was back to the 
flames, towering over her. “With 
your eyes, your lips, your attitude 
all day—daring me! Oh, I know 
your type! The East is full of them. 
The kind that gets a kick out of 
leading a fellow on and playing safe 
at it. You’re just a little thrill 
chaser.” 

“I’m not!” she whipped back. 

“Then why did you insist on re¬ 
turning to my cabin? And why did 
you want to go to Silver City with 
me in the first place?” 

“Because I thought it would be 
nice to wait there for my uncle,” 
she fibbed neatly. “And as for com¬ 
ing back here—well, I just liked the 
cabin, that’s all; but I do draw the 
line at being—^kissed,” she ended in 
sudden confusion. 
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“Then I’ll ask you to draw an¬ 
other one that will keep us far 
enough apart so there won’t be any 
danger of its happening again.” 
Denny strode to the center table, • 
jerked out a drawer, and snatched 
up a piece of white chalk with vol¬ 
canic determination. “Here, draw 
a dividing line”—^indicating the 
middle of the room. “I’ll keep 
strictly to the right side, which gives 
me the built-in bunk on the ground 
floor, and you may have the rest, 
with a bedroom off the balcony. 
I’m sure you will like it,” he added 
with caustic politeness. “It’s a new 
addition with locks that make it 
absolutely safe. In fact, at a glance, 
no one would dream there was a 
room up there.” 

In the brief silence following, 
their glances met and clashed. Then 
Linda tossed her head audaciously 
and, taking the chalk, marked a line 
up to and across the center table, 
ending with a flourish at the oppo¬ 
site baseboard. “And thanks for 
giving me the kitchen, too. That’s 
a real break! However, I’ll be lion- 
hearted and feed you at least three 
times a day—on your side of the 
table, of course!” she finished, heart 
doing a tap dance at the prospect. 

But the next instant her holies 
crashed, for he returned stiffly: 
“Thanks, but I know you will be 
relieved to hear there will be only 
one meal to prepare, an early break¬ 
fast, so we’ll be sure to make the 
station in time to flag the morning 
train. And now I’ll wish you good 
night and pleasant dreams;.” 

“As though they could be!” The 
thought followed Linda forlornly up 
the short spiral staircase to her bal¬ 
cony room. “As though I could 
even sleep, knowing I’ll have to 
leave and with my heart breaking! 
And it is!” she sobbed in despair 
during the interlude while she dis¬ 


robed, bathed, and donned a man¬ 
darin suit that was the direct oppo¬ 
site of her mood, being a Chinese 
symphony in rainbow embroidery 
on an orange background. “Denny 
was right. I have been just a little 
thrill chaser, but I wasn’t with him. 
It was love—from the first. I know 
it now. He s-stepped right out of 
that roadster into my heart, and 
he’s there to s-stay!” 

Weeping, she blew out the lamp, 
slipped in between the sheets, and 
turned miserably to hide her tears 
in the pillow. “Oh, I do love him 
—I do!” she choked. “Not that it 
will ever come to anything with his 
despising me the way he does, but 
I’d rather die than go away—and I 
don’t know w-what to do. Oh, if 
only something would happen!” 

In a little less than an hour, some¬ 
thing did. She would have said that 
she hadn’t closed her eyes, but in 
the instant of opening them she 
realized she must have slept. Real¬ 
ized, too, that the bellowing voice 
which had wakened her was strange 
and threatening and that Denny’s 
tone, rising in crisp contrast, had a 
frightening quality; one that brought 
her out of bed and barefoot to the 
door where she could peer into the 
room below. 

There was Denny, facing her, 
hands lifted, palms up, looking very 
tali and grim in his wool shirt and 
corduroys. There was a second fig¬ 
ure, too, in leather chaps; a menac¬ 
ing and familiar figiue, holding 
something in one extended hand, 
while the other hung fisted at his 
side. 

It took Linda all of ten seconds 
to grasp that the “something” was 
a gun leveled at Denny’s heart and 
that the slim young man was re¬ 
ferring to herself when he said: “I 
teU you she did come with you! I 
saw two horses ride towai^ that 
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In a lightning gesture be swept her into bis arms, captured 
her lips with a swift and unnerving violence, and kissed her 
again and again. “Ob, I—I bate you!” she cried, “You — 

you’re a beast!” 


was my skull,” 
Denny’s eyes were 
flinty, his chin 
hard. “Well, much 
obliged, Slim, but 
we’ll settle that 
at another time. 

Right now-” 

“I’m giving or¬ 
ders!” came the in¬ 
terruption in a 
snarl that made 
Linda’s blood turn 
to ice and sent her 
on tiptoe to the 
balcony rail, “This 
time I’ve got the 
upper hand, and 


mountain, and the girl was on your 
pinto.” 

“So you’re the cur who put a bul¬ 
let through my hat, hoping it 


I’m going to pull 
a deal that will line my pockets with 
enough dough for a lifetime all in 
one nice, easy swoop! Get me 
kicked out of a foreman’s job, will 
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you? Well, both you and Andy are 
going to pay plenty for that deal!” 

“You wouldn’t have been kicked 
out, if you had been on the level, 
you filthy cattle rustler!” Denny 
fired back. “As for making Andy 
or me pay, what has that to do with 
your ridiculous demand to see Miss 
Carroll and at this hour?” 

“Plenty. Because I’m planning 
to kidnap her and take you along, 
too, just as an afterthought and to 
divert suspicion from myself. I had 
the kidnaping planned right after 
Andy said she was coming. And 
since you chose to make that im¬ 
promptu get-away from the hotel 
to-night with her in tow, the scheme 
ought to work out swell, especially 
when it’ll be your handwriting that 
goes to Andy and her folks demand¬ 
ing the ransom. Of course,” he 
added with a flourish of his gun, “if 
I get good results, I may let you live 
to tell the tale, and then, again, 
maybe I won’t.” 

“And you think I’ll wTite your 
rotten notes?” Denny ground out. 
“Why, you-” 

“Get back there! Undo them fin¬ 
gers and keep ’em high,” “Slim” 
barked. “We’ve done too much 
talking already without getting any¬ 
where, and a little more might make 
me plug you first and figure how 
much I needed you afterward. But 
right now I need that Carroll dame 
a darned sight more, so come clean 
and tell me where you hid her.” 

Linda didn’t hear any more. Her 
mind that had grasped every word 
with terrifying clarity had reached 
a pitch where even threats ceased to 
have meaning. They were just so 
many words sliding through her 
brain. And above them a voice was 
pounding, “Do something—now— 
now!” 

She stai-ed wildly, head swimming, 
the room turning upside down. And 


because one object was less famil¬ 
iar than the rest, it caught her eye 
and stopped spinning. It was a 
huge cartwheel with a polished rim, 
dotted at the spoke ends with oil 
lamps and hung by chains that 
merged into one. A crude but pic¬ 
turesque chandelier, which resumed 
its rightful place as the room 
stopped swirling and Linda’s 
stunned mind snapped into action. 

Of course—^just the thing! A 
leap from the balcony to the chan¬ 
delier. A surprise drop on that 
menacing figure below, bringing it 
to the ground, gun and all. Diffi¬ 
cult, yes, but not impossible, for she 
had seen the stunt pulled time and 
again on a movie set. There was a 
chance, to be sure, that the gun 
might go off, but more than a gam¬ 
bler’s chance the shot would go 
wild. Perfect plan, if it worked. 

The bare flesh beneath her orange 
pajamas chilled at the thought of 
that initial leap. Even her fingers 
clutching the rail trembled. But it 
was a pair of steady gray eyes that 
measured the distance from rail to 
cartwheel; a brave heart that shut 
her mind to the consequences if she 
failed and opened it deliberately to 
the situation below, in time to hear 
Slim rasp out: “And I tell you, you 
got just thirty seconds to produce 
that girl. Ten’s gone now, and in 
twenty more you’ll be laid out like 
one of your rugs. One—^two-” 

There was a whirl of legs as Linda 
crossed the rail; an orange streak 
shooting into space. Then a mighty 
lurch when her fingers contacted the 
wheel and the floor rushed up to 
meet her, bringing bedlam with it 
in a mingling of shouts and oaths; 
a gun thundering, then oblivion. 

“Darling—darling!” It was an 
anguished call, the pressure of ten¬ 
der, strong arms, that finally 
brought Linda to a wavering con- 
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sciousness. “Oh, my sweet, speak 
to me! Linda, precious!” 

“Denny!” she whispered. “Oh, 
dearest, you’re hurt!” 

“Just a scratch where the bullet 
grazed my cheek. But«:you—you’re 
all right?” 

“Yes.” She wTiggled experi¬ 
mentally. “Probably a little black 
and blue, but-” She raised ab¬ 

ruptly on one elbow and, finding 
herself in a huge bed in a strange 
room, added in sudden bewilder¬ 
ment, “Where am I?” 

“At the Lucky D Ranch. We 
brought you here a half hour ago, 
but details later. Right now I’m 
interested in only one thing. Did 
you mean it when you called me 
‘dearest’ a moment ago? Oh, say 
you did, Linda,” he pleaded. “Say 
you love me—^just a little. I’ve 
lived an eternity since I saw you 
make that terrible leap. I know you 
did it to save my life, and I’m no 
end grateful, but what if something 
had happ)ened to you?” 

“Or you,” she added, the hunger 
in her eyes matching his own. “Oh, 
Denny, I’ve been such a little fool!” 

“No, darling. You’ve been brave, 
adorable, and much too good for the 
blundering fellow w’ho loved you the 
minute he saw you this morning. 
But tell me you do care for me.” 

She told him, lips to his; arms 
about his neck, clasping him as 
tightly as he clasped her, w^hile sec¬ 
onds melted in the magic of kisses. 
And it was not until minutes later 
that she finally thought to ask: 
“But Slim, Denny—what became of 
him? And what made that chan¬ 
delier come down? Tell me all!” 

“O. K.” He sat down on the bed 
and settled her comfortably against 
him. “Beginning with the chande¬ 
lier, I might say that the idea of 
having it raised and lowered on a 
rope wrapped around nails on the 


side wall was my own invention and 
working nicely until you turned 
acrobat. Then the nails gave way 
and Slim got the works.”" 

Linda paled. “You mean he is 
dead.” 

“No—very much alive, in fact, 
but considerably damaged and now 
in the bunk house being patched up 
by some of the boys. You see, a 
couple of them at Silver City be¬ 
came suspicious when Slim followed 
us over the mountain, and they rode 
after him. When they discovered 
that we weren’t at the ranch, they 
went on to my cabin, arriving just 
in time to find you unconscious and 
me half crazy for fear you might be 
worse than that.” 

“Silly boy,” Linda teased. 
“Grumpy and stern for hours, then 
suddenly-” 

“Don’t,” he begged, “remind me 
what a chump I’ve been. I should 
have told you the truth about Bob’s 
scheme right off.” 

“Bob’s scheme?” Linda came up¬ 
right in his arms. “What was that?” 

“A wild attempt to show you the 
West as you imagined it was—hard 
riding, a tough mining camp, rough¬ 
necks rolling dice with your honor 
at stake!” He grinned. “In other 
words, a possible cure for the thrill 
chaser! The original plan called for 
Andy to take you over to Silver City 
on some pretext or other, but when 
he was called awav and Bob wired 
me to arrange everything at the last 
minute, w'ell, he had been so won¬ 
derful in getting me a job out here 
when I needed a start, that I just 
couldn’t let him down!” 

“You mean-” 

“That the whole deal was a 
frame-up, staged by a company of 
actors on location. Bob got the idea 
when Andy wrote that some movie 
outfit had leased his mining property 
for a “Western.” Naturally, the 
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plan called for a breatli-taking flip 
of the dice as a finish, in which I 
would win and save you from the 
pack. Hovvever, your idea of slip¬ 
ping away appealed to me more, and 
I had planned to tell you the whole 
story on the way back to the ranch. 
Then the bullets started zipping, 
and, not knowing that Slim was 
around, I couldn’t imagine what was 
up and decided not to say anything 
until I found out. Later, I made 
such a mess of everything that I 
thought the only sensible move was 
to let you return, wire Helene to 
pull the house party as originally 
planned, and follow you East to try 
my luck at wanning you there.” 

“Helene—Chouse party!” Linda 
faltei’ed. “You know my sister?” 
And to Denny’s quick nod: “Oh, 
then you must be that interesting 
young man she tried to tell me 
about.” 

“ ‘Interested,’ you mean! I’ve 
wanted to know you ever since Ted 
sent me your snapshot taken at our 
Southampton place. I even wTote 
Helene to fix it for me when she 
and Bob took our house for the 
summer.” 

“Your house!” Linda’s eyes w^ere 
wide. 

“Yes. I’m Courtney Kvale. 
Didn’t vou know? But of course 

_ V 

not! The boys here call me ‘Denny.’ 


short for Dennison, my middle 
name. Andy suggested it when I 
first came. Said Courtney sounded 
too Park Avenue for a cowboy.” 

“But you ax’e one, aren’t you?” 
Linda raised eager eyes to his. 

“I was, at first. Later Andy made 
me his partner. And just before he 
went East I arranged to buy his in¬ 
terest in the Luckv D, which means 
that you’ll be a rancher’s wife now, 
darling. But you won’t mind that, 
will you?” he pleaded. 

“Mind it?” Linda’s heart pranced. 
“I’ll adore it. But, if you really 
loved me so much,” she whispered, 
nestling close, “why did you ask me 
to draw that horrid chalk line and 
tell me to keep on my side of it?” 

Denny smiled a little. “Well, at 
the time, I probably imagined I wa^ 
afraid to trust mJ^self too close to 
you, honey. But now I can think 
of a much better reason.” 

“And that is?” she asked softly. 

For a long minute he looked 
deeply at her. Then his head bent 
dowm, his arms closed tightly about 
her, and he said huskily, “Because 
chalk rubs out so easily, precious!” 
And in the next instant his lips 
flamed to hers in the burning ecstasy 
of first love; a love w^hich Denny’s 
kisses were promising would endure 
forever, transforming life into a glo¬ 
rious proccsvsion of thrills! 
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C or nf lower-blue 



B arbara sat on a fallen tree 
trunk near the edge of the 
woods and turned her back 
upon the sunset. What time had she 
for sunsets in this complete moment 
. of humiliation.'^ Now that she’d had 
time to realize the ridiculous depths 
to which she had sunk, she felt 
more ashamed than she had early in 
the afternoon, when the miserable 
thing had happened. 

From the veranda of Pine Lodge 
came the chatter of voices. The late 


summer guests were gathering for 
their evening fun—bridge, dancing; 
a group around the piano, perhaps, 
singing “Oh, Susannah!” with Bill 
Hampton’s deep voice in the lead. 

Barbara put her brown hands 
over her ears to shut out any pos¬ 
sibility of hearing that voice. She 
never wanted to hear it again. 
Never, never! And yet the muffled 
echo of it sent an unwanted thrill 
through her. 

A finger of sunlight, curious, per- 
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haps, of this rebel who refused to 
join in the sunset rites, slanted 
through the trees, seeking her out 
with its rosy touch. It tinted the 
pale-blue cornflowers of her thin 
dress and caught a tiny gleam of red 
in the neat brown coil of hair at the 
nape of her neck. 

Barbara shrugged away from the 
warm touch and moved farther into 
the shade. She wished that dark¬ 
ness would come down and blot her 
out completely. If only that ter¬ 
rible laughter would stop ringing in 
her ears—her friend Adela’s, high 
and scornful; Bill Hampton’s, 
hearty with amusement. 

If only she could have killed her¬ 
self! Broken her neck or even an 
arm, so that they v/ould have been 
sorry for her. But just to fall from 
the back of an old nag like Maude 
and land practically on her head in 
a soft bank of pine needles! It was 
too absurd. 

She flushed at the memory. 

Even then it mightn’t have been 
so bad if Bill hadn’t come originally 
from Montana where, it appeared, 
people were born with their feet in 
stirrups. Bill simply couldn’t under¬ 
stand any one who wasn’t able to 
sit a horse. And then, to make mat¬ 
ters worse, there was Adela, who 
could ride like a rodeo queen. 

The simile was Bill’s and it had 
amused Adela tremendously. Adela 
Ash, heiress to goodness only knew 
how many millions, and accustomed 
to the most exclusive hunt parties in 
America, being likened to a rodeo 
queen! She had laughed until Bill’s 
brown face had become one enor¬ 
mous blush, and then she had dug 
her heels into Sorcerer’s sides so 
that he had gone off down the trail 
like the wild streak of lightning he 
was, and Bill had been hard put to 
catch her. 

That was when Barbara had tried 


desperately to follow and had dug 
her own heels into Maude’s well- 
covered ribs. Maude, who had been 
nibbling an appetizer by the way- 
side, had been startled and had 
dashed clumsily after the others with 
great gallumps that made very little 
speed and served only to deposit 
Barbara ignobly in her bed of pine 
needles. 

They’d returned after a minute or 
two and found her there, before 
she’d collected her wits sufficiently 
to sit up and pick the cones and 
needles out of her hair. Would she 
ever forget Bill’s deep-blue, amused 
eyes as he’d sat in his saddle, look¬ 
ing down at her? Eyes that had 
somehow the look of the West in 
them and made her feel that if she 
gazed long enough she might find 
the reflection of hazy Montana dis¬ 
tances in their depths. 

“Hurt?” he’d said, and she could 
see his chest shaking with laughter 
that threatened to break free at any 
moment. 

She was hurt. She felt sore all 
over, inside and out. Her hairpins 
were coming loose and so, she was 
certain, were her teeth. And by 
looking cross-eyed at the end of her 
nose, she could see the big lump of 
earth on its tip. But she couldn’t 
sit there and ache and wait for his 
laughter to come. Adela was al¬ 
ready laughing, and that was bad 
enough. 

She managed a smile that she 
knew was lopsided and clambered 
unsteadily to her feet. 

“Oh, no,” she said. “I’m not hurt 
a bit.” 

She hadn’t meant to say anything 
so ordinary. She’d wanted to make 
some completely flip and non¬ 
chalant remark that would show 
them how unimportant a fall from a 
horse could be. But she wasn’t like 
Adela, who could think of smart 
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wisecracks on the spur of any mo¬ 
ment. She just stood looking up at 
Bill with eyes that felt suddenly 
enormous because of the tears that 
were beginning to fill them. Much 
as she wanted to, she couldn’t look 
anywhere else. She stared at Bill 
until his laughter spilled over and 
crushed her to the last humiliating 
depths. 

“Your face looks so odd, Babs, 
dear,” Adela said. “I think Maude 
must have stepped on it. Haven’t 
you a hanky.?” 

Bill’s laughter broke at that, 
deep, enormous, shattering, so that 
the very pines shook with the echo. 
Barbara kept widening her eyes, be¬ 
cause if she squeezed them shut ever 
so slightly, the furious, scalding 
tears would spill over. 

And then Bill’s laughter stopped 
as suddenly as it had begun and he 
took an immense, snow-white, 
neatly folded handkerchief from the 
pocket of his shirt and handed it to 
her. 

“Here,” he said gently, “take 
mine.” 

She had taken it from him, very 
dignified, very stiff; said a polite 
“Thank you,” and turned about on 
the trail. 

“Hi!” called Adela, “You forgot 
your horse!” 

But she was running by then— 
wildly, blindly. Through the 
woods; stumbling, catching herself 
against the trunk of a tree, then 
running on again. She hadn’t 
stopped until she’d slammed the 
door of her room shut behind her 
and thrown herself on the bed to fill 
Bill’s handkerchief completely with 
muddy tears. 

Now, hours later, here on the 
edge of the woods, she could be 
calm about the whole affair, but no 
less depressed. From the first she 
had been an impulsive little fool. 


Adela had so obviously wanted to go 
riding alone with Bill. But Bill had 
been polite enough to ask them both 
and she had accepted in the face of 
Adela’s disapproval. 

Adela had every right to dis¬ 
approve. Had she not made this 
vacation possible by paying all 
Barbara’s expenses, just for the sake 
of Barbara’s company? It was 
wrong to suspect sometimes that 
Adela enjoyed havdng her along be¬ 
cause she was like a quiet, brown 
little wren, and set off Adela’s blond 
beauty to perfection. Thoughts like 
that weren’t loyal. Adela could be 
so very sweet and generous, and 
most of the time she was. Had she 
not befriended Barbara back in 
school when she was just a nobody 
and Adela the most popular girl in 
their group? 

It was just when some one crossed 
Adela’s will that the knife edge 
showed. 

There was a light crackling of 
steps on the path behind and Bar¬ 
bara turned about. It was Adela, 
her golden head rising from crisp, 
white folds of organdy and a scent 
of jasmine following her. 

“Feel better after your Prince-of- 
Wales?” she asked gayly. “Bill and 
I nearly died laughing. I think even 
Sorcerer smiled.” 

“Just so Maude didn’t join in the 
merriment,” Barbara said grimly. 

Then Adela’s expression changed. 
“Come along,” she said more kindly. 
“We’d better get started. A canoe 
ride after dark isn’t much fun when 
there isn’t a moon.” 

Barbara stood up listlessly. “Are 
we going for a canoe ride?” 

“Just you and I. I was invited 
for a swim, but I told Bill I’d better 
stay with you this evening. After 
all, you’ve had a bad day.” 

Adela went ahead down the path 
toward the lake and Barbara found 
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herself following indifferently. So 
Bill had invited Adela for a swim? 
Well, why not? She was a marvel¬ 
ous swimmer, a spectacular swim¬ 
mer, with all the graceful diving and 
perfect strokes that went to make 
up an exhibition performance; while 
she, Barbara, had only two or three 
steady, plugging strokes that were 
not notable for form, but that man¬ 
aged to keep her above w’ater. 

Adela was chattering on and on 
about Bill. Barbara found herself 
listening, suddenly intent. 

“So here I am, Babs darling— 
head-over-heels in love. And with a 
wild man from Montana.” 

Some deep, secret little thing in 
Barbara’s heart winced and twisted. 

“You’ve been in love before,” she 
said dryly. 

Adela gave a quick backward 
glance over one shoulder. “The 
child grows cynical. But it’s the 
real thing this time. I might even 
go through with it and marry him.” 

“And live on a ranch?” 

“Don’t be weird! He’ll have to 
give up the ranch.- Not enough 
money to keep it going. I’d get dad 
to give him a real job.” 

“Has—has Bill said anything 
yet?” 

“No, of course not.” Adela 
tossed her bright head. “That’s 
what makes the game exciting. He 
likes me tremendously. But he 
doesn’t know yet that he can’t live 
without me.” 

The path dipped abruptly toward 
the water and they could see the 
landing below them, framed by the 
sweeping branches of a willow. The 
canoes bobbed with every ripple of 
the shining water and the boatman 
sat at the end of the wharf, his legs 
dangling, a corncob pipe in his 
mouth. He saw them coming and 
stood up. 

But Adela was in no hurry. She 


turned suddenly and looked up at 
Barbara on the path above. 

“I’ll win, of course. I’ve never 
yet lost anything that I wanted ter¬ 
ribly. And I want Bill. I want him 
so much that I wouldn’t stand for 
interference—from any one. Not 
even you!” 

Barbara stared. “Not even me? 
What in the world do you mean?” 

“You know what I mean. Do 
you suppose I didn’t see those moon¬ 
struck eyes of yours this afternoon 
when you sat there on the ground 
staring at him? As though you’d 
never seen the man before! I won’t 
have you making yourself pitiful. 
It may be your only weapon, but 
you’re not to use it. He’s such a 
big soft ninny of a man—as far as 
his heart’s concerned—that he’d fall 
in love with a caterpillar if he got 
sorry enough for one.” 

She turned about and went down 
the path to the landing, all sweet¬ 
ness now and charm, so that the 
boatman bustled about fetching ex¬ 
tra pillows from the other canoes. 

Barbara took his horny hand 
numbly and slipped into one of the 
low seats. She felt chilled, shocked, 
terrified. Her fingers were stiff as 
she dipped her paddle in the rosy 
waters. The canoe slid away from 
the landing and out onto the wide, 
glassy world of the lake. How 
really awful of Adela to accuse her 
of—of making herself pitijul in order 
to attract Bill. 

“I’ll go home to-morrow,” she 
said quietly. “It’s been kind of you 
to bring me here, but of course, I 
couldn’t stay after this.” 

Adela raised her paddle and 
twisted about in the seat ahead so 
that the canoe swayed dangerously. 

“Don’t be ridiculous. I apologize. 
I—^I lost my head for a minute. It 
wouldn’t do at all to have you leave 
suddenly in the middle of our stay.” 
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**rve never yet lost anything that I wanted terribly** said Adela. **And 
I want Bill. I want him so much that I wouldn*t stand for interference — 

from any one. Not even you!** 


Barbara was silent. The trapped 
feeling of terror was growing in her 
heart. Had there been some truth 
in the things Adela had said? Had 
there been some special reason for 
her tears of shame and her wild, 
stumbling haste in the woods? A 


more important reason than the 
fact that she had been made 
ridiculous by her fall from a horse? 

She wielded her paddle fiercely so 
that Adela turned again and looked 
at her in surprise. 

“Careful, Babs. Don’t get ex- 
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cited and spill us overboard. The 
water looks icy to-night. It’s get¬ 
ting much too late for swimming at 
this hour, though I wouldn’t admit 
that to Bill.” 

Barbara controlled the motion of 
her paddle and the canoe slid quietly 
around a curve of the bank, bring¬ 
ing them in full view of the float 
and diving board out above deep 
water. And at that first quick 
glimpse of the float and its lone 
occupant, Barbara knew the answer 
to all her questioning. 

She was in love with Bill. 
Through some criiel prank of Fate 
the very sight of him, tall and 
brown, poised at the end of the 
board, sent a sick feeling of despair 
through her body. 

Adela’s eyes were upon Bill, too. 
And Adela in the twilight was 
golden-white and lovely and fragile. 
Her bright lips were parted and her 
breath came quickly as she waited 
for Bill to see her. 

The canoe drifted along the 
smooth surface and Barbara found 
herself leaning a little to one side so 
that her own small brown face 
looked up at her from the mir ror of 
the water. What chance had a face 
like that—a face that seemed all 
wide eyes—against Adela’s golden 
beauty.^ And even if there had been 
a chance, even a tiny sliver of a 
chance, she must not take it, be¬ 
cause of the debt she owed Adela. 
What did it matter that Adela had 
turned suddenly cheap and rather 
dreadful, when the debt she owed 
stretched back through all the years 
of Adela’s kindness? 

She looked at the diving board in 
time to see Bill’s lean, hard body cut 
the water in a clean knife-thrust of 
a dive. Bill did everything well— 
just as Adela did. What a pair they 
would make! ^Vhen she, Barbara, 
did anything spectacular, it was 


only because she lost her head and 
followed the first call of any impulse 
that stirred her. That was why she 
always ended in humiliation and 
shame. 

Bill pulled himself up the ladder 
of the float and waved one long arm 
at the canoe, 

“Watch this one, girls! It’s new 
—^just perfected.” 

He ran lightly out upon the 
board, steadied himself for an in¬ 
stant, drew a deep breath and shot 
into the air. Up and up, with all 
the grace and vigor of his youth. 
Then over and back down. But the 
dive was new and he’d misjudged 
his distance. 

Barbara clapped a horrified hand 
to her mouth to stifle the scream 
that rose as Bill’s dark head cracked 
sharply against the edge of the 
board just before he disappeared 
into the water. She did not know 
that Adela was whimpering wildly 
in the other end of the canoe. She 
did not know that she, herself, had 
risen precariously to her feet. She 
knew only that her whole body 
ached with the effort her eyes were 
making to see down through the 
center of that widening arc of rip¬ 
ples. 

Then, still only half conscious of 
her actions, she kicked off her slip¬ 
pers and stood up on the seat of the 
canoe„^while the boat rocked wildly 
beneatii her. Then she was in the 
water, Adela’s scream as the canoe 
went over, ringing in her ears. 

The first shock was icy, deadening. 
The surface of the lake closed above 
her head and she could feel the 
downward drag of her clothing. 
Then she was up again, cutting 
through the water toward that ter¬ 
rible place where Bill had dis¬ 
appeared. A great breath of air 
filled her lungs before she plunged 
downward again, her eyes fighting 
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tlie cold, black depths of the lake. 

Oh, God, let her find him! Let 
her find him quickly, before it was 
too late! She had to find him. 
Without Bill all the brightness and 
life would have gone out of the 
world. 

She dived again, and struck into 
his body, floating near the surface. 
She clutched at it wildly, lifting his 
head, working furiously with her 
feet and one free arm to keep them 
both on top. It seemed that she 
would never get enough air to 
breathe again and Bill was so dead 
and heavy in the water. She could 
feel her strength slipping weakly 
away, while her mind, sharper than 
it had ever been, worked like light¬ 
ning, focusing now here, now there, 
on every possibility of safety. 

The diving float was appallingly 
far away, and so, too, was the shore 
line. She might make the float, but 
the possibility of clinging to it and 
holding Bill above water would be 
beyond her strength. The thought 
of Adela returned with a shock and 
her eyes swept the lake and dis¬ 
covered the overturned canoe, drift¬ 
ing steadily toward the opposite 
shore. For the moment there was 
no sign of Adela. 

It would be better, then, to try 
for land. Perhaps she would find 
shallow water as she neared shore. 
She struck out valiantly, her left 
arm holding Bill’s chin above water, 
while with her right she struggled 
for a slow progress. Her thin dress 
was heavy, impeding her every 
movement; her heart pounded in her 
ears, and each gasp of breath tan¬ 
talized her and made the next one 
more difficult. 

She thought of screaming, but dis¬ 
missed the idea immediately. She 
was too far from the hotel to be 
heard above the singing and the 
music, and her breath was too 


precious to be wasted in futile effort. 

One more stroke, one more gasp 
of air, one more tired drag of her 
left arm, then the whole process 
must be repeated. A sudden, wild 
movement of her burden sent a 
splash of water into her mouth and 
nose. She choked and released her 
hold for an instant, backing away 
in the water. The clarity of her 
horrified mind told her instantly 
what had happened. Bill had re¬ 
turned to half-consciousness, and 
finding himself in the water had be¬ 
gun the natural struggles of a 
drowning man. 

She was frightened now; more 
frightened than at any moment 
since that terrible crack of Bill’s 
head against the diving board. 
There had been a chance of reaching 
safety with Bill unconscious. But 
Bill, conscious, was a menace to 
them both. A tiny spot of gold, far 
away toward shore caught her eye. 

“Adela!” she called, her voice 
scarcely more than a whisper. 
“Adela! Help!” 

Then Bill’s hand closed brutally 
upon one shoulder, dragging her be¬ 
neath the water. As she went down, 
she caught a single glimpse of his 
staring, unseeing eyes and she knew 
that in that instant—and through 
no fault of his own—he was com¬ 
pletely mad. 

She struggled fiercely against the 
grip that was drowning them both, 
twisting her shoulder wildly away 
from his fingers. Once, as they 
came to the top together, choking, 
fighting, she broke away, only to be 
clutched again and dragged under. 

When they reached the top once 
more, she found that she was fight¬ 
ing insanely for her own life—as in¬ 
sanely as poor, half-conscious Bill 
was fighting for his. And in the 
horrified instant of her realization, a 
sudden cool reserve of strength came 
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to her and her mind cleared. What 
was it she had read about drowning 
people being easily knocked out? 

She broke away and lifted a 
brown fist in the water. Bill 
floundered toward her at once and 
she struck him with all her might 
straight between the eyes. 

He slumped at once and she 
caught his head and held it firmly 
above water. The remainder of her 
struggle toward shore was a night¬ 
mare of agonized effort; of tiny 
gasps of air coming like knife- 
thrusts to her tortured lungs; of 
weary muscles striving to do her 
bidding. In the end she was barely 
conscious of shallow water, of mud 
beneath her feet, and of Adela’s 
strong white arms dragging Bill to 
safety. Then her knees sagged and 
a black wave engulfed her. 

When consciousness returned she 
found herself lying half out of the 
water, her cheek against a bank of 
mud, her eyes staring into the mud- 
stiffened grass of the shore edge. 
With an effort she sat up and saw 
Adela on the bank above her, kneel¬ 
ing beside Bill’s limp body, working 
with strong, sure hands to force the 
water from his lungs. 

Adela glanced at her sharply. 
“Are you strong enough to go for 
help?” 

Wearily Barbara di’agged herself 
to her feet. “I—I think I can make 
it. Is he—will he-” 

“He’ll be all right.” 

Barbara turned and stumbled to¬ 
ward the path. Something was 
puzzling her, knocking insistently 
at the back of her mind. Some 
question to which she had to know 
the answer. 

“Adela, why didn’t you help 
me?” 

“Don’t be a fool!” Adela tossed 
her wet, cui'ly head. “The two of 
you might have dragged me down, 
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if I had. Besides, I was half 
drowned myself after the sudden 
way you ducked me into that icy 
lake. It was lucky for you that I 
was able to swim for shore and was 
here in time to help you in.” 

“I see,” said Barbara quietly. 

The singers on the hotel veranda 
greeted her with shocked little cries 
as she strode suddenly out of the 
dusk and up the steps. 

“Why, Barbara, my dear, you’re 
absolutely soaked!” 

“Babs! Did you fall in the lake?” 

“Where’s . Adela? What’s hap¬ 
pened?” 

And over and over again from all 
sides the word: “Adela!” 

Barbara steadied herself carefully 
against pillar of the veranda. “Bill 
Hampton was nearly drowned. 
Adela’s all right. She’s giving him 
first aid now. You’d better go down 
there right away—somebody-” 

She swayed a little, but they were 
no longer listening to her words. 
Two of the boys had vaulted the 
veranda rail and the rest of the 
party streamed after them. She 
waited a moment for her strength to 
return and then went to her room. 

The tall mirror on her closet door 
gave back her dreadful reflection. 
Her blue-flowered dress had been 
torn half away from one shoulder, 
her brown hair was a limp, untidy 
mass, caked with mud along one 
cheek. She slipped out of her torn, 
wet clothes and put on a heavy 
beach robe. Then,, having soaked 
some of the mud from her face, she 
went back to the veranda. 

She was just in time to witness 
the return of the crowd from the 
lake. They had lit torches of pine 
and the flickering light fell upon up¬ 
turned faces as the group came up 
the hill. Bill’s face, white and smil¬ 
ing, as he stumbled along, aided by 
a strong shoulder on either side. 
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*"Don’t be a foolT Adela tossed her bead. **Wby should I have helped 
you save Bill? The two of you might have dragged me down. Go to the 

hotel for help quickly?^ 


Adela’s golden hair glinting in the 
torchlight, her lovely body molded 
by her wet white dress. Two of the 
boys had made a cradle for her of 


their crossed hands and she sat in 
it, swinging her bare feet, a trium¬ 
phant young princess. 

She was talking, her voice gay. 
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“Poor Idd! You mustn’t blame 
her and you mustn’t laugh at her. 
I’ll never forget the frightened look 
on her face when the canoe went 
over.” 

A voice in the background spoke 
up. “She might have helped you, 
at least.” 

Then Adela again, “That’s not 
nice of you, Jerry. You know she 
doesn’t swim very well. I think it 
was marvelous of her to get herself 
to shore and help drag Bill in when 
I gave out.” 

“Adela, you’re so generous!”—a 
girl’s voice, tense with worship. 

And then Bill, suddenly. “Hush! 
She’s up there on the veranda.” 

To Barbara it w'as as though a 
sudden pit had yawned sickeningly 
at her feet, leaving her with the 
knowledge that on all sides there 
was empty space, waiting to suck 
her down. She closed her eyes for 
an instant against the dizzy 
precipice. 

So Adela had done this to her.-* 
Kind, generous Adela, who was her 
friend. Then she raised her lids 
again and her gaze fell upon Bill as 
he came up the steps. A warm flood 
of thankfulness filled her. What did 
it matter—so long as Bill was alive 
and well.? 

If it was glory Adela wanted— 
very well, she would give her glory. 
She would give her the thing she 
wanted so desperately that she was 
willing to lie and cheat for it. And 
when the giving was done, she, 
Barbara, would be free of Adela, out 
of her debt forever. 

They came up the steps noisily 
and she waited, muffled and small in 
the great towel-like folds of her robe. 

“Are you all right.?” she asked as 
the two men who had been carrying 
Adela lowered her to the veranda. 

“I’ll say she is!” Bill said quickly. 
“She’s got the strength and nerve 


of three men. I must have been a 
handful out there in the lake.” 

Barbara could see Adela’s eyes 
upon her in the lamplight from the 
veranda, cold, watchful, treacherous. 

“You were a handful,” Barbara 
said, and Adela broke in quickly. 

“Never mind that. Come along, 
Babs, and help me into some dry 
clothes.” 

“We’ll have to celebrate!” cried 
the girl with the worshiping voice. 
“We don’t have heroines up here 
every day in the week.” 

“Right!” agreed Jerry. “A party 
in Adela’s honor. Get you gone, 
woman, and into your glad rags.” 

Adela, with laughter on her lips 
and \ngilance in her eyes, came 
quickly across to Barbara and took 
her arm. 

“It’ll have to be a party for us 
both. I couldn’t have managed 
alone, you know. Come, ,Babs.” 

But Barbara had no intention of 
leaving the security of her railing 
until she had taken her stand and 
allayed Adela’s fears. 

“You were wonderful,” she said 
gently. “I — I thought he’d pull you 
under for good once or twice.” 

Adela had the grace to wince, but 
only Barbara saw. Bill was laugh¬ 
ing ruefully. 

“You ought to have let me sink, 
my dear. I’m not worth one pretty 
golden hair of your head. I can’t 
remember a thing that happened 
after that crack, until the time when 
I came to with you working over 
me, but I must have been a terror.” 

“You were!” Barbara repeated, 
with a reckless little laugh. She 
must say it now—now, before this 
growing weakness and nausea swept 
her away. “I — I saw it all from the 
bank. If she hadn’t struck you, 
you’d have both been drowned. But 
she did, and then pulled you in!” 

“Knocked me out, eh?” said Bill. 
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“Brave girl! Did I put up any kind 
of scrap when you got me to the 
bank?” 

Adela shook her bright head. 
“You were limp as a rag when I 
turned you over to Babs, and you 
didn’t even start to wake up until 
I caught my breath and got to work 
on you.” 

Very gravely Bill bent and kissed 
her full on the lips, while the others 
cheered and Barbara, leaning 
against the rail, closed her eyes 
against the dizziness that pulled 
her down. She mustn’t faint. Not 
here—not now! This was Adela’s 
moment and she must do nothing to 
spoil it. 

Then, somehow, they had all 
swept away and into the lodge, 
Adela a laughing white water-sprite 
in their midst. Barbara felt her 
way to the steps and crept weakly 
down them. It was only a short dis¬ 
tance to her log at the edge of the 
woods and she made it on wavering 
feet. Then she sank gratefully 
down upon its mossy side and closed 
her eyes. 

She had done her part. She was 
finished. She could be nothing but 
a spoil-sport at the party, and if she 
stayed away, she would never be 
missed. The others did not want 
her. She had seen their looks of de¬ 
rision and scorn. To-morrow she 
would slip quietly away from Pine 
Lodge and never see Bill again. 

Never see him again? Never see 
his dear brown face and laughing 
eyes? That was where the pain be¬ 
gan. 

A mist of tears came before her 
own eyes and suddenly she was 
down upon the ground beside the 
log, her head pillowed against one 
soft arm, while the sobs broke 
raggedly in her throat. 

She felt the light upon her before 
she saw it and raised wet lids to its 


glare. There was some one stand¬ 
ing there, turning a flashlight upon 
her. 

“Go away!” she cried. Couldn’t 
they leave her alone in her misery? 

“Sorry,” said Bill’s deep voice 
from beyond the gleam. “I didn’t 
mean to startle you. But I had to 
find you.” 

Barbara wept into her closed fin¬ 
gers. “Oh, why did you? Why 
can’t you go away and let me be?” 

“Because,” Bill said, “I had to ask 
you a question or two. Won’t you 
try to answer me?” 

She looked up then, straight into 
the yellow light and he moved the 
torch mercilessly and laid it upon 
the log so that its long beam fell 
upon his own face as well as hers. 

“There are one or two things I 
had to know,” he went on. “And 
since you saw most of what hap¬ 
pened, I wanted you to tell me. 
You’re quite sure I wasn’t conscious 
at all on the beach—didn’t put up 
any kind of fight while you were 
near me?” 

She shook her head wearily. 
“Adela’s already told you. You 
were only conscioxis once and that 
was out in the lake. The rest of the 
time you were just a rag doll.” 

“I see,” he said gravely, and sud¬ 
denly he was kneeling there in the 
grass, spreading something beside 
her on the log. “This is what 
bothers me—if the only time I put 
up a scrap was out in the lake when 
you were completely out of reach, 
how do you account for the fact that 
when I came to on the bank, I was 
clutching this in one hand?” 

Barbara stared at the thing on 
the log. It was a torn scrap of blue- 
flowered material—the cap sleeve 
ripped from her blue dress. There 
was nothing to be said, no explana¬ 
tion that would serve. She could 
only look at it dumbly while her 
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heart commenced a wild pounding 
in her throat. 

Bill took her hands gently into his 
own big ones. “Shall we go up and 
spoil Adela’s party.?*” 

Barbara started up from the log. 
“Oh, no—please!” 

Bill’s laugh was a joy to hear. “I 
knew you wouldn’t want to. You’re 
too brave and sweet and honest.” 

“Oh, no! No, I’m not. I was 
afraid out there in the lake. I was 
afraid you were going to drown me, 
and I wanted desperately to live.” 

“So you continued to risk your 
life to get me to safety. Just as you 
risked it earlier to-day when it was 
perfectly obvious that you were 
frightened to death of a horse. 
That’s the kind of courage \ve Uke 
in the West, my dear. That’s why 
you’re going back there with me.” 

“Back there with you?” 

He was laughing again—a tender, 
mocking laugh. “Do you think for 
a minute that I’d take ‘No’ for an 
answer? Sweet little Barbara! I’ve 
been trying to get you alone ever 
since I met you, but Adela was play¬ 
ing dragon. She played it again to¬ 
night when I asked you both for a 
swim. She said you were afraid of 
the water when it was cold and she 
didn’t want to leave you. And all 


the time she thought I didn’t know 
she was lying.” 

“But—why did you kiss her to¬ 
night?” 

“Because she all but asked for it. 
Because that was the pay she 
wanted. And so I gave it to her. 
Right on her sweet, lying lips—with 
a kiss that was a lie. But I didn’t 
kiss her . the way I’m going to kiss 
you.” 

Big arms swept about her sud¬ 
denly and firm lips came down upon 
hers and Barbara knew that never 
in all her gay, spoilt life had Adela 
Ash been kissed like that. 

After a long interval Bill lifted her 
in his arms. “Baby!” he whispered. 
“I’ve got to look after you from now 
on. Ofi you go to bed and you’re 
not to get up till noon to-morrow. 
After that we’ll go into the details 
that’ll turn you into a ranch wife 
back in Montana.” 

Back in Montana! Somehow' it 
sounded like home. Her head 
drooped wearily against Bill’s shoul¬ 
der as he carried her toward the 
lodge, but her heart was singing an 
endless little song of its owm. And 
not even Bill saw that in one small 
brown fist she clutched for a talis¬ 
man a tiny scrap of cornflower-blue. 
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Forgotten Bride 


By Cordelia Snow 

A Two-part Story—Part I. 



CHAPTER I. 

T was fall—late fall—with the 
tang of coming winter in the 
air. In their shrubbery-hidden 
nook, high on the ridge of Campus 
Hill, Dawn turned in Jack’s circling 
arms, to stare before her, from 
smoldering, misted eyes. 

Asters were blooming, long rows 
of them. Purple and yellow and 
white, they edged the winding 
walks, and clumped themselves 
against the school’s walls. 


The air was sweet with the odor 
of a hundred bonfires, and the 
waters of Lake Menhota, shown, a 
blue-green opal, between trees. 

Beauty was a pain at Dawn’s 
heart, an ache in her throat. 

This college on a hill, this little 
world within a world—how she 
loved it! How she loved its youth 
and laughter and gayety. And the 
boy beside her, the boy whose arms 
held her, the gaunt, brown-faced 
boy, with the burning eyes and 
angry lips. 
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They had met early in the sum¬ 
mer, Dawn Arden and Jack Laird. 
It had been at the Dunes, where 
Dav/n and her aunt had been stay¬ 
ing. Jack had been a life-guard. A 
golden-brown god high on his throne 
on Lake Michigan’s yellow sands, 
and Dawn a violet-eyed neophyte, 
her seventeen-year-old worship, in¬ 
cense at his feet. 

It had been love at first sight for 
both. An idolatrous, crazy love. A 
love of langorous days and glamor¬ 
ous star-lit nights. Of ecstasy and 
wonder and bliss. A love that swept 
even Dawn’s staid and thin-lipped 
aunt on its surging tide. 

“It isn’t that Jack isn’t a nice 
boy,” she had grudged in answer to 
Dawn’s pleading, “But I’ll have 
none of this'‘being engaged.’ You’re 
only seventeen, and that’s too 
young. You must have a year in 
college—Jack’s college, if you w'ant 
it that way, and both of you free. 
Then, if you still want each other, 
still think you’re in love-” 

Still want each other! Still think 
they were in love! Dawn thought 
of that now, and snuggling herself 
against Jack’s sweatered shoulder, 
pulled his cheek down to hers and 
held it there, while she laughed 
against it, tenderly pleading: 

“Darling! Silly, silly darling! To 
think of our quarreling over Phil 
Barnes! We ought to be ashamed, 
both of us! You know he’s crazy 
about Det Henderson. That he’s 
only dating me because Det’s my 
roommate, and they’ve had a fight 
over something or other, and aren’t 
speaking. All he does is to pump 
me about her, trying to find out 
what she’s saying, what she’s doing. 
You should be glad it’s Phil and not 
some one else. 

“And-” Her fingers twisted 

at his sweater sleeve, and her long 
lashes lay dark shadowed on her 


flushed cheeks—“It’s your fault, 
anyway. Jack, Just because Aunt 
Lu made you promise you wouldn’t 
tie me down, that you’d give other 
boys a chance. I’ve never had a 
date since I came to this college, I 
wouldn’t have broken for you! 

“I’m mad about you. Jack! It— 
it frightens me. Just touching you 
makes me shiver all over!” 

“Don’t!” Jack’s arms drew her 
close. His anger forgotten, he whis¬ 
pered his love against her ears. 
“You mustn’t say things like that to 
me! They drive me crazy. You 
don’t know men, darling, you’re so 
young and sweet! And I’m so wild 
about you! 

“I want you to go places. I want 
you to have a good time. I—I 
promised your aunt, I’d let you, and 
—I mean to. But not wdth Phil 
Bai*nes, and not to the Dells, and 
that’s where he took you the other 
night. 

“The Dells is a gambling joint, 
and it’s in bad vdtli the faculty. 
It’s liable to be raided any night. 
Suppose it had been raided when 
you were there, and you’d been 
expelled.^ How would your Aunt 
Lu have liked that? Phil Barnes is 
a senior. He’s older than you. He 
had no business taking you there!” 

“Every one goes to Poke Brian’s 
place,” Dawn’s red lips pouted, “the 
boys to see his pretty wife and the 
girls to see what makes the boys 
w^ant to see her. You’re not fair to 
Phil, Jack. You’re jealous. He 
only took me once, and then only 
because I asked him to.” 

“Sure I’m jealous,” Jack agreed 
twistedly. “I’m green with jealousy, 
if any one looks at you. I’ll always 
be. But that isn’t what I’ve got 
against Phil Barnes.” 

He hesitated, stared down at her 
from shamed young eyes: “I’m go¬ 
ing to tell you something. Dawn, 
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that IVe never breathed to a soul,” 
he said. “And I feel like a dog do¬ 
ing it. 

“Phil Barnes is dangerous. You 
mustn’t be seen with him! You 
mustn’t let yourself be seen with 
him! 

“Don’t look at me Uke that! I 
hate to tell you this, as badly as you 
hate to have me, but it’s true, I’ve 
a way of knowing—a way I can’t 
tell, but a good way. Phil Barnes is 
mixed up in a scandal that’s going 
to rock this school if it’s ever found 
out!” 

Before Dawn could answer, before 
she could gather her shocked and 
angry breath, there was a step on 
the w’alk behind them, a jerk at the 
bushes, and Phil was beside them, 
his good-natured, weak face a 
twitching mask of rage. 

“You jealous, dirt-peddling 
sneak!” he cried. “I heard you. I 
couldn’t help myself. Any one 
walking behind those bushes could 
have heard! So I’m mixed up in a 
scandal, am I? Well, all I can say 
is, any scandal I’m mixed up in, 
wouldn’t be one, two, three with the 
one that’s brewing about you! 
You’re sure got a nerve, boasting to 
Dawn about the way you hear 
things! 

“I’ll tell you where this guy gets 
his dope. Dawn, and I dare him to 
deny it! He gets it from Poke 
Brian’s wife, that’s where! And he 
gets something else from her too, or 
I miss my guess. Money! 

“Wait now. Jack Laird! I’m talk¬ 
ing, and I’m not finished. I’ve got 
a cousin living in your town. He 
knows your history. Your mother 
and father were divorced, and your 
mother ran away with another man 
when you were a kid. Your grand¬ 
mother raised you. On a thirty- 
dollar-a-month pension. Poorer 
than church mice, both of you. Yet 


you’ve had four years in college, a 
fraternity and everything that goes 
with it. That’s a lot to get out of 
thirty dollars a month, I’d say, 

“How about those stories that 
Hilda Brian is seeing you through? 
How about those secret meetings of 
yours, that aren’t half as secret as 
you seem to think they are? How 
about the checks with Hilda Brian’s 
name on them, that have passed 
through the bank here? Things like 
that get out, you know. And 
crushes like hers—they’re common 
enough, heaven knows. A beauti¬ 
ful woman with more money • than 
she can spend and a husband too 
old for her.” 

Jack’s fists were doubled threats, 
and his bunched muscles strained at 
his sweater and corded his neck. 
Dawn threw herself between them, 
her arms out. She cried: “What 
an awful thing to say about any 
boy, Phil! What a terrible thing! 
That he would take money from a 
woman! Make love to her for 
money! Why Jack doesn’t even 
know Hilda Brian! Doesn’t want 
to!” 

“Yeah?” Phil’s lips twisted into 
a mocking smile. “How about it, 
Laird? Maybe that wasn’t you I 
saw with Hilda, Brian Tuesday 
night? Parked in her big blue 
sedan, out by the water tower. 
Maybe it wasn’t you I saw kissing 
her good-by, when you got out and 
walked back to town? 

“Oh, I spied. Sure I did. Who 
wouldn’t? But I’ve never told, and 
I wouldn’t have told now, if you 
hadn’t started things.” 

“Tuesday night?” Dawn cried, 
and stared stupidly fascinated into 
Jack’s pale, still face. “Tuesday 
night? why, that was the night 
you broke that date with me, told 
me you had to study! And instead 
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you- Oh, Jack! Jack! Tell me 

it isn’t true! Please tell me!” 

Afterward Dawn remembered a 
muscle in Jack’s cheek, that 
twitched, and jumped. She remem¬ 
bered his eyes were bleak and gray 
and old. But then all she could 
think of, all she could hear, was his 
voice saying: “I—I can’t tell you 
it isn’t true. It is. I—I—did meet 
her. I kissed her, just as Phil said 
I did. But it isn’t what you believe 
it is! I swear it. Dawn! I can’t ex¬ 
plain it now. It’s—it’s a secret, and 
it isn’t mine to tell. Give me time. 
Give me to-night. For pity’s sake. 
Dawn, please!”. 

He had been holding her to him. 
Holding her wrists tight locked in 
his fingers; holding her eyes in his, 
but as he finished, his eyes, pleading 
for her answer. Dawn jerked herself 
free. 

She stood for an instant, swaying 
on unsteady feet. She was sick 
with the shock, stupid with it. 
Then, she heard Phil’s ugly laughter 
and her chin went up. Her shoul¬ 
ders lifted themselves in proud de¬ 
fiance: 

“It would take a lot more time 
than to-night, to square w'hat 
you’ve just acknowledged,” she said. 
“That you meet Hilda Brian by 
stealth, kiss her in dark parking 
places. That all the time you’ve 
been telling me you loved me, 
you’ve been two-timing me with a 
woman like that! A married 
woman! Maybe even taking her 
money! Money she steals from a 
husband who trusts her! 

“A lot of nerve you’ve got talking 
about Phil! As though anything he 
could do would be as bad as that!” 

Her fingers on Phil’s arm, swung 
him with her toward the down hill 
path. “If you want to go with me, 
Phil,” she said, “come on. I’m go¬ 
ing home.” 


Where the path swung over the 
hill’s edge, she stopped for an in¬ 
stant to look behind her. 

The setting sun sent red lights to 
glint in her dusky hair, and touched 
the creamy pallor of her skin with a 
rosy glow. It lay like a golden 
mist on the very air—a mist 
through which shadows danced and 
whirled, and through which she saw 
Jack, standing where she had left 
him, looking after her, his broad 
shoulders drooping, his hands dan¬ 
gling in loose dejection at his sides. 

There were tears in her eyes. She 
brushed at them with angiy fingers. 
Her lips trembled, and she bit them 
still with pinching teeth. “Crazy 
eyes, crazy lips!” she thought, 
“wanting to cry for one of Hilda 
Brian’s lovers!” Crazy heart, ach¬ 
ing over a man who could treat her 
so! 

Back in her room at last, she 
found Det Henderson sprawled on 
the couch they shared together. 
She sobbed out her story, while Det 
listened, a cigarette held carelessly 
in her hand. 

“Deceiving me when I’d trusted 
him so,” Dawn wailed. “Lying to 
me, breaking dates with me so he 
could meet her! Taking money 
from her-” 

“Now listen, darling”—Det raised 
herself on an elbow, and her voice 
was sharp and hard—“I don’t be¬ 
lieve Jack is taking money from 
Hilda Brian, and neither do you. 
Making love to her—yes. They’re 
all alike, guys in a school like this. 
Getting a girl to fall for them, then 
doing something that knocks her 
faith into a million bits. They’ve 
all got a line. With some it’s 
women, with others-” 

She crushed her cigarette out 
against a book, dusted off the ashes, 
stared at Dawn from somber eyes. 

“And you say it was Phil who told 
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Dawn threw herself between them crying; "What an awful 
thing to say about any boy, Phil! That he would take money 
from a woman! Make love to her for money! Why, Jack 
doesn’t even know Hilda Brian! Doesn’t want to!” 


you all that stuff 
about Jack? It 
doesn’t sound lilce 
him some way. 

How did it hap¬ 
pen? He must 
have been pretty 
sore.” 

Dawn nodded, 
her eyes shamed. 

“He was. He had 
overheard what Jack was saying 
about him. About his being mixed 
up in some awful scandal. I didn’t 
mean to tell you, Det. I—didn’t 


think much about it, honest I 
didn’t. Jack was just jealous be¬ 
cause Phil had taken me out to the 
Dells, the other night. He was try- 
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ing to make me promise never to go 
out with Phil any more. He-’’ 

But Det’s fingers were pinching at 
Dawn^s arm, and Dawn, shocked 
into sudden stillness, thought how 
strangely old Det looked, and how 
scared. 

‘‘Jack told you that? Jack? Did 
he say what it was Phil was mixed 
up in? Did he say it was going to 
get out? Did he tell you how— 
when?” Breathless questions that 
Det threw at Dawn, through fright¬ 
ened lips. Questions that, before 
Dawn could answer, she had 
shrugged away, with her old “hard 
as nails” air. 

“Never mind, forget it!” she said. 
And added, bitterly: “If all you’ve 
got against that Jack of yours, is an 
affair with Hilda Brian, you’re 
darned . lucky. There are worse 
things a boy at school can do, than 
chase a woman. Particularly a 
woman old enough to be his 
mother!” 

“That’s just it,” Dawn wailed. 
“If she were a girl my own age. I’d 
know what to do. But she’s thirty- 
seven. Phil told me. And Jack’s 
only twenty-one. When boys lose 
their heads over women like that— 
beautiful women like Hilda Brian— 
it’s awful! You know it is, Det. 
And Jack’s crazy about her. I 
could see it in his eyes. He stood 
up for her, against me. Told me he 
had kissed her. It was almost as 
though he were boasting about it! 
And I’d trusted him so! Believed 
in him! 

“It doesn’t seem as though I 
could believe in anything any more. 
I’m scared, Det. I’m terribly 
scared.” 

Det’s face was bleak and gray. 
“I’m scared, too,” she said. “But 
not for the same reason.” And she 
added listlessly: “The telephone’s 


ringing. Dawn. Answer it, won’t 
you? It’s probably Jack, wanting 
to make up. If it is, take my advice 
and do it. It isn’t so hot, this thing 
of fighting with the guy you love.” 

With her hand over the phone, 
Dawn whispered a little breath- 
lesslv: “It’s Phil, Det. He wants 
to date me. Do you care if I go? 
I’d like to show Jack he can’t boss 
me around.” 

“Care?” Det snapped the word. 
“Why should I care? Phil and I 
are through. He can take a jump in 
the lake as far as I’m concerned. 
Tell him that for me, will you?” 

Later, hunched behind the wheel 
of his roadster, and darting reck¬ 
lessly in and out through the 
crowded college streets, Phil said: 
Det was there when I called you to¬ 
night, wasn’t she? I heard her talk¬ 
ing to you. What did she say?” 
And when Dawn didn’t answer, but 
twisted miserably, her checks an un¬ 
happy crimson, he laughed at her 
through side twdsted lips. 

“You might as well tell me,” he 
jeered. “It couldn’t be any worse 
than the things she’s told me her¬ 
self.” 

“She said,” Dawn answered un¬ 
willingly, “that she was through. 
That you could take a jump in the 
lake as far as she was concerned. 
And I wish you wouldn’t ask me to 
repeat stuff to you, Phil. I don’t 
like to. Why don’t you ask Det her¬ 
self, what she thinks of you, if you 
want to know?” 

“I don’t have to ask her,” Phil re¬ 
plied moodily. “I know. She can’t 
see me for dust. Well”—he put his 
arm around Dawn’s shoulders and 
drew her close—“I’m not jumping 
into the lake to-night, for Det Hen¬ 
derson, or any one else. Not when 
I’ve got a sweet kid like you to ride 
with me, and there’s a moon like 
that one, shining in the sky! 
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“Here’s to you, Mr. Moon!” and 
he kissed her. And Dawn let him. 
Laughed against his lips, a crazy, 
wild laugh, that tore at her throat. 
“Two-timing!” she told herself de¬ 
fiantly. “That’s a game two can 
play at. Jack Laird!” 

They had left the town behind 
them. The pavement stretched be¬ 
fore them, a white ribbon against 
the dark night sky. In the head¬ 
light’s glow, fences whizzed by. 
Trees became shadowy, fleeing 
ghosts, waving ghostly greeting with 
naked arms. 

Cars, bright eyes in the blaekness, 
bore do^vn on them, blazed at them, 
and were gone. 

They came at last to a place 
w'here the road forked, and where a 
sign, showing white in the moon¬ 
light, pointed: “To The Dells.” 
Phil slowed his car. He said: “Do 
I have to ask you where w’e’re go¬ 
ing.?” he grinned. And Dawn an¬ 
swered: “No. It would be the 

Dells for me to-night^ if I had to 
crawl.” 

It was a sprawling, log-ribbed 
house, the Dells, set far back from 
the road in a grove of trees. A 
graveled drive, leading up to its 
brightly-lighted entrance, made a 
horseshoe curve back to the high¬ 
way again. But at the side, fenced 
in by rustic, shrub edged rails, was 
a gate marked “Private.” Because 
she had been there before. Dawn 
knew that it was through that gate, 
one reached the home of “Poke” 
Brian and his mfe, Hilda, and, 
shivering, she stared at it, morbidly 
curious. 

Anything that concerned Hilda 
Brian, sent hate chills down her 
spine. 

Inside the crowded tavern, 
waiters were hurrying back and 
forth, threading their way between 


the close packed, dancing throng. 
There was the throb and beat of 
music, soft laughter, the clink of 
glasses and the snap of corks, and 
from behind a baize-covered door, 
the whir of the roulette wheel, and 
the click of the ivory balls, settling 
into their tiny groves. 

Phil found a table. It was far 
off to the side of the room, and near 
a door marked “Private,” too. 
Dawn knew about that door, as she 
had known about the gate. That it 
led to the house where Hilda lived, 
and she stared at it, with the same 
hate chills pricking her. 

Phil gave their order, and the 
waiter brought it. Put it on the 
table before them. Dancing couples 
passed them, joggled their arms. 
There were people from town and 
people from school. Some Dawn 
knew, and some she didn’t, but Phil 
seemed to know them all, and an¬ 
swered their nods as he sipped his 
beer, and followed, with nervous, 
tapping fingers, the music’s beat. 

Poke Brian himself, making his 
regular rounds, sauntered by, and, 
stopping not far beyond them, 
leaned carelessly against the wall. 
Poke Brian was a huge man, with 
the body of a wrestler and a hand¬ 
some, battered face, and Dawn 
stared at him, fascinated. 

Following her eyes, Phil said, and 
smiled wryly: “And Jack Laird is 
playing around with that guy’s wife! 
A fat chance he’ll have if Poke 
Brian ever finds out! Why, crazy as 
that fellow is about his wife, he’d 
kill them both!” 

As though drawn by Dawn’s 
stare. Poke’s eyes met hers. They 
were small eyes, steely, and narrow 
slitted, and beneath them. Dawn 
dropped hers, shuddering, to her 
plate. And she thought of Jack, 
meeting this man’s wife, secretly. 
Of his kissing her, making love to 
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With her hand over the phone. Dawn whispered a little breathlessly: **It*s 
Phil, Det. He wants to date me. Do you care i£ I go? Fd like to 

show Jack he can*t boss me around?* 
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her, in hidden places, and she wiped 
with shaking fingers at her cold lips. 

All right to say she hated Jack. 
All right to try and think so, but, if 
anything should happen to him! 

A boy, shuffling up, touched Phil’s 
arm. A haggard, young-old boy, 
with a gray face and shaking hands. 
Startled, Dawn raised her eyes and 
saw him. Heard his low, pleading 
whine, and Phil’s guarded: “Not 
here, you fool! Can’t you see I’m 
not alone.” With a shock of sick 
understanding. Dawn clutched at 

“Phil! ‘That’s Dopey Shaw! I 
know him. He’s in my history 
class. He’s a drug fiend! Oh, Phil, 
Phil! That's what Jack meant! 
That’s the scandal you’re mixed up 
in! Drug peddhng on the campus! 
How awful!” 

Phil’s glass crashed to the floor. 
“Don’t you know any better than to 
blurt out a thing like that where 
folks can hear? Mind your own 
business, and I’ll take care of mine.” 

Then, in a sullen whisper: “You 
came to see Hilda Brian, didn’t you? 
Well, forget me a minute and look. 
She’s over there by the door now. 
Poke Brian’s wife.” 

CHAPTER II. 

In quick answer to Phil’s gaze. 
Dawn swung to see the door beside 
which they sat, open, and through 
it came a tall woman, with fair, pale 
hair and huge gray eyes. And hps, 
that seemed to Dawn, in a sudden 
passion of envy, the most beautiful 
lips in all the world. 

And seeing them. Dawn forgot 
about Phil. Forgot about “Dopey” 
Shaw .and his pitiful, twisting face. 
Forgot about everything, but that 
those lips were Hilda Brian’s lips, 
and that Jack had kissed them! 

“As though he would ever want to 


kiss me again!” she thought miser¬ 
ably. “As though any man would 
ever want to kiss any one else, after 
kissing her!” 

In a stupor of unwilling awe. 
Dawn watched as Hilda Brian 
walked gracefully toward them. 
Watched as she reached their table 
and hesitated. Shivered to her 
nearness; to the fragrance of her 
body. She thought wildly: “She’s 
going to stop! She’s going to speak 
to me! If she does I can’t stand it! 
I’ll scream.” 

But she didn’t. She passed, and, 
reaching Poke’s side, her low- 
pitched, \abrant tones carried back 
to Dawn’s ears: 

“You won’t need me to-night, will 
you, dear? I’ve a headache, and I’d 
like to lie down.” And something 
else, too. Something that Dawn 
couldn’t catch, it was whispered so 
close to Poke’s bent ear. But, that 
it was about her. Dawn knew, for 
she saw Poke’s eyes shift to where 
she sat, saw him smile and nod, and 
then Hilda was passing her table 
again, and looking directly at her, 
a straight, unswerving gaze, that in 
spite of everything Dawn could do, 
drew and held her own. 

Dawn felt her flesh tingling. Felt 
her heart a choke in her throat. 
Beautiful eyes—eyes like a cool, 
gray sea, enveloped her. Beautiful 
lips—gentle, softly-curving lips, 
smiled at her. Such a wistful, ghost 
of a smile. A smile that pulled at 
Dawn’s very soul. 

A little wildly. Dawn thought: 
“It’s as though she were asking me 
to like her!” And she clung to the 
hate in her heart with frantic hands. 
But, it was so hard to hate a woman 
with a smile like that! So terribly 
hard! 

Dawn felt a strange, sick sense of 
release when she disappeared 
through the door once more, and 
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turning to find Poke Brian at their 
table, his fingers on Phil’s shoulder, 
she listened in dull uncomprehen¬ 
sion to his blunt short-spoken words. 
Hardly realized at first, that he was 
speaking of her. 

“This girl’s name is Arden, isn’t 
it, Barnes.'* Dawn Arden? You are 
to get her out of here and keep her 
out. Why? hlissus’s orders. She 
doesn’t like young kids like her 
coming here.” And 
then he said some¬ 
thing else, in a 
hoarse whisper close 
against Phil’s ear. 

Something about a 
raid. “—got wind 
of it, just now. Bet¬ 
ter get along. I’m 
chasing all the col¬ 
lege gang.” And 
his broad shoulders 
wei'e swinging down 
the room, stopping 
here, stopping there. 

Whispering to this 
one, touching that 
one. 

Alone Phil was 
grinning dovv'n at 
Dawn, in reckless, 
impudent, white-toothed mocking: 

“So what?” he said. “You heard. 
Orders from the missus. I’m to get 
you out and see that you stay out. 
Know where that came from, don’t 
you? And who’s behind that?” 

“Sure,” Dawn said, and her eyes 
were bitter. “Jack. He’s seen 
Hilda Brian since this afternoon. 
He’s told her not to let me come 
here any more. He’s afraid I’ll say 
something to her, maybe, or she to 
me. But I’ll show him.” 

She held out her arms, her cheeks 
crimson with defiance. “Let’s 
dance,” she said. “If they get me 
out of here to-night, they’ll throw 
me out!” 


nr 


Phil laughed, but shook his head. 


There’s 


a 


raid due,” he said. 



“Poke just warned me. We’re 
scramming. One thing I can’t stand 
ju^ now’—any kind of fuss w’ith the 
police. 

“Come along, gal. We’re beating 
it now.” 

They had just risen to their feet, 
Davm straining obstinately against 
Phil’s compelling hands, when the 

cry came. A boy’s 
high and shrill as a 
girl’s with fright: 

“The cops!” 
Scram!” 

Before the last 
word had left his 
lips, the lights 
were out. Cling¬ 
ing to Phil’s arm, 
struggling in the 
murky darkness, 
Dawm felt a strong 
hand pulling at 
her, and close 
against her, al¬ 
most in her ear, 
she heard Poke 
Brian’s husky 
whisper: 

‘‘That you, 
Barnes—you and the Arden kid? 
You’re to get her in the house part 
—quick! Here, I’m holding the 
door for you. In you go. It’s steel, 
see, and there’s a lock. When it’s 
safe. I’ll let you out. In with you 
now!” 

And then the door was closing 
behind them, a soft, perfumed dark¬ 
ness was enveloping them, and 
Dawn found herself pounding with 
futile fists against a thick paneled 
w'all. 

“Have a heart!” Phil cautioned. 
“Be still, can’t you? If you don’t 
know a lucky break when you get 
it, I do. Didn’t I tell you I couldn’t 
afford any tie-up with the cops now? 

LS—3A 
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“You heard Poke. Were doing 
what he says. We’re waiting here 
until he lets us out, if we wait all 
night!” 

How long Dawn stood there 
sobbing, pounding, she couldn’t 
have told. Seconds probably. To 
her it seemed an eternity. But, as 
her eyes grev/ accustomed to the 
soft darkness, and saw there the 
comforting security of everyday 
things—chairs, tables, book-lined 
walls—her panic left her, and some¬ 
thing almost like curiosity took its 
place. This was her room—Hilda 
Brian’s room. The rugs she walked 
on, the books she read. 

“Might as well be comfortable,” 
Phil said, and found an easv chair. 
He even lit a cigarette, and in the 
glare of the match. Dawn saw his 
face, pale and tense, but bright-eyed 
with excitement. 

Across from her, on the far side 
of the softly-carpeted room, a nook 
of deep set windows, gave out on a 
terraced garden. They were open, 
for Dawn saw dimly, the stirring 
curtains, and felt the cool night wind 
on her hot cheeks. 

Making her way toward them. 
Dawn leaned against the wide sill. 
The moon hung its golden lantern 
from a star-dotted sky. A cricket 
chirped. On the window^ ledge, 
almost beneath her hand, yellow 
chrysanthemums, in a huge blue 
bowl, sent their spicy fragrance 
through the room. She pushed 
them aside, and leaned, her hand 
still resting against the heavy vase, 
to stare out. 

Beyond the tree line, where the 
highway ran, a wiiite ribbon in the 
darkness, cars were honking. On 
the other side of the room’s thick 
walls, came shouts and cries and 
muffled laughter, but in the httle 
shrub-enclosed yard below her eyes, 
LS—4A 


the beauty and the stillness caught 
at Dawn’s breath like a sob. 

In the magic of the low-riding 
moon, the lawn had become a 
shimmering, golden sea, with a tiny, 
vine-covered porch, awning gay, 
jutting out into it, like a ship. “A 
ship in full sail,” Dawn thought. 
And she pictured herself on it, with 
Jack. Sailing out into that golden 
sea, away from all this trouble and 
sorrow and shame. 

She w’as still staring at it, blinking 
back the lonely, heartsick tears that 
filled her eyes, wfflen she saw the 
white flutter of a w'oman’s dress. A 
w'oman who, while Dawn watched 
her, w-alked slowly down the steps 
and out into the moon-sprayed 
night. That she was Hilda Brian, 
Dawn knew. Would have known it, 
she thought, had the night been 
black as pitch, because of the creep¬ 
ing chills that shook her. 

There was a man with her, too. 
From where Dawn leaned, she could 
see his tall, dark-clothed form, and 
the white blur that was his face. 
And she thought, with a scornful, 
twisted lip: “How cheap she is! 
Meeting her lovers here at her 
home, under her husband’s very 
eyes! Lying to him, telling him she 
had a headache, and then sneaking 
out to meet a man! 

“If Jack could see her now!” she 
thought. “If Jack could only see 
her!” 

A walk of mossy flags, skirted the 
yard, and passing under the window 
where Dawn leaned, led to an out¬ 
side gate. Watching, Dawn saw 
them leave the shadow of the porch, 
and start down its narrow length, 
toward her, and suddenly her heart 
choked her, and the blood pounded 
against her temples. For the man’s 
face w'asn’t a blur any more. It w'as 
a dark-eyed, thin-cheeked, familiar 
face. Jack’s face! And, Dawn was 
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In awe. Dawn watched Hilda Brian. A tall woman, with fair hair, huge 
gray eyes, and lips that seemed to Dawn the most beautiful in the world 
—lips that Jack had kissed! ‘"As though he would ever want to kiss me 
again after kissing her!” she thought miserably. 


leaning against the sill, hidden in 
the shadow of the fluttering cur¬ 
tains, sick and faint and weak. 

She thought: “If he looks up. 


he’ll see me.” She tried to move 
and couldn’t. Her feet were lead— 
tons of lead, weighing her down. 
Her body was like a frozen body, it 
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was so cold and white and still. If 
she could only move away from that 
window! 

They were talking, and their 
voices drifted up to her, muffled and 
soft in the thick, soft night. There 
was a laugh—Hilda’s laugh— 
huskily caressing, and a tender: 


“Darling! I hate to let you go, but 
you’d better. Poke will be coming 
any minute now, and it’s dangerous 
your being here like this. And 

about the child-” 

Dawn’s fists clenched, her cheeks 
burned. “She means me!” she 
thought. “She’s talking about me 
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and laughing! I can hear the laugh 
in her voice!” 

“— about Dawn. I’ll see she 
doesn’t come here again. Leave 
that to me. I warned Poke to¬ 
night.” 

And suddenly, before Dawn could 
move, or tear herself away, those 
beautiful white arms had crept up 
and were about Jack’s neck, and 
those beautiful, laughing lips were 
whispering against his face: 

“Won’t you kiss me. Jack, before 
you go? Won’t you tell me you love 
me? I need it—oh, so terribly, my 
very, very dear!” 

And Dawn had her hands before 
her eyes and was praying: “Make 
me blind, God! Make me blind and 
deaf!” 

It was Phil, calling her name, that 
brought her about in stunned sur¬ 
prise. She had forgotten he existed. 
Had forgotten that he was in the 
same room or the same world. 

“Dawn!” he was crying as he hur¬ 
ried toward her. “What’s the mat¬ 
ter? What are you seeing out there 
in the garden? Ghosts?” But halt¬ 
ing beside her, his eyes followed 
hers, and his breath became an in¬ 
drawn whistle. “Whew! Hilda 
Brian and Jack Laird! And there’s 
Poke now—he’s opening the door! 
He’s coming in! He’s right behind 
us! If he catches them down there 
—those two—^he’ll kill them both!” 

And then, Poke was behind 
Dawn, his breath hot on her cheek, 
and caught by the tenseness that 
held both Dawn and Phil, Poke was 
whispering too: “What’s wrong 
with you kids? What’s going on 
out there? Move over—let me see.” 

Dawn had no time to think, no 
time to analyze the emotions that 
prompted her. Primitive facts beat 
against a mind suddenly as primitive 
as a child’s. 


Down there in the moonlight, be¬ 
low the window where she stood, 
was Jack, his arms about Hilda. 
Her lips against his. In a second, 
unless she did something. Poke 
Brian, Hilda’s husband, would see 
him there, and kill him. Kill Jack! 
And, with a frightened sob and a 
wild, crazy sweep of her arm, Dawn 
grabbed the first thing her fright¬ 
ened fingers could touch—the huge 
blue bowl, with its heavy freight of 
flowers and water, and sent it 
careening madly toward the floor 
and Poke’s feet. 

To those two people below that 
opened window, the crash, coming 
against the sudden silence as it did, 
must have sounded like the crack 
of doom. 

Dazedly, Dawn was conscious of 
them. Conscious of Jack’s white, 
upturned face and of his startled, 
distended eyes. Swifty, almost, as 
the click of a camera lens, their 
gaze met and held; then Poke, the 
window and w^hat lay beyond it 
forgotten, was nursing an aching 
ankle, and swearing softly to him¬ 
self, and Phil had his fingers on her 
arm and was dragging her toward 
the door, while across an empty 
dance hall, where hurrying waiters 
cleaned and righted and sorted, lay 
the night and Phil’s waiting car. 

.They were on their way back to 
town, before, so it seemed to Dawn, 
she had begun once more, to 
breathe. 

Phil’s hands were trembling on 
the wheel, his lips were trembling. 
He was laughing beneath his breath, 
hysterical almost, as a woman. 

“You certainly wrecked old 
Poke,” he said, “knocking those 
flowers on him, the'way you did! 
But if you hadn’t! Gosh! It would 
have meant murder, sure as I’m 
living! A double murder!” 
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Dawn began to cry, harsh, jerky 
sobs. She felt like a rag w'rung dry 
—miserable, forlorn. She w'anted 
to die. “I hate Jack Laird!” she 
choked. “I hate him!” 

Phil patted her shoulder in 
awkward comforting. “You’re a 
square-shooter!” he said. “I don’t 
blame you for hating him, but you 
sure saved his life and hers!” 

And he added in awed admira¬ 
tion: “The nerve of Laird! Kissing 
Poke’s wife under old Poke’s very 
windows! Sure wish I had his 
nerve! Heaven knows I’m going to 
need it.” 

He drove for a while in silence, 
his eyes on the road before him, his 
lips sober. At last he said: “Dawn, 
you know all right, that I’m in a 
mess, and I think you know bv this 
time; what it is or guess. It’s 
drugs.” And looking down at her 
pinched, white face, he said pity¬ 
ingly: 

“Heaven knows you’ve got 
troubles enough of your own, you 
poor kid, but, maybe listening to 
mine will help you forget them. 
I’ve got to tell some one or burst! 

“It was that Dopey kid you saw 
to-night who got me started. You 
see, he comes from the same toAvn 
I do. I’ve known him all my life. 
My folks knew his mother before 
him. Kind of a relative of ours, in 
a way. She took dope before he 
was born. They’d no business send¬ 
ing him away to a school like this. 
He—he came to me here, crazy for 
the stuff—mad for it. Got down on 
his knees and begged me to get him 
some, I did. I knew a guy in town 
who peddled it, and I got it for him. 

Oh, I’m not trying to excuse my¬ 
self, Dawn. I know it’s a rotten 
racket. I know there’s no excuse, 
but the guy who sold the stuff to me 
was crazy to get into the college 
trade, and I—^I was crazy for 


money. Money to make myself a 
big shot for Det. He gave me the 
money and I delivered the goods. 
Peddling dope- Well, I’m tell¬ 

ing you, gal, it’s a darned sight 
easier game to get into than it is to 
get out of. Take it from me.” 

Dawn touched his hand with hers. 
She said: “I’m sorry, Phil. I—I 
can’t tell you how sorry I am.” And 
then, she forgot him, for her own 
trouble was too great and too near. 

“Jack and Poke Brian’s wife! 
Jack and Poke Brian’s wife!” The 
words w'ere a hum in her ears, a 
drone to the drone of the engine. 

At the curb before the house at 
last, Phil stopped. He said: “Well, 
here we are.” At the sound of his 
voice, and the harsh rasp of his 
brakes, two people, kissing in the 
shadow of the veranda steps, broke 
apart. The girl swung toward them, 
the door light, white on her face. It 
w'as Det. Seeing Phil, her face 
tightened for an instant, set in stern 
young lines. But only for an in¬ 
stant, then, with a taunting laugh, 
she waved at him, and ran through 
the door. 

Phil’s mouth twisted into a 
grotesque mockery of an answering 
smile. He tried to speak and 
groaned. Shaken out of her grief. 
Dawn stared up at him, shocked at 
the lost misery of his eyes. 

He put his arm about her. “I’m 
a rotter. I’m a no-good. I deserve 
what Det’s handing me, but it hurts. 
I—I wish you’d kiss me good night. 
Dawn. I’m so unhappy.” 

Dawn said, “I’m unhappy, too, 
Phil,” and lifted her face to his, and 
they kissed, seeking comfort from 
each other, sharing each other’s 
misery. 

Then, Dawn climbed wearily out. 
“So long, Phil.” And Phil an¬ 
swered: “I’ll be seeing you,” and 
stepped on the gas. 
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I Wish I had let Poke Brian £nd you! cried Dawn. **Do you know that 
he was right behind me, while you were kissing his wife? Do you know 
that if I badn*t saved you, he would have seen you there, and killed 

you both?** 


Dawn was halfway up the steps 
leading to her sorority house, when 
she saw Jack. 


Hidden by a clump of bushes be¬ 
side the balcony rail, he had been 
waiting for her, and stepping out. 

























































































































































































































































































































Forgotten Bride 



lield his hands up to her in a quick 
humbleness of pleading. 

“Dawn!” he cried. “Darhng! 
To-night at the Dells—you saw me, 
I know. I heard a crash and looked 
up, and there you were staring 
down at me from that open window! 
I hurried right here to explain. I’ve 
been waiting—it seems to me hours! 
I saw you out there in the car, kiss¬ 
ing Phil Barnes! Oh, Dawn dear, 
don’t misjudge me! Give me a 
chance. There’s something I’ve got 
to, tell you, but I can’t tell you to¬ 
night. I—I can’t. I promised. To¬ 
morrow-” 

Swaying where she stood. Dawn 
looked down at him, and her face 
was frozen and white and cold. 
“Not to-morrow nor a thousand to¬ 
morrow!” she said. “There isn’t 
time enough in this world nor the 
next, to explain away what I saw 
and heard this night!” 

Then, in a flaming rush of anger, 
red anger, that blurred her sight and 
shook her speech: 

“I wish I hadn’t knocked that jar 
off onto Poke Brian’s feet! I wish 

TO BE C( 


I’d let him find you! Do you know 
that he was right behind me, while 
you were down there beneath that 
window, kissing his wife? Do you 
know that if I hadn’t saved you, he 
would have seen you there, and 
killed you both?” 

She ran up the steps. At the top 
one, she stopped to fling back over 
her shoulder: 

“This is good-by! I never want 
to see you or hear your voice again, 
as long as I live!” 

To drown his answer, she 
slammed the heavy door behind her. 
But it stuck, and she wasn’t soon 
enough. As she pounded her way 
up the thick-carpeted stairs, as she 
clicked through the hallways and 
rattled at the door of her room, his 
words were ringing in her ears, and 
timing their threat to the throbbing 
of her pulses and to the angry 
tumult of her heart. 

“Whether you want to or not,” he 
had cried after her, “you’re going to 
see me. And you’re going to listen 
to me too. Dawn Arden, if I have 
to kidnap you to make you!” 




• ••Successful aid in 

PREVENTING Colds 

At the first nasal irritation or sniffle, 
apply Vicks Va-tro-nol—^just a few drops. 
Used in time, it helps to avoid many 
colds entirely. (Two sizes: 30^, 50^.) 
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Fires 


Of Love 


By Patricia Ellsworth 



G loria sUd ter small, trim foot 
into the second of the scailet 
moccasins the old squaw had 
brought in that morning, and stood 
up to inspect herself in the mirror. 
A mischievous smile dimpled about 
her Cupid’s-bow mouth. Her warm 
brown eyes danced. 

She was tliinking of the tall, red- 
haired young fellow with whom, for 


the past two weeks, she had been 
playing the old, old game of love, 
but in a new fashion. Gloria knew 
that “Red” McKenzie was inter¬ 
ested—^he couldn’t help being. Men 
up here in this North country were 
no different than they were on Park 
Avenue. That is, they were no dif¬ 
ferent in respect to falling in love 
with Gloria. The only thing was 
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that this broad-shouldered, steady¬ 
eyed young Alaskan had the power 
of hiding, behind a mask of appar¬ 
ent indifference, whatever he might 
be feeling. 

Her smile faded to a look of 
pensive reflection. Gloria was won¬ 
dering what Kirk Ralston would 
say if he could see her now. His 
cynical eyes would go slowly over 
her outfit—the scarlet fur-lined 
moccasins, with heavy wool trousers 
tucked into their tops, the red-and- 
black plaid shirt open at the throat 
to reveal a V-shaped section of 
smooth w’hite skin—and after a lei¬ 
surely survey he’d certainly nod his 
approval. 

“Ripping winter sports costume. 
Glory, old thing!” she could hear 
him drawl. 

And, after all, it vxis important 
what Kirk would think. Because in 
the end—no matter how many 
hearts she might brealc in this coun¬ 
try of black, silent forests, fierce, 
rushing blue rivers, and raw, virgin 
gold—it was Kirk whom she would 
marry. That had been tacitly set¬ 
tled ever since Gloria left finishing 
school. 

But the tall, slender girl in the 
colorful costume had no intention of 
letting thoughts of Kirk hamper her. 
Red McKenzie had so far baffled 
her most expert attempts at heart¬ 
breaking. He might be interested, 
but he refused to show it. 

“Wait till he sees me to-night!” 
she thought, and suddenly became 
aware of the rush and roar of the 
storm wind, outside her window. 
Inside the road house where her fa¬ 
ther had left her while he made a 
flying trip to one of his mines, it was 
warm and cozy. But out there, 
where night was beginning to add its 
terrors to the tumultuous drive of 
the blizzard, men were pitifully out¬ 
classed. 


Gloria raised a beautifully mani¬ 
cured hand to her wavy brown hair. 
She patted it . into place, turned her 
head with the proud motion of a 
thoroughbred, and again smiled at 
the girl in the looking-glass. 

“You’re a rascal!” she said in a 
low, thrilling voice. “And to-night, 
as usual, you’re up to rascality!” 

She turned and went swiftly into 
the hall. Down wide stairs—each 
tread made of a single hewn log— 
and into the big room where sus- 
p>endcd kerosene lamps gave out a 
cheerful orange light. At the farther 
end of the long apartment, a great 
log fire roared and crackled up the 
chimney. Near the center of the 
room stood a large Klondike stove, 
which really furnished the grateful 
warmth on nights like this. 

The room was deserted, save for 
a solitary figure, standing with its 
back to the stove. Gloria, coming 
down the last four steps, was acutely 
aware of the steady scrutiny of those 
enigmatic gray eyes. She knew that 
her entrance was enough to set any 
man’s heart to ^beating fast. 

Then her own heart did a quick 
little bound and began to race. Red 
McKenzie was coming toward her! 
Not only that, but the mask was 
gone from his handsome, masterful 
face, and his eyes burned with an 
expression she had never seen in 
them before. 

“Gloria!” he cried. 

Just that one word. But Gloria 
suddenly knew that neither Kirk 
Ralston nor any of the other men 
with whom she played around back 
in New York could have said as 
much in five minutes. She stood 
on the bottom step, her dusky-red 
lips parted, her cheeks flushed, her 
eyes sparkling. 

Suddenly and amazingly, she felt 
the wild impulse to turn and run. 
There was something in that deeply 
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tanned, resolute face that frightened 
her. 

“I wonder if you know how beau¬ 
tiful you are!” he said in a low, vi¬ 
brant voice. “Gloria, it’s no use 
pretending! This is a country where 
men speak the truth. And you-” 

Gloria’s feet seemed frozen to that 
bottom step. A tiny voice within 
her cried: “Fly! Fly! You’ve 
started something you can’t con- 
trol!” 

Then she was in his arms. Her 
face was against his, and Gloria 
found herself marveling at the sat¬ 
iny softness of his skin. He held 
her close in arms of steel. 

“Gloria, my darling!” he whis¬ 
pered huskily. “I’ve tried to fight 
against you—^you’re the only thing 
in the world I’ve ever feared. Love 
—^it can be so terrible. But it’s no 


Gloria had recovered the use of 
her lithe young muscles. With a 
sudden twist, she freed herself. She 
stood facing him, breatlung deeply. 
She knew that her eyes were still 
dancing, that her face was flushed. 

But that was just the mechanical 
reaction to being kissed by a man 
as handsome and strong as Red Mc¬ 
Kenzie. It had been an interesting 
experience. However, this confla¬ 
gration she had started must be 
quickly quenched. 

“I’m so sorry!” she said, almost in 
a whisper. “Red—Mr. McKenzie, 
if I’ve led you to think—if you’ve 
misconstrued-’ ’ 

He was looking at her with an 
expression that made her falter. 
There was amazement in it, and 
something else. 

Gloria knew that now her face 
was blazing. For an instant she 
dropjied her eyes before that ac¬ 
cusing stare. 

Then she forced herself to look 
squarely at him. 


“I thought you’d remember our 
comparative cincumstances,” she • 
breathed. 

Red frowned. He stirred, as if 
he were going to take her in his 
arms again. Then he laughed, a 
low, scornful laugh. 

“You mean that you are the 
daughter of a wealthy man, that 
you’re listed in the social register.'*” 
he asked softly. 

Gloria tried to think of some 
other way of putting it. Somehow, 
Red managed to make the reason 
back of her conduct so sordid and 
ugly! 

Then she nodded. 

“And you’ve just been playing 
with me?” he demanded. 

Gloria wished she had never come 
down those wide stairs. She wished 
she’d never come to this North 
country. Almost, for the moment, 
she wished that she’d never been 
born. 

Aliserably, she nodded again. 

“Oh, Red, I’m so sorrjd I didn’t 
think-” 

“You didn’t think I could feel 
pain! You thought a man like me 
—a rough, common person, with no 
background—^was just something to 
be played with, and broken, and 
tossed aside!” His voice was as cold 
as the storm wind raging outside. 
“I see! Well, I can take it. And 
perhaps learn a useful lesson by the 
experience!” 

He turned, and went striding 
across the long, mellowly hghted 
room, and out through a door that 
opened into the kitchen wing. 

Gloria stood without moving. 
Her hps were parted; her eyes were 
wide and frightened. 

Another door, over at the farther 
side, opened and a man came 
through. He was not as tall as Red, 
but he had enormous shoulders, and 
arms so long and powerful that they 
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**You didn't think 
I could feel pain! 
You thought a 
man like me —a 
rough, common 
person, with no 
background —was 
just something to 
be played with, 
and broken, and 
tossed aside!" He 
gave a scornful 
laugh. 


\ 

made him look like some dangerous 
animal. His eyes were keen and 
narrow. He looked about, as if to 
assure himself that there was no one 
in the big room except the radiantly 
beautiful girl at the foot of the 
stairs. 


When he came across, 
those cruel, shining 
eyes burned into hers. 

“Ah, Miss Gloria!” 
he murmured. “You 
are beau-tee-ful to¬ 
night! Always you are 
beau-tce-ful, but now— 
see! I kneel before 
you.” 

Gloria drew back. 
There was something 
about Jacques Lacleve, 
her father’s manager up 
here in Alaska, that 
made her flesh creep. 

“I’m afraid I must 
leave you,” she mur¬ 
mured, making a move 
to start up the stairs. 

Lacleve was up from his kneeling 
position. With incredible speed and 
precision he glided before her, bar¬ 
ring her way. Standing so close 
that she could see the little flecks 
of scaly color in his black eyes, he 
was again smiling that evil smile. 
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“This is Alaska,” he said ab¬ 
ruptly, “In this country men and 
women show their true natures! My 
beau-tee-ful darling-” 

He swept her up in those long, 
powerful arms. Gloria twisted side- 
wise, and her white, pearly teeth 
sank into the flesh of his shoulder. 

With a snarling cry of pain, he 
dropped her. She sprang quickly 
away. 

Jacques Laclewe rubbed the place 
where Gloria had bitten him. A 
slow smile spread over his dark, 
menacing face. 

“Little wild cat!” he mui-mured. 
“But I like you so, my darling! And 
what Jacques Lacleve likes—he 
takes!” 

He made no move to come closer. 
Gloria watched him with abhor¬ 
rence. 

“As soon as my father returns 
-” she began. 

Lacleve shrugged. 

“When he returns, I shall be away 
on business. You will tell liim what 
I have done.? You will have me 
discharged.? My beau-tee-ful dar¬ 
ling, I have not been idle during 
these eight years I wo'rk for your 
father! I have feathered my nest. 
I am reech. I discharge myself!” 

He paused, and his burning eyes 
went slowly and gloatingly over the 
slender, graceful figure of the girl 
who, with flashing eyes and dilated 
nostrils, confronted him. 

“But I shall come back,” he mur¬ 
mured. “At a time when you do 
not expect me—I shall come back!” 
He gave her a long, meaning look. 

Then he was gone. Gloria drew 
out her handkerchief and viciously 
scrubbed the spot on her cheek 
where he had kiss ed her. 

The wind was rising. She moved 
across toward the big round stove 
in the center of the room. Then, 


abruptly, she paused and stood in¬ 
tently, listening. 

Distant bells, and the fierce, ex¬ 
ultant yelp of malemute dogs, rac¬ 
ing for the shelter of the road house! 

The door leading into the kitchen 
swimg open, and she saw the vast 
figure of Jake Thompson, proprietor 
of the establishment. Usually his 
round, plump face was wreathed in 
smiles, but to-night he looked grave 
and uneasy. 

“Wliat is it, Jal<e?” Gloria de¬ 
manded. 

“A man just came through from 
the mines, miss,” he told her. 
“There’s word from your father.” 

Suddenly Gloria was trembling. 
She took an impulsive step toward 
the man. 

“What is it?” she demanded 
sharply. “Tell me quickly! Don’t 
just stand there!” 

Jake Thompson rubbed his chin. 

“Miss,” he rumbled, “if you was 
to take something, a drop of brandy, 
to kind of brace you up-” 

She darted across to where he 
stood, seized his shoulders, and tried 
to shake him. 

“Tell me what’s happened!” she 
cried. “Is dad sick?” 

“He got hurt, miss. But there’s 
a good doctor up there, and most 
likely he’ll be all right. He was un¬ 
conscious.” 

Gloria wasn’t frightened. Now 
that the full force of the calamity 
had struck her, she was steady and 
resolute. 

“I’ll start for the mines at once!” 
she said steadily. “Please arrange 
everything.” 

But Jake was shaking his head. 

“You can’t possibly get up there 
till this storm’s over!” he protested. 
“In two or three days, maybe.” 

Gloria stamped her foot. The 
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fur-lined moccasin made a thudding 
sound as it struck the log floor. 

“Do as I tell you!” she cried im¬ 
periously. “Dad needs me! He may 
be dying! There must be some one 
who-” 

.Jake backed farther into the open 
door.w'ay. He turned and looked 
into the kitchen. Then he faced 
Gloria, and drew the door partly 
shut. 

“This musher who came dowm was 
nearly trapped by the storm, miss,” 
he explained in a low voice. “But 
there’s one man could make it. I’ll 
talk to him.” 

Gloria knew. She had heard of 
Red McKenzie’s prowess as a storm 
fighter. And she knew Red’s male- 
mutes. He had given her lessons in 
driving them. For an instant her 
mind fought against the idea of 
asking a favor of a man who had 
talked to her as Red had. Then 
she thought of her father, uncon¬ 
scious, perhaps dying. 

“Please tell Mr. McKenzie to be 
ready as quickly as he can. And 
tell him this is strictly business. I’ll 
pay him whatever he asks.” 

A heavy fur cap that completely 
hid her shining brown hair, a parka, 
fur-lined and warm as eiderdown, 
mittens. Gloria was so wrapped 
away from the storm that she 
moved with difficulty out through 
the kitchen, where Jake Thompson 
stood shaking his head and fearing 
the worst; out through a door that 
was quickly opened and as quickly 
closed. In that instant, the bliz¬ 
zard struck her so roughly in the 
face that she gasped and turned her 
head. 

Before she could turn back, strong 
arms swung her from her feet and 
were carrying her. She felt as 
helpless as a baby. Dimly, through 


the driving snow, she saw the stern, 
impassive face above hers. Again 
her heart w'as pounding like a wild 
thing. 

“Red,” she murmured, “it’s so 
gooel of you-” 

“This is strictlv business as far 

«/ 

as I’m concerned, miss,” Red Mc¬ 
Kenzie broke in. 

He stooped and lowered her into 
the inclosed portion of the long sled. 
Out in front, their sharp ears tilted 
forward, she could see the dogs. 

A long-lashed whip whistled and 
cracked with the resonance of a 
pistol shot. 

“Mush, you rascals!” Red cried. 

The sled was flying away from 
the road house into the storm. Red 
ran behind. The dogs yelped shrilly, 
and silvery bells attach^ to their 
collars tinkled against the wind. 

The yellow lights in the windows 
of the log building were gone. On 
every side was the raging storm. 
Gloria nestled down into the warm 
space Red had placed her in. He 
had tucked heavy blankets about 
her. 

She turned her head. 

“Can’t you ride?” she called. 

No answer. The dogs were 
stretched out, racing fleetly away 
into the night. Red McKenzie ran 
like a panther behind the long sled. 
Suddenly Gloria felt how small and 
helpless she was. 

“If he’d only be friends!” she 
thought, then felt her face burning 
again. 

She hadn’t been very friendly. 
She had deliberately flirted till she 
caught his interest. She had set 
herself to break through the barrier 
of reserve he had erected. Then 
she had pleaded the social register! 

The dogs had settled down to 
their night’s work. For a time they 
went briskly up a long grade. Then 
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they topped the summit, and Gloria 
saw the tall figure of her compan¬ 
ion, balancing on the rear of the 
sled. 

Impulsively, she spoke. 

“Red—Mr. McKenzie, I wish 
you’d tell me more about your dogs. 
They seem so faithful and strong.” 

“Yes, miss. They’re good dogs.” 

Gloria bit her lip. He certainly 
knew how to keep her at a distance! 
She cowered down into the sled and 
realized how lonely she was out 
here, in this untamed Northland— 
at night, in a storm that had sent 
experienced mushers running for 
cover! 

Timidly, she looked up at him. 

“Red, if I’d been born up here, 
if I were used to this wild country 
and-” 

The sled struck the bottom of the 
grade, and Red was again running 
behind. 

“Hi, Tillicum! Hi, Juno!” he 
cried. “Mush!” 

Gloria bowed her head. She 
squeezed her eyes tight shut; but 
hot, salty tears were stealing down 
her face. They froze there, and she 
began to sob. 

Abruptly, Red was again stand¬ 
ing on the rear platform. 

“Feet cold.'’” he inquired, and Ms 
voice certainly was. 

“No; I’m warm as toast. But, 
Red-” 

Abrupt and eerie, there came the 
sound of a long-drawn shout. Gloria 
caught her breath and listened. 

The eerie voice came again. 

“Ahoy, McKenzie! Pull up!” 

Red McKenzie ignored the sum¬ 
mons. 

“Mush, you rascals!” he cried. 

Another sound—^the crack of a 
rifle shot, the whine of a high-pow¬ 
ered bullet! Gloria cried out in 
terror. 


“Steady! Give me that carbine,” 
Red ordered. 

She groped for it, and a second 
cracking shot ripped through the 
howl of the wind. 

A dog yelped shrilly, the team 
whirled, and in an instant they were 
milling and fighting. Red leaped 
among them. Gloria could see him 
cutting straps, hurling something 
out of the track of the sled. 

“Oh, Red!” she cried piteously. 
“One of your dogs-” 

“Never mind that!” he snarled 
back at her. “Steady, you rascals. 
Tilliciun—gee! There you are!” 

He came swinging back, and for 
an instant stood staring toward the 
back trail. 

“He’s trying to snipe us, miss!” 
he muttered. “It’s lucky I gave you 
some lessons in driving a dog team. 
You may have to use it!” 

Gloria’s heart was beating slowly, 
heavily. A great weight of fear 
crushed down upon her. 

“You mean-” 

But they were flying over the 
trail, and Red was running at her 
side. He had thrust the carbine 
back into her mittened hands. 
Looking fearfully upward, she mar¬ 
veled at the easy endurance with 
which he kept up with the flying 
malemutes. 

A third crashing shot—and Red 
McKenzie stumbled and nearly fell. 
He caught at the crossbar of the 
sled. The dogs, sensing something 
WTong, slowed to a trot and stopped. 

Gloria tried to scramble out. An 
unsteady hand pressed her back. 

“Got me—through the shoulder!” 
Red muttered. “Listen, miss, you 
can drive. The dogs know the trail.” 

He swayed drunkenly. Next in¬ 
stant he had fallen heavily to the 
snow. He lay very still. Gloria, 
facing the crisis of her young life, 
took her courage in both hands. 
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Quickly, she stooped and grasped 
Red’s shouldei's. How heavy he 
was! Gloria had never tried to lift 
a man before. 

She clenched her teeth. 

“I’ve got to!” she whispered. 
“Red, darling!” 

There was a crimson stain seep¬ 
ing out into the snow. 'The sight 
of it released an almost sui)erhuman 
power in her slender body. Quickly, 
she slid her arms under him and 
staggered erect. 

A snarling shout from behind, 
and Gloria had lifted Red into the 
sled. She caught up the carbine, 
whirled, and fired into the darkness. 
Then the gun was back, lying across 
Red’s body. 

Gloria’s clear, eager voice rang 
out: 

“Mush—^Tillicum—Juno! Mush, 
you rascals!” 

There was a sob at the end of 
that thrilling command. She was 
using the words she had so often 
heard Red use. And now she was 
balanced on the rear platform, and 
the dogs were racing with tense 
traces down a long grade. 

No more shots. But she could 
hear the distant yelps of another 
dog team. She had recognized that 
hoarse, evil voice. Jacques Lacleve 
had taken advantage of her emer¬ 
gency. And his team would be pull¬ 
ing a lighter load than Red’s male- 
mutes. 

Something loomed, over at the 
side. Gloria shaded her eyes from 
the blinding snow. Set back from 
the narrow trail, she could just make 
out tlie gloomy bulk of a cabin. 
There were no lights in the windows. 

“Gee!” she cried. “Tilhcum, 
Juno!” 

They were swerving. They took 
the turn into the narro'w gulch al¬ 


most at full speed, and dashed up 
to the deserted cabin. 

“Red!” she panted. “Red, dar¬ 
ling, can’t you hear me? Oh, I need 
you so!” 

But there was no sound from the 
motionless figure lying in the sled. 
With flying fingers, Gloria unfast¬ 
ened the dogs. She crossed to the 
cabin door and opened it. The 
malemutes trotted into the dark in¬ 
terior of the building. 

With determined chin raised high, 
she swung back to the sled. She 
got down on her knees, slid her 
round young arms under the figure 
of the man who had suddenly come 
to mean so much to her, and next 
moment was staggering across to 
the open door. She laid Red on a 
bunk in one corner. 

A threatening shout roared out 
suddenly. 

“You, inside the cabin! Must I 
keel you all?” 

It was Lacleve’s voice. Gloria 
crouched near the shattered window. 
The carbine rested across her knees. 
If she could just see him, that evil 
head, poised on those immen.se 
shoulders. 

Confusedly, she found herself 
wondering at the strange, fierce 
strength that steadied her nerves 
and quickened her muscles. Was 
this the Gloria Carver who had 
played tennis at Palm Beach and 
Newport? Was this the careless, 
pleasure-loving young thing who 
had been going to marry Kirk Ral¬ 
ston, because he was the most de¬ 
sirable man in her set? 

No sound, save the mighty vcace 
of the blizzard. Gloria shivered. 

Suddenly Gloria tensed. Some¬ 
thing was stirring, back there. 

The dogs yelped and snarled. A 
gun flamed, and one of the male- 
mutes lay kicking. 
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Gloria swung the 
carbine, but the gun 
was knocked from her 
clutching hands. A 
dark, muffled figure 
was upon her. It 
caught her in gigantic 
arms, and whirled her 
from her feet. 

Now Jacques La¬ 
de ve was kissing her. 

His face was crusted with frozen 
snow. He rubbed that icy cheek 
against hers, then again liis burning 
lips Avere seeking her eyes, her 
throat, her lips.^’ 

‘‘Red! Red!” 

But it was not Red McKenzie 
who came driving upon them. A 
huge black dog snarled once and 


launched himself like 
an arrow for Lacleve’s 
throat. 

“Drag him down, 
Tillicum!’^ Gloria 
cried. 

Laclave evidently 
had figured that that 
one shot was enough 
to cow the malemutes. 
Now the lead dog had 
hurled him to the ground. 

Gloria, panting and shaken, had 
torn herself free from his arms as he 
went down. 

“Red!” she cried. “Red, darling!” 

Then, back there in the darkness, 
Tillicum was snarling and worrying 
sometliing. Gloria saw that Lacleve 
was lying very still, and that the 

LS—4A 


**Redr* she panted, **Red 
darling, can*t you hear 
me? Oh, I need you soF* 
But there was no sound 
from the motionless fig¬ 
ure lying in the sled. 
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great black dog was merely menac¬ 
ing his vanquished foe. 

She raced across to the bunk 
where Red lay, and began to work 
furiously. Once Red oi>ened his 
eyes and tried to mutter a protest. 

“Leave me! You—the dogs-” 

But he lay still and silent when 
she lifted him into the sled. 

Then they were again flying 
through the storm. Red had said 
that his dogs knew the trail to the 
mine. Gloria, alternately running 
behind and balancing on the tiny 
platform, tried to realize that 
this was not just a terrible 
dream. It was reality! Some¬ 
where in that whirling dark¬ 
ness ahead, her father lay, 
perhaps dying. 

But the thing that brought 
a sob to her trembling lips 
was the glint of that white, 
still face, almost at her feet. 

“Red, Red!” she whispered 
unsteadily. “I do love you! 

Why didn’t I know it in 
time.'*” 

The roar of the blizzard, 
and occasionally the sharp 
yelp of one of the malemutes. 

On and on, till Gloria believed time 
had ceased and eternity had begun. 

Nothing but black swaying trees, 
and then- 

“Mush, Tillicum! Mush, Juno! 
Mush, you rascals; there are the 
lights!” Gloria cried. 

She sat in a warm, tastefully fur¬ 
nished room in Doctor Tolliver’s log 
house. The tall, ruddy-faced mine 
physician was bending over the ibed. 

He turned and looked wonder- 
ingly at Gloria. 

“Gloria, lass, I don’t see how ye 
did it! Red’ll weigh one hundr^ 
and eighty, if he weighs a poxmd! 
Ye must have muscles of steel un¬ 
der that soft, warm flesh!” 

LS-5A 


Gloria shook her head impa¬ 
tiently. 

“Never mind me,” she whispered 
huskily. “Is he—^is Red-” 

“It’s only the good that die 
young, my dear,” Doctor Tolliver 
said mischievously. “He’ll be con¬ 
scious any time, now.” 

Gloria stood up. Her face was 
radiant. 

“And dad’s coming along all 
right.?” she asked. 

“He’s doing as well as ye can ex¬ 
pect. It’ll be a good four weeks be¬ 


fore he gets the use of his legs." 

Gloria stood looking down at the 
man in the bed. Her face had in it 
a light that made the old Scotch 
doctor shake his head and smile a 
bit wistfully. 

“Do ye really love him?” Doctor 
Tolliver asked in a voice tliat was 
almost a whisper. 

“Love Red? I love him so that 
I’m going to stay up in this terrible 
country, just to be with him, al¬ 
ways!” 

The old doctor carefully removed 
his glasses and wiped them. 

“Then I’ll let ye into a bit of a 
secret,” he said. “The young rascal 
came up here five years ago from 
the States. The next year up comes 
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a fine gentleman, in Fifth Avenue 
raiment, looking for his son. No one 
by the name he wanted anywhere 
hereabout! But when he set eyes 
on Red McKenzie-” 

Abruptly the shock of red hair 
outlined against the snowy pillow 
stiiTcd. Red twisted his head and 
stared belligerently up. 

“Shut up, doc!” he rasped. 
“That’s my secret!” 

Doctor Tolliver chuckled. 

“I’ll teach ye to play possum on 
me! And I’ll leave ye to whisper 
your own secrets! Remember, nurse, 
ye mustn’t excite liim!” 

Gloria sat on the edge of the bed. 
Her eyes were wide and wondering. 

“Whatever did Doctor Tolliver 
mean.?” she demanded. 

Red grinned. He pulled her down 
beside him, tumbled her hair, 
rubbed that smooth, velvety cheek 
of his against her flushed one. 

Then he took her face between his 
strong hands and looked deep into 
her eye.:. 

“Years ago,” he explained, “there 
was a family of nice people who had 
an apartment overlooking Central 
Park, and a summer home up in 
Westchester. They were the kind 
of people who keep their servants 
till they’re old and then pension 
them. Salt-of-the-earth people. 

“All except one member. He was 
red-headed, and at the time I am 
telling you about he had freckles. 
He was the kind of boy who wants 
to know what is going on in those 
far places where the jungle crouches, 
warm and steamy, in the tropic sun, 
or up where men of iron pit their 
strength against the great White Si¬ 
lence. Then, one day, this boy mis¬ 
understood something his father did. 
It was done for his good, but he 
didn’t see it that way. Remember, 
he had I’cd hair and a temper which 


up to that time had never been dis¬ 
ciplined. 

“So he did what many other fool¬ 
ish young fellows do. He ran away. 
He came up here to Alaska, and 
every one called him Red. Before 
long he regretted what he had done, 
but he was too proud to admit that 
to any one. However, he wrote a 
confidential letter to a friend, and 
six weeks later the finest, most up¬ 
right and kindly gentleman in all 
the world made the long trip by 
train and steamer, and for five hun¬ 
dred miles by dog sled, just to tell 
him that every one at home loved 
him. They'loved him so much that 
they wanted him to live his own life 
in his own way. All they asked, was 
an occasional letter, telling them 
that he was well and happy.” 

Red laughed, a deep, vibrant 
laugh that made something in Glo¬ 
ria’s heart begin to dance. 

“He had been a spoiled boy, back 
in the old days; but the Northland 
taught him that real strength is gen¬ 
tle, never boisterous or self-asser¬ 
tive,” Red told her. “Perhaps it 
made a man of him!” 

Gloria struggled to her elbow. 
Her arm went under his neck and 
she bent over him, staring into his 
laughing gi*ay eyes. 

“And then another spoiled young 
thing came up here, and the man 
they call Red learned to love her?” 
she said tremulously. 

But Red didn’t try to answer that 
in words. What use did Gloria have 
for words when Red was crushing 
her close as though he would never 
let her go, when his lips were pressed 
to hers in a throbbing kiss that 
thrilled her to the depths of her 
soul? With a sigh of content she 
relaxed in his arms, secure in the 
Icnowledge that nothing could ever 
extinguish the fires of love that 
burned so brightly in their hearts. 




Tender Arms 


By Elise Phillips 


T ired?’’ Ward asked as they 
followed Louisa and Phil 
from the car into the lobby 
of the Pinv Woods Manor. 

t/ 

"'I’m tired, and cold, and hungry,” 
Jocelyn replied. ‘"And I’m cross.” 

Ward’s voice was heavy wdth sar¬ 
casm as he said, “You amaze me.” 

“Oh, don’t be funny!” Jocelyn 
dropped into a big armchair, her 
coat collar turned up to her ears. 


her brown vagabond hat drawn 
down almost to the bridge of her 
slim, small nose. “Your wit is 
about as light as an elephant’s foot.” 

She surveyed the people sitting 
and walking about the brilliantly 
lighted lobby, and w'ondered why 
she had allowed herself to be per¬ 
suaded to take this trip. She hadn’t 
wanted to leave New York. She 
had been enjoying the parties all 
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their f'r<fnds had been giving .since 
she and Ward announced their en¬ 
gagement, but he and Phil had got¬ 
ten the idea that a couple of weeks 
in Pinehurst would be fun. 

“And whatever Phil thinks, 
Louisa agrees to,” Jocelyn told her¬ 
self. “She’s that kind of wife, and 
Ward expects me to be just like 
her.” 

She turn 3d to stare at her sister, 
standing at the desk beside Phil, 
and noticed she wa.s getting heavier. 

“That’s what marriage does to 
you,” Jocelyn decided. 

Suddenly she sat up straight, 
pushing her hat back with an im¬ 
patient shove. 

“Look,” she urged Ward. “Look 
at that man over there.” 

His gaze followed hers to where a 
broad-shouldered young man in a 
dinner jacket sat I’cading a paper. 

“What about him.^” Ward in¬ 
quired w'itli a scowl. “Friend of 
yours.f*” 

“Not yet,” Jocelyn replied. “But 
isn’t he the best-looking brute you 
ever laid your eyes on.? He’s got 
features like a movie star and that 
sort of come-to-me-darling look in 
his eyes. I’m glad I came to Pine- 
hursl, after all.” 

“You’re a fliit!” Ward yowled, 
his hand on her chair knotting into 
a tight fist. 

Jocelyn whirled about to face him, 
cornflower eyes, under her curling 
brown bangs, narrow'ed to slits. 
“What do you mean, I’m a flirt? 
Can’t I even say a perfectly strange 
man is good-looking without your 
getting jealous?” 

“I’m not jealous,” Ward denied 
with sulky dignity. “But I do think 
that, for a girl who has been en¬ 
gaged only four weeks, you give a 
lot of time to other men.” 

At that moment Phil and Louisa 
joined them, and Jocelyn’s retort 


was cut off in the flow of Louisa’s 
complaints about the rooms assigned 
them. 

“They claim they never got our 
telegram,” she said, as the four 
moved tow'ard the dining room. 
“But that’s ridiculous. They finally 
gave Phil and me a room on the 
second floor. You’re up on. the third, 
Jocelyn, and Ward is on the fourth. 
The clerk says he’ll try to get us a 
suite to-morrow.” 

They w'ere passing the man with 
the newspaper, and for a second he 
looked up, his eyes meeting Joce¬ 
lyn’s briefly. Deliberately, knowing 
Ward was watching, she smiled. An 
answering smile flashed across the 
other’s face. 

Jocelyn had been feeling sulky, 
but now a pleasant exhilaration 
lightened her spirits. The man was 
certainly attractive, and just be¬ 
cause she was engaged it didn’t 
mean that she couldn’t even look at 
another man. 

She became aware of Ward, stalk¬ 
ing at her side. 

“Are you making yourself con¬ 
spicuous just to annoy me?” he de¬ 
manded. 

Her good nature restored, Jocelyn 
laid a placating hand on his arm. 

“Don’t be cross,” she soothed. 
“You’ll feel better when you’ve had 
something to eat.” 

“There’s no good putting me off 
with talk about dinner,” Ward re- 
torteel, and Jocelyn, looking up into 
his face, saw' it was dark with anger. 

Her owm quick temper flared and 
her eyes blazed as she stood still, 
confronting him, at the entrance to 
the dining room. 

“Don’t be dumb,” she snapped. 
“I’m not putting you off with any¬ 
thing. Are you still grousing be¬ 
cause I happened to say, with per¬ 
fect truth, that that man out there 
is handsome?” 
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“It’s not only that man,” Ward 
began. “It’s-” 

“Don’t tell me it’s the principle 
of the thing,” Jocelyn interrupted. 
“When any one says that, I know 
he’s trying to be. disagreeable. The 
truth is, you’re idiotically jealous, 
and I’m not going to stand it.” 

Ward surveyed her in silence a 
moment, his features granite-hard. 
An uncomfortably hollow sensation 
crept over Jocelyn. A little pulse 
of fear started vibrating deep inside 
her. She tlirust out her hand with 
an inarticulate cry. 

“I didn’t mean-” she be^n, 

when Louisa’s voice, sharp with im¬ 
patience, cut her off. 

“What are you two waiting for?” 
she demanded. “Come on and let’s 
have something to eat.” 

Ward stood aside for Jocelyn with 
the hint of a mocking bow. 

“When you and your sister have 
been fed we can continue this dis¬ 
cussion about what you will and will 
not stand.” 

Jocelyn, silent and apprehensive, 
preceded him to the table where 
Louisa and Phil waited. 

She sank into a seat and slowly 
peeled the gloves from her hands. 
Her eyes were on the big emerald 
that glowed on her third finger as 
she waited in silence for her order. 

When it came, she couldn’t eat. 
Her throat was tight, and a sense 
of utter weariness possessed her. 
Occasionally, from under her long 
lashes, she stole a glance at Ward. 
He w’as talking to Phil about golf. 

“I think I’ll go to bed,” she an¬ 
nounced suddenly. 

Ward turned to her. “Wait a bit. 
It will do you good to get a breath 
of air before you turn in.” 

“Yes, do go outside a while,” 
Louisa urged. 

“She thinks you want to kiss me 
good night,” Jocelyn observed. 


“Better come and get it over with 
or she’ll be disappointed. My sis¬ 
ter has a romantic soul.” 

She led the way from the long 
room, then stepped out a French 
door onto a gallery running the 
length of the hotel. The autumn air 
was crisp and fragrant with pines. 
Jocelyn stood still for a moment, 
leaning against the rail, drawing in 
great, deep breaths of the bracing 
air. 

Ward stood behind her, silent. 
Then, unexpectedly, his arms came 
about her and he pulled her into a 
tempestuous embrace, his cheek 
pressed hard against the girl’s. 

“I love you,” he said, his voice 
rough with emotion. “And you con¬ 
tinually make a mockery of it. If 
you loved me you wouldn’t.” 

Jocelyn moved her cheek the least 
bit so the roughness of his rubbed 
against her tender face. His mas¬ 
culinity seemed to engulf her. She 
felt suddenly suffocated. 

She wrenched free from his hold, 
facing liim in the dim light filtering 
through the windows. 

“I do love you,” she said, speak¬ 
ing slowly and thoughtfully. “But 
I’ve got to be myself. I can’t be 
watched and suspected all the time. 
Love, to me, means faith, trust. 
Unless you can trust me, I can’t be¬ 
lieve you love me.” 

“I do trust you,” Ward broke in. 
“But you make it so wretchedly 
hard. You flirt with every man you 
see. There are times when I think 
you’d go off with the first one who 
asked you.” 

Jocelyn stiffened, rigid with shock. 

“So that’s what you think of me!” 
She pulled the emerald from her fin¬ 
ger and held it out on the flat of 
palm. “Take it!” she cried. In 
spite of herself, her voice broke on 
a sob. 

Ward made no move to accept the 
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ring. She let it drop to the floor 
and whirled toward the entrance. 

“Wait,” he begged, striding after 
her. “Jocelyn, I didn’t mean-” 

Some one had come along behind 
him, picked up the ring. 

“Is this yours?” the newcomer 
asked Ward. And in the moment it 
took him to accept it, Jocelyn was 
gone. 

In her room she dropped to the 
side of her bed, beating her clenched 
fists against the soft bedclothes. 
The tears she would not shed 
swelled in her throat. 

She would take the train back to 
New York in the morning. She 
would get a job, as cook, scrub¬ 


woman—anything. She’d 
never see Ward again. 

Jocelyn shivered, feeling 
herself exiled already. 

She stared about the unfamiliar 
room with hostile eyes. Then, 
slowly, she undressed, pulled a 
nightgown of palest blue over her 
head, and tied its sash with a jerk. 

She made a little pile on the end 
of the dressing table of her diamond- 
studded wiist watch, her gold com¬ 
pact, and her purse. Ward had 
given her the first two. She would 
leave them at the desk for him with 
a note. 

Jocelyn picked up a sheet of pa¬ 
per but could not find the right 
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words, and pushed it impatiently 
aside. 

She hated Ward, she told herself, 
lying in bed, hands clenched at her 


It had been easy for them to see 
a lot of each other, and at first his 
wanting to monopolize her, his open 
resentment of any time she gave to 



She awoke suddenly to the sure knowledge that some one was in her 
room. It was a man, *'What are you doing here?"' she demanded trying 
but not succeeding in keeping a sharp note of terror from her voice. 


sides, legs stretched out tense and 
straii^ht under the covers. She re- 
viewed their first meeting. It had 
been at a tennis match last spring. 
Seeing him, tall and bronzed, in his 
white flannels, the men about her 
had seemed infantile and boring. 
He was, it turned out, a classmate 
of Phil’s. 


other men, had been exciting, she 
remembered. Almost as exciting as 
the night, coming home from the 
theater, when he had asked her to 
marry him. 

‘ She closed her eyes, living again 
his passionate kisses, feeling the 
pressure of his arms that lifted her 
to breathless heights of exultation. 
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And now he dai'ed to tell her he 
couldn’t trust her, that she was no 
better than a cheap flirt. 

Jocelyn’s wdiole body burned with 
the indignity of it. She flung off the 
blankets, sat up in bed, taut and 
furious. Then she fell back against 
the pillow, sobbing. 

She didn’t know how long she had 
slept when she awoke to the sure 
kTiowledge that some one was in her 
room. Swiftly, without giving her¬ 
self time to think, she jerked on 
the bed light. Then, blinking in its 
sudden radiance, she saw a pair of 
blaclv-clad shoulders and the back of 
a smooth black head. 

“\^nbat are you doing here?” she 
demanded, trying but not quite suc¬ 
ceeding in keeping a sharp note of 
terror from her voice. 

The intruder turned, and she rec¬ 
ognized the man she had seen in the 
lobby earlier in the evening. He 
carried a key and a huge silver flask. 
His hair was mussed, and he swayed 
unsteadily. 

“How’d you get in my room?” he 
asked, his words coming thick and 
slurred. 

“I’m not in your room. You’re in 
mine,” Jocelyn snapped, her mo¬ 
mentary fear gone in a gust of an¬ 
noyance. 

The man shook his head and ad¬ 
vanced toward the bed. 

“That’s kind of compli-com- 

pli- You know what I mean; 

kind of mixed up. Let’s have a 
drink and see if it straightens out.” 

Jocelyn waved him away. In¬ 
wardly she felt a renewed tremor of 
fright. Suppose he tried to make 
love to her? Suppose- Deter¬ 

minedly-she forced herself to speak 
calmly: 

“I don’t want a drink, and you’ve 
had too many already. Go on, get 
out of here. I want to sleep.” 


“Aw, what’s the hm’ry? My 
name’s Conroy. What’s yours?” 

He was, she saw, young, and in 
spite of his being tight, almost un¬ 
believably good-looking. A boyish 
grin lighted his face now, and be¬ 
fore Jocelyn reahzed his intention 
he had seated himself comfortably 
in tlie chair beside the bed. In spite 
of herself, she could not feel angry. 

“Do have a drink,” he urged. 

In.stead, she took his key from him 
and studied its number. 

“This is Room 317,” she told him. 
“And your key is for 417. You be¬ 
long another flight up.” 

He stared at her, apparently lost 
in admiration. 

“Clever of you,” he said. “I’d 
never have thought of that.” 

He got to his feet, none too stead¬ 
ily, and started weaving toward the 
door. 

On an impulse, Jocelyn swung 
over the side of the bed, shoved her 
toes into her mules, and wrapped 
her kimono around her. 

“I’d better see that you get to 
your room,” she decided. “If you 
go breaking into places, like this, 
you’re apt to get into trouble.” 

The man’s legs seemed to grow 
unsteadier as she* guided him out 
tlie door and up a flight of stairs. 
He walked along the hall with an . 
elaborate caution Jocelyn found 
amusing. 

At the sound of the elevator door 
clanging shut, she felt his arm, 
which she had taken to steady him, 
stiffen under her hold. 

“It’s all right,” she assured him 
in the tone one uses to a fretful 
child. Then she, in her turn, grew 
stiff with horror. 

Ward was coming toward them! 

Jocelyn’s hand dropped from her 
companion’s arm. Her tongue was 
stiff and her mouth dry. With an 
instinctive gesture she pulled the 
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pale-blue silk of her kimono tighter 
about her. 

She tried to speak, failed, then 
tried again, managing a husky: 

“Ward!” 

If he saw her it was impossible 
to guess it. Head high, shoulders 
squared, he would have passed her. 

Jocelyn flung herself forward, 
catching at the sleeve of his coat 
with frantic fingers. Still without 
meeting her eyes, he attempted to 
shake her off, but Jocelyn hung on, 
bringing her flushed face close to his. 

“You’ve got to listen,” she panted. 
“It isn’t what you think. That man 
was in my room and-” 

“That’s exactly what I am think¬ 
ing,” Ward cut in, his tone bleak 
as ice. 

Hot blood flamed in Jocelyn’s 
cheeks. Her eyes snapped. 

“You would!” she cried. “I’m 
trying to tell you he’s tight and got 
into my room by mistake. I must 
have forgotten to lock the door.” 

She drew away from him, stand¬ 
ing stiff and straight. 

“And now that I’ve explained,” 
she added, “I never want to see you 
again.” 

She turned, suddenly remember¬ 
ing she still held the key to Con¬ 
roy’s room. Conroy was gone. 

There was a sound of running 
feet, and then Conroy came into 
view, closely followed by a tall, 
heavy-built man in a gray uniform. 
Seeing Ward, the pursuer yelled: 

“Head him off, sir.” 

Ward went into action, bringing 
Conroy down with a flying tackle, 
and holding him, in spite of his de¬ 
termined .struggling, until the watch¬ 
man came up. 

“Now then,” the latter said 
sternly, “I guess we’ve got you with 
the goods, Comisky.” 

The man whom Jocelyn knew as 
Com-oy straightened, his Hp twisted 


in a sneer. The last evidence of his 
recent intoxication was gone. 

“You’re crazy, Murphy,” he 
snarled. “You haven’t got anything 
on me.” 

“We’ll see about that. I’ll just 
take a peek in your pockets.” 

Conroy grew threatening. “I’ll 
have the law on you for this. Mo¬ 
lesting a guest.” 

“Shut up,” Murphy ordered. He 
drew from the man’s pocket a wrist 
watch, a purse, and a jeweled com¬ 
pact. 

Jocelyn, staring, gave a sharp 
gasp. “Why, those are mine!” 

Understanding came to her, and 
with it, rage. 

“You thief!” she cried. “You 
weren’t tight at all. You deliber¬ 
ately got into my room to steal.” 
Hysterical laughter shook her. Her 
voice rose to a shrill pitch. “And 
me helping you upstairs, feeling 
sorry for you-” 

A touch on her arm restored her 
to self-control. 

“Take it easy, miss,” the watch¬ 
man counseled. “That’s his regular 
game, but we’ve never been able to 
get the goocls on him before. Can 
you identify these things as yours?” 

Jocelyn nodded decisively. “Oh, 
absolutely. See, there’s my mono¬ 
gram on the watch and compact, 
and my name is in the purse. Mr. 
Rutledge”—she turned to Ward for 
confirmation—“gave them to me.” 

“Yes, I did,” he acknowledged, 
without inflection of any sort. 

At last IMurphy and his charge 
were gone and Jocelyn found herself 
in the corridor, alone with Ward. 
The quiet seemed intolerable to the 
girl. She had quarreled with him 
before, but this flintlike silence was 
worse than any words. 

She waited a moment longer for 
him to speak, to make some move. 
Then, with an inarticulate murmur, 
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she whirled and started along the 
corridor and down the stairs toward 
her room. 

Her action seemed to galvanize 
the man. She could hear his quick 
footsteps behind her. He was gain¬ 
ing on her. Pulses throbbing, Joce¬ 
lyn reached her door. At that mo¬ 
ment Ward overtook her and 
crowded into the room beside her. 

Startled and strangely appre¬ 
hensive, Jocelyn turned to him. His 
hands were clenched at his sides. 
His face was working with emotion. 

“Jocelyn,” he burst out, “don’t 
hate me.” 

Unexpectedly, her legs would no 
longer support her, and Jocelyn sank 
inLo the nearest chair. Instantly, 
Ward was at her feet, head against 
her knees. 

“Forgive me,” he pleaded. “After 
you left me I went out and tramped 
the woods, fighting things out with 
myself. I was going to beg you to 
give me another trial, to promise 
never to doubt you again. Then I 

came in, found you-” Jocelyn 

felt him shudder. 

Leaning forward, she slipped her 
arms about his shoulders, cradled his 
head against her heart. 

“It did look pretty bad,” she ad¬ 
mitted softly. “I don’t blame you 
for thinking--” 


“Don’t,” Ward interrupted. “I 
was a beast. I ought to be shot. 
Oh, darling, I love you so! I’ll never 
doubt you again. I’m just going to 
love and trust you always.” 

Jocelyn’s arms tightened their 
hold. Then Ward was kissing her, 
over and over, as though he could 
never get enough of her lips. They 
clung together, trembling, inco¬ 
herent with the exultation that 
surged through them like a ruthless, 
overpowering tide. 

“You poor baby, were you terri¬ 
bly frightened when you found that 
man in your room?” he asked pres¬ 
ently. 

Jocelyn shook her head. 

“Not scared. Just mad. I wanted 
to get him out in a hurry.” 

She burrowed her cheek into his 
shoulder wdth a little sigh. 

“I guess it depends on the man. 
There’s one here now, and I don’t 
care if he never goes.” 

“I do well to keep an eye on you,” 
Ward teased. Then his tone deep¬ 
ened, became serious. “Some day 
-” he began. 

“What do you mean some day?” 
Jocelyn broke in, her voice warm 
and sweet, her eyes starry. “Isn’t 
to-morrow as good a day as any— 
for a wedding?” 



THE GIFT 

W® gathered rare orchids together 

For the house by the little lagoon. 
The beach held the magic, of twilight 
That covered the islands too soon. 


The waves were like dancers in silver. 

That tossed their pale stars in the spray. 

But the night wrapped in tropical beauty 
Brought us love, then stole .softly away. 

Charles Bancroft. 









Silver Duke 


By Beth Farrell 




yAN’S got to get out, ma, she’s too 
^ pretty. If I’m to gTab a rich 
• husband, you’ve got to give me 
a fair chance. I can’t do a thing 
with Jan hanging around. Men 
simply fall for her in rows. Even 
yesterday, when she was helping 
Sukey and looked awful, all Carle- 
ton Vance could see was Jan. I’m 
sick of it. Anyway, you’ve done 
enough for her. After all, she’s just 


a niece of papa’s. She ought to 
have brains enough to get out and 
support herself.” 

‘‘But what would she do?” was 
Aunt Millie’s plaintive whine. 

“I don’t care,” Lutie snapped. “I 
just know she’s going or I am, and 
if I go, you’ll be sorry,” she finished 
meaningly. 

“Lutie!” Aunt Millie cried in 
horror. 
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Janine didn’t wait to hear any 
more, but slid out of the swing and 
through the moonflowers, down the 
back way to Anne Derry’s, and as 
she went her anger grew until it 
shook her body with fury. 

Janine was quite sure that Lutie, 
her cousin, had known she was in 
the swing. For another thing, 
Lutie knew that her cousin Janine 
had given Aunt Millie ten years of 
her life so that Lutie could stay in 
an expensive French school. Of late, 
Janine had worked harder than old 
black Sukey, who was growing too 
feeble to do much. Trust Lutie not 
to lift a finger, although she well 
knew that her mother’s modest in¬ 
come could not keep a higher-priced 
servant and pay Lutie’s school bills 
at the same time. 

Janine reflected that this was the 
thanks she received. Lutie had been 
home less than a month, and Janine 
must get out. Janine’s smile was a 
trifle grim. Lutie was far from 
beautiful, but she knew how to wear 
clothes, and she had a keen mind 
and a quick tongue. No one had 
been more surprised than Janine 
when Carleton Vance had devoted 
himself to her, rather than to Lutie. 

Janine, her tousled coppery hair 
tied with an old blue bandanna of 
Aunt Sukey’s, an outgrown blue 
gingham showing the slim roundness 
of her figure, and floury arms busy 
with beaten biscuit, had still claimed 
the rich, gay young man’s attention. 
Janine couldn’t blame Lutie for be¬ 
ing peeved about it, but she did 
blame her for acting so unsporting. 

All this Janine poured out to 
Anne, her friend, as she flung herself 
down under the big lawn umbrella. 

“I’m getting out as fast as I can,” 
Janine ended sullenly, biting her 
quivering lip viciously. “I don’t 
know what I’ll do. Miss Day’s 
school didn’t fit me for much useful 


work, and Aunt Millie always said 
it didn’t matter; I was to have a 
home with her until I went to one 
of my own.” 

“You can’t leave, Jan. You’d 
never be able to get a decent job. 
Why, the Margaret Home is simply 
overflowing,” Anne said gravely. 
“Mrs. Babbie called me only yester¬ 
day to ask me to get the League 
together, and see if we couldn’t man¬ 
age larger quarters for the girls. Her 
assistant is so overworked, she’s 
leaving her flat.” 

Jan straightened. “Anne, right 
there is a job, and you weren’t go¬ 
ing to tell me about it.” 

Anne laughed. “You’d never do. 
Your aunt wouldn’t even let you 
help us down there, let alone going 
there to live. You don’t know Swan- 
town in summer. It’s the tenement 
district. Poverty, criminals in hid¬ 
ing. What do you know about such 
things.^ And what do you know 
about working in a place like the 
Margaret Home.^” 

“Well, I can learn. I’d scrub 
floors,” Janine declared passion¬ 
ately, “before I’d stay another week 
under the same roof with Lutie.” 

“But, Jan, don’t rush into it like 
this. Come North with me, and 
maybe by fall Lutie will be manied 
and you can go back.” 

“Thanks, no, Anne. You know 
I haven't any money, and I wouldn’t 
go as your guest. If Mrs. Babbie 
will have me, I’m going to work. 
Can we go to sec her now?” 

Anne Derry looked at Janine 
thoughtfully. She knew this mood 
of Jan’s. Knew the sultry fires in 
the girl’s passionate violet eyes, the 
fury twisting the beautiful mouth. 
Jan was equal to doing anything if 
she couldn’t have her way. Besides, 
she was strong. Mrs. Babbie would 
be glad to have her. Jan had run 
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her aunt^s home for years. Why 
not let her try it? 

‘‘Come along then, since you^re so 
determined/’ Anne decided, and the 
girls went to get Anne’s car. 

Down through lovely, tree-shaded 
Beverly and across the tracks where, 
in the narrow space between rail¬ 
road tracks and docks, lived the 
other half. Janine had never been 
across the tracks, for Aunt Millie 
had been firm about not letting her 
visit the Junior League’s pet charity, 
the Margaret Home for wayward 
girls. 

Mrs. Babbie, a plump, motherly- 
looking person, did not ask any 
questions, but fell upon Anne’s 
choice of a new helper with open 
arms. 

There was no room for Janine to 
live at the Honie, but Mrs. Babbie 
gave her the address where her for¬ 
mer assistant had stayed. 

Anne was horrified at the small 
attic room, but Jan said it would do 
nicely, and still in her mutinous 
mood, paid her month’s rent in ad¬ 
vance. She’d have to share it with 
one Lizette Greer, a factory worker. 

When Janine reached her aunt’s 
home again, she found that Aunt 
Millie had gone to the country club 
with Lutie and had not left, as she 
usually did, a note telling Jan to 
follow. Janine, who had been rap¬ 
idly weakening, grew angiy once 
more, and hurriedly packed her 
things. Then she left the house she 
had come to as a sad, long-curled, 
iiine-vear-old. 

t/ 

Her roommate was curiously 
awaiting her arrival. She v/as a thin, 
attractive girl with odd, slanting 
eves that never looked straight into 
Janine’s. 

“Ain’t you going to unpack every¬ 
thing?’’ she asked, when Janine had 
unpacked what she thought suit¬ 
able for Swantown and left the rest 


in her trunk. Janine had known 
just how silly the other clothes 
would look in Swantown, those long, 
flowered chiffons, starched laces, 
rough sports silks, silver and gold 
slippers, exquisite silk underthings. 
She’d been silly to bring them, but 
she had not known what else to do. 

If she could have trusted Lizette, 
Janine would have shown her the 
clothes and told her what had hap¬ 
pened, but something in Lizette’s 
shifty glance repelled her, so she 
kept silent. In the days that fol¬ 
lowed, when she dived into the trunk 
for this possession or that and ex¬ 
posed the lovely things, Lizette only 
looked knowing, so Janine guessed 
that her roommate had been 
through the trunk, but she didn’t 
care. 

Life at the Margaret was hard, 
but Janine learned rapidly, and Mrs. 
Babbie was overjoyed. Because the 
Junior Leaguers had all gone North 
for the summer, Janine did not have 
to dodge her former friends. 

With some of the girls she easily 
made friends, but some remained 
hard and sullen to the last. Of them 
all, Jan grew really fond of only one. 

“Buddy” Draconi was a beautiful 
black-eyed girl with curly dark hair 
and soft white skin. It took a long 
time to win her confidence, but when 
Janine did. Buddy was pathetic in 
her eagerness to be friends. 

Her story was unusual, as Jan had 
suspected it would be. She had been 
loved by two men, rival gangsters, 
and had married one to be promptly 
widowed by the other. A friend had 
brought her to the Margaret. And 
as Buddy said, “No one would think 
of looking for Buddy Draconi in 
this joint, leastways not Danny the 
Knife.” 

It was soon after this strange 
friendship began that Buddy burst 
out with, “I bet the Silver Duke 
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would be crazy about you, Jimmy. 
You’re his kind.” 

“The Silver Duke?” Jan repeated, 
smilingly. 

“Yes, he’s a swell like you. Just 
a night bird like the rest of us. Only 
shows up after dark. A gangster, 

“But why the Silver Duke?” 
Janine asked carelessly, not because 
she was interested. Her feet ached, 
and so did her head and back. She 
was sick to death of Swahtown and 
its squalor. Sick of the smells and 
people, the gangsters who frankly 
claimed to be nothing else. 

“My Buck named him that the 
first night he came to Carmini’s. 
His eyes are exactly like silver coins, 
and he was such a real swell, Buck 
called him the Silver Duke and it 
stuck.” 

Janine went on filing her nails, 
listening carelessly. Wouldn’t Anne 
laugh to hear Buddy proposing that 
Janine Broun have a blind date with 
a gangster named the “Silver 
Duke”? 'Certainly she had hidden 
Janine well under the “Jimmy 
Brown” that Swantown knew. 

A trifle curiously, she eyed her¬ 
self in the narrow mirror opposite. 
A shabbily dressed girl with ruflled 
copper hair cut just a little longer 
than a boy’s, because the old Janine 
had worn hers long, bunched at the 
nape of her neck. She was white, 
and the old Janine would be brown 
by now. The pallor made her mouth 
startlingly scarlet. 

“Oh, gosh! Here he is now!” 
Buddy’s eager voice intemipted 
Jan’s thoughts, and Jan looked up 
with a start of dismay, into eyes 
that were, as Buddy had said, as 
cool and silvery as coins. It was a 
long way to look, too, for he was 
well over six feet, tall, strong, but 
slim-hipped. In his white trousers 
and white turtle-necked sweater, he 


did not look different from the 
crowd she ran with, and not at all 
as she had thought a dweller of 
Swantown would look. 

“This is Jimmy Brown, Duke, and 
she’s a swell jane, only she’s half 
dead. She works harder than any of 
the other dames around here,” 
Buddy introduced them. 

“Buddy.” Just one word of 
laughing dismay, in a warm, drawl¬ 
ing voice that, for some reason, sent 
a tingle through Janine. 

“Aw, nix, Duke, on making me 
talk your way, but isn’t she a pretty 
keen kid?” 

“Very keen.” Somehow, Janine 
found her hand in a cool, fiian clasp, 
and she was returning the Duke’s 
smi’ ;. 

“Take her for a ride, Duke. She’s 
tired and hot,” Buddy suggested. 
“I’m taking another gild’s turn at 
the telephone to-night.” 

Janine wanted to protest, but 
didn’t. Janine Broun going riding 
with a man from Swantown. Never¬ 
theless, she found herself going down 
the hot street with the tall young 
man, his hand touching her arm at 
the crossings. 

She didn’t even think much about 
her rashness in trusting herself to 
him in the hot darkness of Swan¬ 
town. Looking back over that night, 
she wondered why she hadn’t been 
afraid, especially as he guided her 
toward the docks. Dark shapes 
slunk in and out of the shadows, 
hnd spoke to the Duke in gutturals. 
The water slapped sullenly against 
the docks, and only the riding lights 
of the moored freighters relieved the 
darkness. 

“Why, it’s a boat, not a car,” 
Janine said with real pleasure, as her 
companion stayed her steps at a slip 
where a speed boat tugged at its 
moorings. 

“Scared?” 
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little/’ Janiiie admitted 
honestly. 

^‘Don’t be. Ill take good care of 
you and see that you get safely 
home again. We can go up the 
shore a ways and get steamed clams 
and cold beer at a place I know. 
Dance, too, if you want to.” 

Janine nodded, and he picked her 
up and put her into the boat as 
easily as if she had been a doll. 

The boat went like the wind, 
seeming to leap into the velvet 
night. Away they roared out of the 
bay and up the coast line. Janine 
drew in great lungfuls of the fresli 
air, and gradually the tiredness, the 
horrible weariness left her. 

At a dock miles up the coast, the 
Duke shut off the engine and they 
floated to anchor beside a long, 
dimly lighted building. Music 
reached out gay hands to them, and 
Janine’s feet tingled to be dancing 
once more, even though it was with 
a Swantownian. 

The building was crude on the 
outside, but inside there was an ex¬ 
cellent floor with tables all around 
the dimly lighted room, a good 
orchestra and an oyster bar that 
went the entire length of the room. 

Duke might have been Carleton 
Vance himself, he was so courteous, 
and Janine forgot that he wasn’t 
some new boy whom she had met 
in Beverly. Oh, well, she was just 
Jimmy Brown now, and girls of 
Swan ton went with men like the 
Silver Duke and “Danny the Knife.” 

“Like it.^” the Duke asked, bend¬ 
ing his tall head as they finished 
their cold beer and fried oysters, to 
join the dancers. 

“T love it. It was nice of you to 
invite me. Buddy practically shang- 
haiied you into it,” Janine laughed. 

“No, she didn’t. I could have 
said I had a date. Truth is, I’m 


fed up on this lone-wolf business, 
and keen on having a pretty girl 
to dance with.” 

“I thought if young men didn’t 
have those tilings, it w’^as because 
they didn’t want them,” observed 
Janine innocently. “Surely there 
are plenty of good-looking girls just 
aching to go places.” 

The face of the man looked bleak, 
and his mouth became a grim line. 
Jan looked at him in surprise. Now 
he looked like the other men oi 
Swantown, and she had thought him 
different. Then be laughed. 

“Maybe there aren’t too many 
Jimmy Browns in Swantown,” he 
said lightly. “You can’t tell me you 
were born there.” 

“Not very far from where I stay 
now,” Janine said quietly. “I had 
been away working, but I had to 
leave, so I came to the Margaret 
Vvhen I heard there was a job open 
there.” 

“I should think you’d be too 
good-looking to be out in service. 
You wouldn’t be a comfortable per¬ 
son for other girls to be wdth under 
the same roof.” 

Janine looked quickly at her com¬ 
panion, but he was plainly not try¬ 
ing to flatler her, for he was look¬ 
ing thGughtt^iily ever her head, evi-* 
dently thiiiking over what she had 
said. 

“That wns the reason I left. An¬ 
other girl made her mother fire me/’ 
Janine admitted. 

The door swnng open, and a 
group of young people rushed in and 
took possession of the bar. Janine 
started, for at their head was Lutie, 
who should have been at their 
Nwthern summer home. Her 
cousin’s companions were strangers 
to her. 

Lutie pounded on the bar. “Ac¬ 
tion! We want action!” 

Janine winced, hoping Lutie 
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Lutie's cold black eyes pounced upon Janine's companion, lor he was 
a striking figure, and she strutted over to them and put her hand on his 
arm. ^^Break, big man, and dance with Lutie,” she commanded. 


wouldn’t discover her in the dim¬ 
ness. 

It was evident Lutie knew the 
place, for she went over to a wall 


and pushed a button, flooding the 
room with light. 

Lutie was in slacks, with a very 
insufficient bandanna tied around 

LS—5A- 
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her neck and tucked into the front 
of the slacks, leaving her brown back 
bare. She was attractive in a gay, 
gypsyish way, but the oyster bar 
was not the only kind of bar she 
had frequented that night. She 
swayed dizzily as she walked. 

Her cold, small black eyes 
pounced upon Janine’s companion 
first, for he was a striking figure, 
and she strutted over to them and 
put her hand on his arm. 

“Break, big man, and dance with 
Lutie,” she commanded in her high 
voice. “Aw, don’t be so cross,” she 
shrilled, as the Duke coolly swung 
away from her hand. She stared in¬ 
solently at his companion, then 
blinked. “Well, for gosh’s sake, see 
who he’s toting. Say, big boy, you 
needn’t go to the kitchen for dates.” 
LS—6A 


Janine’s cheeks were 
scarlet with embarrass¬ 
ment. She looked up at 
the Duke, but he had 
shaken Lutie off, and was 
smiling down at Janine as 
though they were alone. 

Janine caught her breath 
at the miracle of that smile. 
It did queer things to her. 
Lutie was staring, too, and 
slowly turning scarlet. He 
looked at her, and her eyes 
wavered before the cold sil¬ 
ver lances of the Duke’s 
glance. 

Her partner, a sleek¬ 
haired fellow, grabbed 
Lutie roughly by the arm 
and whirled off with her. 
“Served you right, Lutie, 
for stepping out of your 
class.” 

“Say, she can’t get away 
with that!” Lutic’s voice 
was shrill with fury. “I’m 
going to tell him a mouth¬ 
ful about her. She hasn’t 
anything to be so snooty 
about, and I’m not through with 
him, either. He’s going to dance 
wdth me and like it!” 

“Ready to go out where the air 
is cleaner?” the' Duke asked dis¬ 
tinctly, and at Jan’s relieved nod, 
he guided her out of the door into 
the night. “That the girl who got 
you fired?” he asked, and Janine 
nodded again, glad she had not had 
to claim relationship with Lutie. 

Lutie was at the bar now. Jan 
could see her there as she sat in the 
boat, waiting for the Duke to start 
the motor. Lutie was questioning 
the nearest chef. Jan’s eyes spar¬ 
kled angi'ily. Why couldn’t Lutie 
leave her alone, now that she had 
driven her away from the only home 
she had ever known? 

“She’ll find out who you are and 
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chase after you. I’m afraid I’ve 
made trouble for you by coming to¬ 
night,” Jan said regretfully. 

“So you, too, know I’m hiding,” 
the Duke said thoughtfully. “Well, 
don’t let it worry you. She can’t 
harm me, even if she drags me into 
the simshine of—Beverly, isn’t it.-*” 

“Yes, that’s where she lives,” 
Janine replied, marveling at his 
quickness. 

“It would have to be. There’s 
only Swantown, Beverly, and the 
Campau.” 

Swantown put out a hot hand, 
reeking of asphalt, as they left the 
docks and the speed boat behind. 
Janine shivered a little. It was for 
a girl like Liitie she had chosen this 
life. Lutie wasn’t worth it. She 
should have ignored her taunts and 
stayed where she belonged, and that 
wasn’t prowling about with a hiding 
criminal. 

The Duke, with his uncanny 
quickness, seemed to guess her 
thoughts, for he said quickly, “Don’t 
worry, I’m safe company even for a 
tired little girl from the Margaret 
Home.” 

“This is where I live,” Janine said 
quickly, confused. “On the top 
floor.” 

“Isn’t it beastly hot up there.^” 

“When it is, my roommate and 
I take army cots to the roof. It’s 
cool up there under the stars.” She 
paused. “The ride was lovely, 
Duke.” 

“You made it so, Jimmy. I’m 
going to take you often.” 

Janine didn’t believe he would. 
He wasn’t safe for Janine Broun. 
She was afraid. Already, he made 
her heart beat fast. Would he ex¬ 
pect her to kiss him good night,? 

Kisses didn’t mean much to the 
crowd Janine had known. Maybe if 
he did kiss her, it would cme her of 
her growing infatuation. She was 


instantly ashamed of the thought, 
but it was too late. The Duke’s 
arms closed about her hard, and his . 
face, smooth and cool, was close to 
hers. Then his mouth crushed down 
on hers, hot and fierce, until she 
gasped for breath. For a moment 
he held her there, against the virile 
steel that was his body, his mouth 
taking her very heart through her 
lips. Then he released her and 
melted into the darkness. 

“W^ell!” Lizette’s voice came 
from the darkness, and she raced 
after Janine, who was rushing up the 
stairs. “Baby face and the Silver 
Duke teaming up. Who’d have 
thought he’d fall for you?” 

“Buddy Draconi asked him to 
take me for a ride on the water to 
cool oft*,” Janine stammered, because 
Lizette’s eyes looked so knowing. 

“I’d say he did the opposite. 
Well, kid, he’s rolling in do-re-mi. 
They say he did a big job and is in 
hiding until they quit looking for 
him. Draconi claims he’s horribly 
moral. If that’s so, you better tip 
him of! to your past. Even gang¬ 
sters have codes, y’know.” 

“Am I* being dumb?” Janine 
asked, catching up her cotton pa¬ 
jamas and starting for the bath¬ 
room. 

“Aw, come off. Guess I know 
about you. I suppose you didn’t 
come here straight from one of the 
doll apartments of Campau. I’ve 
seen the glad rags in the trunk, only 
I’d have thought you could have 
held your man longer.” 

Janine went on to the bathroom, 
puzzled. Then suddenly she 
laughed. Of course Lizette would 
think that. The city was divided 
into three parts. Beverly, where the 
people of the idle class lived; Swan¬ 
town, and the Campau, which con¬ 
sisted of the houses beyond the 
theaters where rich young- men 
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maintained apartments for enter¬ 
taining their friends—often girls 
from Swantown, with whom they 
amused themselves until their fancy 
changed. Lizette had decided that 
Janine had been discarded by a 
fickle young playboy. Well, let her 
think it, if it helped Jan to hide 
more securely. 

Nevertheless, she wouldn’t go 
around with the Duke. But she 
didn’t know the Duke, nor anything 
about the terrible heat that lay Idee 
a pall over Swantown, turning its 
streets to black rubber, its skies to 
brassy smoke, and good resolutions 
into thin air. 

Janine was glad to get away at 
night with the Duke, to the clean, 
cool water, where they spent the 
evening hours racing up the coast. 
He seemed to have unlimited funds, 
and Janine grimly pushed the 
thought of their source into the bahk 
of her mind, along with the other 
self who had once been safe in 
Beverly. 

Buddy disappeared suddenly one 
night, and the Duke professed not 
to know where she had gone. Jan 
missed the vivacious, black-eyed, 
adoring Buddy more than she had 
expected. Aside from Anne, Buddy 
was the only real friend Janine had 
had, and it hurt incredibly to have 
her go without even a good-by. 

The Duke had not repeated that 
mad kiss. Sometimes he seemed to 
be laughing at himself about some¬ 
thing. Often he stayed away days 
at a time, but always, he came back. 
Useless to tell herself she was Janine 
Broun of Beverly. She was really 
Jimmy Brown, madly in love with 
a man who dared not show his face 
in the daylight. 

Hurrying along the street on an 
errand one day, Janine surprisingly 
met Lutie face to face—Lutie, slim 
and cool and elegant, in her float¬ 


ing flowered dress and wide hat. 
Janine stepped in surprise. 

“What on earth, Lutie Broun, are 
you doing down here?” 

“I could ask the same, only I hap¬ 
pen to know,” Lutie jeered. 

“What do you mean, Lutie? I 
thought you had gone North long 
ago. 

Lutie shrugged. “We were all 
ready to go when I ran into you that 
night. I’ve been looking for you 
ever since. Why not come home? 
I’ll admit I was mean, but you got 
my goat. I’m going to marry Carle- 
ton Vance soon as everybody gets 
back from the resorts, so you can 
come home now.” 

“Why, Lutie, how nice,” Janine 
said slowly. 

“Nice, nothing! If you come, 
naturally the Silver Duke will tag 
along, and I owe that guy plenty,” 
she flung out angrily. 

Janine gasped. “You mean you 
want the Duke there?” 

“Sure. You could melt here and 
I wouldn’t raise a finger,” Lutie re¬ 
torted cruelly, “but I can’t keep on 
coming here to see the Duke. I 
want to strut him before the girls, 
too.” 

“Come down here to see the 
Duke? You mean-:-” 

“Sure,” laughed Lutie. “Didn’t 
he tell you? I’ve been to his apart¬ 
ment often, but he won’t come where 
I am. Seems to dislike daylight,” 
she said hatefully. 

“I think you are terrible, Lutie 
Broun,” gasped Janine, shaken with 
rage. The Duke and Lutie. Was 
that the reason she hadn’t been see¬ 
ing so much of him? 

Lutie shrugged and laughed, but 
her thin face was flushed. 

“I thought you were a nut to 
come here, but now I see. Oh, I 
got it out of Anne. Mother worried 
so. Where did you meet him, Jan?” 
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“Oh, does it matter?” Janine 
cried. “Can’t you leave me alone?” 

“Well, how about coming back?” 

“Does he know I am your 
cousin?” Janine asked. 

“No, you had kept it quiet, so I 
did, too. Coming back?” 

“No,” flared Janine angrily. “Now 
go back where you belong.” 

Lutie laughed. “Suppose I tell 
the police that the man they want 
keeps his boat tied up at the Wilson 

Slip?” 

“You wouldn’t!” whispered Ja¬ 
nine. 

“Not unless my other plans fail. 
He’s rather a touch-me-not, isn’t he, 
but when that type fall, they fall 
hard. And I’m going to be right 
there for him to fall on.” 

“But you have Carleton,” Janine 
reminded her. 

“Say, you don’t think we’re in 
love? His dad and my mother are 
crazy for the match. But Carleton 
and I made an agreement that we’re 
each to have our own fun.” 

Janine turned awav without re- 
plying. She heard Liitie’s high, sil¬ 
very laugh following her, like the 
jangle of small brazen bells, and her 
face flushed with fury. 

Lutie and the Duke. Lutie and 
the Duke. It rang in her ears all 
the long evening, as she sat on the 
edge of her cot looking up at the 
silver stars swinging in the black 
velvet sky. The Duke hadn’t been 
at the Margaret to bring her home 
to-night. Lutie had coaxed him 
away with her somewhere, and if she 
had not hated her cousin before, 
Janine hated her now with an in¬ 
tense, consuming hatred. 

That night, alone in the tiny 
room, she faced the real truth, 
something that she had been afraid 
to do until now. She knew she 
loved the Duke; loved him so craz¬ 
ily, madly, that nothing else on 


earth mattered. Time, not spent 
with him was a nightmare to be 
lived somehow. 

It was nearly nine the next night 
when Janine finished her work at 
the Margaret. The Duke wasn^t 
waiting there to-night, either. 

Slowly, drearily, Janine went 
home. She walked up the hot, reek¬ 
ing stairs to her room, and as she 
stood fumbling for her key, she 
heard Lizette’s voice, and with it the 
Duke’s, and was instantly wildly 
happy once more. As she opened 
the door, Lizette sprang up. 

“I asked the Duke up to wait. 
I’m off for a week-end at Eddie’s 
ma’s,” Lizette explained, and hur¬ 
ried out. 

Janine looked at the Duke. He 
was standing beside her open trunk. 
It wasn’t the first time she had come 
home to find that Lizette had been 
rummaging in it. Expensive dresses 
and silken lingerie were strewn over 
the edge of it. A silver slipper lay 
on the dingy carpet; a lacy negligee 
w^as thrown over a chair. All the 
lovely clothes Aunt Millie had man¬ 
aged to shower on her niece were 
exposed to the Duke’s eyes. 

“Lizette was showing me your 
things,” he said in an odd voice. He 
whirled, catlike, and caught Janine 
by the shoulders, shaking her until 
her hair flew in a wild mess over her 
face. “Jimmy, I could have sworn 
you were as sweet and honest as you 
looked.” 

Janine stared at him, dazzled. 
His eyes w^ere flaming. He cared as 
much as that! 

“I actually walked the floor niglits 
swearing because I hadn’t kissed 
you again. I held off because your 
mouth w’as so untaught, I thought. 
I find you are my equal—no, worse, 
for I never claimed, to be anything 
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He caught Janine by the shoulders, shaking her, could have sworn 
you were as sweet and honest as you looked/' he cried. Now I hnd you 
are worse than I am. No good girl could have things like yours and get 

them by doing housework/* 


but the Silver Duke, a man who has 
to hide.” 

“What do you mean.^” 

“I mean you came here from the 
Campau. That was what Lutie 


tried to tell me that first night, and 
I thought she was jealous. Well, 
I’ve learned the truth now. From 
. her, from Lizette, and from these. 
No good girl could have things like 
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yours and get them by doing house¬ 
work/' 

*"Go away,” Janinc cried. ‘'If you 
think that of me, you can't go too 
quickly.” 

“Before I satisfy my hunger for 
your mouth he cried savagely. 

Something in his face made Janine 
cry out. “Wait, let me-” 

“I won’t Tvait,” he cried roughly, 
and crushed her close to him. She 
could feel the steely muscles that so 
often had made* her think of a 
tiger’s. She struggled to free her¬ 
self from the savagery of the mouth 
that swept down hers, couldn’t, and 
then she didn’t want to. All she 
wanted was him to keep on kissing 
her in this mad way. Time enough 
for explanations later. 

Tides of magic were sweeping over 
her, carrying her away from the safe 
harbors Janine Broun had known. 
She had become a wild thing in the 
Silver Duke’s arms. Oh, she’d 
gladly marry him and hide with him. 
What did she care for Beverly and 
its calm, prearranged marriages.^ 

Things were whirling about her, 
and some of the madness passed. 
She was fighting a force she couldn’t 
understand, fighting the Duke and 
* losing, under his hot, cruel lips. Then 
she was sent staggering back against 
the wall, and the Silver Duke was 
gone. 

Slowly the room straightened and 
became just a dingy room in Swan- 
town. The magic that had trans¬ 
formed it was ugly passion that had 
nearly carried her away in its s\^dft 
current. 

Janine sank down into a chair, 
shaking from head to foot. She 
knew now why Buddy had married 
a gangster, dark-eyed, vivacious 
Buddy. Why, Janine was so in love 
with the Silver Duke, she couldn’t 
even think straight. 

Perhaps she slept, she never after¬ 


ward knew, but somehow the hot 
dawn \vas in the room and she v/as 
draggingly dressing for another day. 
A day without the Duke, for he 
wouldn’t be back, ever, and she 
couldn’t do as Lutie did—follow him 
to explain and coax him back. 

At Mrs. Babbie’s door, Janine 
saw Anne’s car. Anne was upstairs 
in the jMargaret, waiting for her. 
She cried out at the sight of Janine 
and put her arms around her. 

“Poor kid, you look all in. I came 
just in time, I guess.” 

“I thought you were still up 
North,” Jan said, dropping into a 
chair. 

“No, we came home early. It 
wasn’t any fun without you. I sup¬ 
pose you know that your aunt and 
Lutie didn’t go, after all. That’s 
what I came about, to ask you to 
come home.” 

“Did Lutie send vou.^” Jan asked 
coldly. 

“No. Don’t be that way with me, 
Jan. Your aunt sent for you. Lutie 
and Carleton eloped last night and 
saved the trouble and expense of a 
big wedding. His house is nearly 
done, so they plan to stay at a re¬ 
sort until it is ready. Your aunt al¬ 
ways wanted you back, but we both 
knew vou wouldn’t come until Lutie 
left.” 

“I can’t leave Mrs. Babbie with¬ 
out notice,” Janine said weakly, and 
it seemed as though she’d die if she 
didn’t get out of Swan town right 
away. 

Anne smiled. “The girl who used 
to w’ork for her came back, so you 
can leave this minute.” 

Janine felt faint from relief. Anne 

studied her white face anxiouslv. 

_ %/ 

But Janine rallied almost at once, 
and in no time at all her packing 
was done, good-bys at the Home 
were said, and the two girls were 
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driving away from the heat and sor¬ 
didness of Swantown. Jan was glad 
she didn’t have to see Lizette again. 

She was filled with hatred for the 
girl who had lied to the Duke out 
of petty malice. Maybe some day 
she’d thank Lizette, but not while 
the pain of losing the Duke was an 
open wound in her heart. 

“I suppose you’ve seen a lot of 
Lutie,” Anne said calmly, as they 
bumped across the last of the tracks 
into Beverly, “She bragged that 
she was going with some handsome 
thug down there.” 

Janine did not reply. She was 
drawing deep breaths of the clean 
air of wide, shaded streets. Behind 
her was Swantown, and all its. sor¬ 
didness and heat. The madness of 
loving the Silver Duke—that should 
be put behind her, too. She was 
once more Janine Broun, and even 
Lutie could not drive her back to 
Swantown. 

Aunt Millie and Sukey both wept 
when Janine got home. To her sur¬ 
prise, it was no effort at all to pick 
up tlie threads of her former life 
and go on. Every one knew, through 
Anne, that Janine had been doing 
social work at the Margaret. They 
were glad to have her back, and the 
chapter of the summer in Swantown 
seemed gone and forgotten. 

But not for Janine. She could be 
busy all day and dance half the 
night, but in tlie long hours of early 
morning, she would live over every 
moment she had spent with the Sil¬ 
ver Duke. In her dreams she felt 
again the spray on her face as his 
boat took them up the coast, and 
wakened to find it was her own 
tears. 

The first day after Lutie and 
Carleton returned, Lutie followed 
Janine to her room and shut the 
door. 


“Does the Duke come here, Jan?” 
she demanded, going to the point 
Lutie-fashion. 

“No, I haven’t seen him since I 
left the Margaret.” 

“I have. I saw him riding with 
Buddy Draconi. She lives along the 
ocean at that big place that was shut 
so long. What was the trouble be¬ 
tween you two?” 

“Nothing. He left Swantown be¬ 
fore I did,” Janine answered gravely. 

“I know that, too. I was at his 
rooms that night. He was packing 
when I got there, and was in a tear¬ 
ing rage about something. His face 
was so white it scared me. He 
seemed to have some crazy idea 
from Lizette Greer that you had 
come to the Margaret from the 
Campau.” 

Janine’s violet eyes widened. “He 
told you that?” 

“No, I picked it out of him.” 

‘“^Vhat did you tell him?” she 
asked in a strained voice. 

“Why, you fool, what would I tell 
him? I said it was so. That Carle- 
ton was mad about you, and that 
when we got engaged I made him 
get rid of you.” Lutie laughed at 
the sight of Janine’s face. “Did you 
think I’d tell him. that you were 
.lust too pretty to have around when 
I wanted to catch a rich man?” 

“Why not? You already had 
Carleton,” Janine said in a strangely 
dead voice. 

“I wanted him, too.” Lutie coolly 
lighted a cigarette. “If he had even 
looked at me, Carleton could have 
had you and welcome, but he didn’t. 
I even threatened to tell the police 
about him, and he just laughed,” 
Lutie’s voice was choked with fury. 
“I don’t believe he was hiding from 
the police. So you lost him to Dra¬ 
coni?” 

Janine refused to reply, and 
finally Lutie left. 
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After she had gone, Janine stood 
for a long time in deep thought. 
She, too, knew where Buddy was 
living. Only the other day she had 
seen her on the lawn of a big house 
facing the sea. Buddy had not seen 
her, and Janine, smarting from 
Buddy’s abrupt ending of their 
friendship, had taken care that she 
shouldn’t. 

Well, she was going to find Buddy 
now and through her learn where 
the Duke was hiding. Then she’d 
set him straight about her. She 
wouldn’t have even a gangster be¬ 
lieve the awful things Lutie had told 
about her. He’d realized the truth 
once she told him her name. After 
that, she would forget him as fast 
as she could. 

Janine dressed in her simplest 
things. A coat of silky blue wool 
with a severe nun’s cape edged with 
silver fox. A beret of the same ma¬ 
terial tilted on her coppery hair. 
Slim blue pumps. In her aunt’s 
small coupe, Janine set out to call 
on Buddy. 

Janine was in luck, for Buddy was 
walking down the driveway of the 
big house. She stared coldly at 
Janine as the girl brought her car 
to a stop beside her. 

“Well .5*” she said in an unfriendly 
tone, cool black eyes sweeping Jan’s 
smart figure. 

“Get in here,” Jan commanded, 
her voice as cold. 

At the note of command in 
Janine’s voice. Buddy stared, then 
obeyed. 

“First I want you to tell me why 
you left without a word.” 

Buddy’s black eyes flashed. “I 
thought I wasn’t fit company for a 
nice girl like you, and the Duke 
agreed, so he helped me beat it. If 
I’d known-” 

“You didn’t know anything and 
neither does the Duke, see?” Janine 


said angrily. “Did you ever hear 
of Janine Broun of Beverly?” 

Buddy nodded. “She’s a Junior 
Leaguer,” she said sullenly. 

“Well, that happens to be who I 
am,” Janine said coldly.. “My 
cousin, Lutie Broun, came home 
from school, and she was a scrawny 
little thing out for a rich husband 
and I cramped her style, so she made 
her mother send me away. A friend 
of mine knew Mrs. Babbie needed 
a helper, and I insisted on taking 
the job. That’s the whole story. 
My family didn’t know where I was 
for a long time, and when they did, 
they sent for me. Lutie was mar¬ 
ried, so I went home.” 

Buddy’s big black eyes had grown 
wider and wider, and when Janine 
finished she made a little, stabbing 
motion with her hand. 

“You shoulda bumped off that 
Lizette Greer and your cousin for 
giving the Duke a wTong steer. How 
come you didn’t tell him the truth?” 

“Because I was a snob,” Jan said 
honestly. “He was hiding from the 
law, and I didn’t want to fall in 
love with him. It’s all right. I just 
wanted you to know. You can tell 
him. I’ve got to get back now.” 
Janine’s voice was unsteady, and to 
her horror one tear after another be¬ 
gan to slide down her lovely face. 

Buddy gave her a quick hug. 
“Get back, nothing. You come 
along with me to supper. Lucky 
you got me when you did, because 
Danny and I are beating it out West 
to start over. Oh, don’t look like 
that. I married him to get him be¬ 
cause his mob got Buck, and then 
I got weak and liked him too much. 
So we’re going West. Isn’t that a 
joke? Danny the Knife going 
straight and turning farmer?” But 
Buddy’s tone was proud. 

“You aren’t with the Duke, then? 
I might have known Lutie was lying 
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A sound 
in the door¬ 
way made her 
look up, and she 
stared, wide-eyed. The 
Silver Duke stood there. 
For a moment she saw sur¬ 
prise and stark hunger mirrored 
in his face, then he seemed to don a 
mask that shut her out. 


again/’ Janine said slowly. 
course I’ll stay for supper.” 

Buddy leaned forward and 
snapped on the car switch, and Jan 
drove up to the house and followed 
Buddy in through a side door. 


“We’re staying with some folks 
Danny knew,” Buddy said, hustling 
Janine into a great, cool living room. 
“I’ll go set an extra place. Drop 
somewhere, I won’t be a minute.” 
Janine looked around the room. 
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It was a cool day’ so there was a 
low fire flickering on the hearth. 
Three kittens tumbled there. Buddy 
and kittens—Janine smiled at the 
thought and bent to pet them. A 
sound in the doorway made her 
straighten up, and she stared, wide- 
eyed. 

The Silver Duke stood there look¬ 
ing at her. For a moment she saw 
surprise and stark hunger mirrored 
in his face, then he seemed to don 
a mask that told her nothing, shut 
her out. 

“Buddy did not tell me,” stam¬ 
mered Janine, then hushed, for her 
voice sounded strange in her own 
ears. 

“Why did you come, Jimmy?” the 
Duke asked stiffly. 

“T came to find Buddy. I wanted 
her to know she had me all wrong, 
and so did you. Lutie lied and 
Lizette lied. Lutie told me about it 
to-day. Those clothes and these, I 
earned myself. I am living with 
Lutie’s mother again, as her com¬ 
panion, the same position I had be¬ 
fore Lutie came home from school.” 

Why .she didn’t tell him she was 
Janine Broun, Jan never could after¬ 
ward fathom, but that small omis¬ 
sion saved her happiness. 

The Duke came forward and 
turned Janine’s face to the light, his 
hand under her chin. A thrill went 
through Janine at his touch. Then 
she was still, but her breath was 
hurrying, hurrying. 

“I believe you, Jimmy. I went 
back to find you, and found you had 
gone, but Lizette was there. I choked 
the truth out of her. She admitted 
she knew nothing about your past, 
that she had lied. It didn’t matter, 
nothing mattered except finding 
you.” 

Janine felt the room swing about 
her, and at her white look, the Duke 
put his arms around her. “Was it 


I 

that way with you, too, Jimmy? Did 
you love me enough, so that the past 
didn^t matter?^’ 

Janine’s pride became a thing of 
dust. “Yes, yes,” she cried, her 
cirms creeping up around his neck. 

“Would you marry me now, not 
knowing anything more about me, 
Jimmy?” 

“Could we? I mean, Avithout 
waiting days for red tape and all 
that?” Janine asked bravely. 

“I attended to that—I got the 
license long ago. Mrs. Babbie gave 
me your full name, J. M. Brown, but 
she didn’t know any more than 
that.” 

Buddy’s laughing faee suddenly 
appeared between the curtains. 

“Biidcly, call that judge who lives 
down the street right away,” ordered 
the Duke in a gay voice tliat Janine 
had never heard from him before. 

When Buddy disappeared, the 
Duke looked down at Janine. 

“You meant it?” And at her shin¬ 
ing look he bent his tall head so he 
could reach her lips. This time 
Janine returned his kiss with all the 
hungry longing of the long weeks 
they had been separated. It wavS 
heaven to feel his arms around her, 
hurting her; the hard firmness of his 
mouth bniising hers. Recklessly, 
she put behind her all her doubts 
and fears. 

Euddj' brought them back to 
earth, triumphantly leading the 
plump judge and a tall, handsome 
blond youth who did not look at all 
as Janine had thought Danny the 
Knife would look. 

. In no time at all, just as she was 
in her blue dress and blue coat, and 
tumbled coppery hair, Janine be¬ 
came Mrs. Silver Duke. Of course, 
he had another name—Neal Riding. 
It was as unfamiliar as that of Silver 
Duke had been to her a few weeks 
before. 
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“Maybe our wedding won’t be ex¬ 
actly legal,” Janine murmured con¬ 
fusedly, when she discovered that 
Buddy and Danny and the judge 
had vanished. 

It was the first thing she could 
think of to say under the shining¬ 
ness of the Duke’s eyes. 

“One letter ought not to matter,” 
she added, gaining courage. “Just 
try letting it matter whether I’m 
Jimmy Brown or Janine Broun.” 

The Duke’s arms loosened, and he 
said something under his breath 
that sounded like swearing. 

“Jimmy, Jimmy, you blessed 
idiot, why didn’t you say so before.?” 
There was a choked groan in his 
voice. “Not that the difference of 
a letter matters, but if I had known, 
I would never have married you.” 

“Then I’m glad you didn’t know. 
Anyway, I haven’t a cent to my 
name except what Aunt Millie gives 
me for an allowance.” Janine put 
her head firmly back where it had 
been, tucked under the Duke’s chin. 

“You don’t understand. Janine 
Broun was mad to marry a man like 
me without knowing all about him.” 

“Then she loves being mad. You 
—^you didn’t kill any one.” 

For a moment the Duke held 
Janine close without answering, then 
he walked over to a desk and 
brought her a handful of clippings. 
“Read them,” he commanded in a 
harsh voice. 

Reluctantly, Janine bent over 
them. It was a sordid story of a 


man who had killed his wife and her 
lover, then himself; and how his son, 
the innocent member of a tragic 
family, one Neal Darrel, had been 
hounded by the tabloids until his life 
had become unbearable and he had 
disappeared. ' 

“’That poor boy, Neal Darrel, was 
you, Duke?’’ Janine asked her voice 
soft with pity. “But you said Neal 
Riding-” 

“I had one friend, a judge, who 
had my name changed to Riding. I 
came down here and bought this 
place, but the habit of hiding was 
too strong. I lived in daily fear of 
some sob sister ferreting me out. 
Only in the shadows of Swantown 
did I feel safe.” 

“And that was all?” Janine asked, 
a great relief flooding her with hap¬ 
piness. “You never were a gangster 
at all?” 

“Never, but don’t you see? Some 
day some one will recognize me as 
that unfortunate son of a father 
temporarily crazed by his wife’s un¬ 
faithfulness. Thank Heaven she 
was my stepmother, not my real 
mother. They’ll force you to live 
tlorough that hashed-up scandal.” 

“As if I care,” Janine said, with 
loving scorn. “I won’t be afraid of 
anything as long as I have you.” 
Janine, looking up into his eyes, 
shivered with happiness as his arms 
closed about her and his lips 
crushed down on hers, hot and 
fierce, in a kiss which made their 
very souls one forever.- 









The Fourth Proposal 




By Mona Morrow 





A s the train rolled out of the 
station on its westward joiu*- 
ney, Mrs. Huston, pale and 
grave, sat quietly with her hands in 
her lap, while Thelma, bubbling with 
excitement, opened the various gift 
boxes that had been brought by her 
many friends. 

“What did Larry want when he 
called you aside?” Mrs. Huston in¬ 


quired with more than ordinary in¬ 
terest. 

“It was nothing important, 
mother,” Thelma answered indiffer¬ 
ently as she tossed an empty box 
into a corner of the compartment. 
“He wanted to come along and 
marry me at the first stop.” 

“And-” Mrs. Huston eagerly 

prompted, since Thelma had offered 
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no information as to what her reply 
had been. 

“I told him he was just wasting 
a proposal on me. I couldn’t pos¬ 
sibly see him as a husband.” 

Mrs. Hu.ston sighed and touched 
a weak hand to her iron-gray hair. 
“I don’t know what you are waiting 
for, Thelma,” she said kindly and 
concernedly. “The average girl 
considers herself fortunate if she gets 
one proposal. You’ve had three that 
I know of. Nice young men, too. 
Aren’t you making a mistake pass¬ 
ing up all these fine opportunities.'* 
The man you are waiting for may 
not even exist. He may only be a 
creature of your imagination. You’ll 
be twenty-three next month, you 
know.” 

“Don’t worry, dear,” Thelma 
laughed. “I won’t die an old maid.” 

Mrs. Huston made no answer. 
Her mind went back over a bridge 
of years. She thought of her own 
sister, Roberta, who at one time was 
pretty and charming and \nvacious, 
as Thelma was now. Roberta had 
rejected many offers while waiting 
for an ideal who never came. The 
years crept up and she eventually 
resigned herself to spinster hood. 
With all her heart and soul Mrs. 
Huston prayed that that would not 
be Thelma’s fate. 

Abruptly stopping her exploring, 
Thelma put her arms around her 
mother. “Just forget about me,” 
she said. “And think of yourself 
only. You’ve got a job ahead of 
you. You’ve got to get strong and 
healthy. Surprise New York when 
you get back.” 

Without a second’s hesitation, 
Thelma had volunteered to go with 
her mother to the Bar X Dude 
Ranch in Montana which the doctor 
had recommended. A six months’ 
stay, the doctor felt, would make a 
new person of Mrs. Huston. 


However, thinking always of 
Thelma’s future, Mrs. Huston ob¬ 
jected to her going along. It would 
be a waste of six precious months 
of her life. But Thelma insisted and 
the idea of a nurse for a companion 
was discarded. 

John Cromwell, the owner of the 
dude ranch, a husky six-footer, 
escorted Thelma and her mother 
down the row of log cabins to the 
one in which they would live during 
their stay. He wore hand-tooled 
boots, a ten-gallon hat and a red 
plaid shirt that always impressed 
Easterners. 

As Thelma glanced from left to 
right, taking in the immediate sights 
of the ranch, her eyes suddenly wid¬ 
ened and unconsciously her steps 
became shorter. On the porch of 
one of the log cabins sat an excep¬ 
tionally handsome young man of 
about twenty-eight. His dark-blond 
hair was brushed back smartly and 
his strong white teeth were clamped 
on a curved pipe. He was reading 
a book and was so absorbed that 
he never raised his head at the 
sound of their approach. 

A feeling of breathless excitement 
surged through Thelma’s veins. Her 
heart suddenly commenced to race. 
A strange and pleasing warmth en¬ 
veloped her body. Her lips parted 
in a blessed smile and her eyes shone 
with an instinctive recognition. 

Her head nodded slightly. Yes, 
that was the man she had been wait¬ 
ing for. That was the man whose 
vague image had filled her di’eams 
for so long. She had always felt 
that somebody like him simply must 
exist and that some day she would 
find him. 

An insatiable curiosity seized hold 
of her. Who was he."* Where did 
he come from? 

She quickened her steps and 
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caught up with Mr. Cromwell, w’ho 
was holding her mother’s arm. 
‘‘That man looks Jamiliar to me,” 
she remarked after they had passed 
his cabin. “Who is he?” 

“That’s Mr. Stephen Koss,” 
Cromwell informed her. “lie’s here 
with his brother, Philip Ross. They 
come from Chicago. They’re in the 
steamship business. Mr, Philip is 
going to jbe here all summer, but 
Stephen is leaving at the end of the 
week.” 

The information was welcome, 
though not very promising. But 
there was one thing she desired to 
know above all others: Was he 
single? 

She didn’t want to ask the ques¬ 
tion point-blank, so: “Going home 
to his wife?” she asked, her heart 
trembling at what the answer might 
be. 

“No. Don’t think he’s married.” 

Gladness and relief swelled her 
heart. Yes, it had to be this way. 
There should be no barriers when 
she found him. 

“Here we are,” Cromwell an¬ 
nounced, stopping at the next cabin. 
“Wliile you were having lunch, I 
had your trunks put inside. I hope 
you’ll be very comfortable.” 

There were four rooms in the 
cabin—two bedrooms, a living room 
with an open fireplace, and a bath¬ 
room tliat held a tub and shower. 
Indian blankets and game trophies 
hung on the \yalls. Hand-wroven 
rag rugs were scattered over the 
wooden floors. Each room was pro¬ 
vided with electricity from the 
ranch’s own power plant. Like all 
dude ranches, it combined the best 
features of the outdoor West wdth 
many of the comforts of the East. 

Thelma suggested that her mother 
lie down and rest while she un¬ 
packed. The window^s were wide 
open and a fine sweet-smelling 


breeze fanned the rooms. Before .she 
was half finished, Thelma noticed 
that her mother had fallen asleep. 
That w^as perfect. The more rest 
her mother got, the sooner would 
she regain her health. 

Thelma took a shower and 
changed her ch’ess. From the win¬ 
dow of her bedroom, wshe saw 
Stephen on the porch of his cabin. 
“I wonder,” she said half aloud, “if 
you’ve been waiting for me as I’ve 
been waiting for you. I’m coming 
over and I hope you get the same 
sort of shock when you see me that 
I got when T saw you.” 

Assuring herself that her mother 
was a,sleep, she strolled out wdth a 
glad heart. Near Stephen’s cabin 
she halted and contemplated liim 
for a moment. “How are you, 
neighbor?” she called out gayly. 

He raised his head. For a second 
his blue eyes show’ed keen surprise. 
Thelma’s jet-black hair glistened in 
the sun. Her large, expressive gray 
eyes, shaded by long black lashes, 
sparkled wdth an intriguing friendli¬ 
ness. She presented an exquisite 
picture as she stood there, sHm and 
straight. Then his eyes clouded. 
“How do?” he answered coldly and 
dropped his eyes to his book again, 
dismissing her completely. 

Aghast, Thelma stood there in a 
state of bewilderment. She had 
been snubbed.- It seemed incredible. 
And shocking, too, after what she 
had anticipated. 

Something w^as wrong. IMen 
usually w*armed to her, found her 
interesting and desirable. It didn’t 
seem possible that tliis man for 
whom she felt she had been waiting 
all her life shouldn’t even desire to 
exchange a w^ord with her. It sent 
a little shiver through her. 

For a moment she hesitated, then 
thrust out her chin and deliberatelv 
walked up the wooden steps of the 



Aghast, Thelma stood there in a state of bewilderment. She had been 
snubbed. It seemed incredible. Something was wrong. Men usually 
warmed to her, found her interesting ^nd desirable. 

porch. She dropped into a chair “I^m sure it must be something 
opposite him and crossed one silken you ate/’ she said with a friendly 
leg over the other. smile. ''You couldn’t possibly have 
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such a bad disposition, Mr. Ross.” 

His brows narrowed as he stared 
at her. He couldn’t help but notice 
that she possessed a rare beauty. 
A beauty that was more than per¬ 
fect features. A beauty that was 
vitally alive. But he had no use 
for girls, especially beautiful girls. 

“I don’t believe I’ve ever met you 
before,” he said with no eagerness in 
his voice. 

“You haven’t,” she answered. 
“I’m Thelma Huston. I’m here 
with my mother in the next cabin. 
I asked Mr. Cromwell and he told 
me your name. I didn’t bring any 
recommendations with me, but I 
think, if you’ll put the book aside, 
you might find that I’m not terribly 
boring.” 

“I’m sorry,” he said abruptly, 
“but I’m not in a conversational 
mood. Besides, I just remembered 
that I have some letters to write.” 

He rose to his feet, tall and hand¬ 
some. A romantic figure with a 
white broadcloth shirt that was open 
at the throat. 

Thelma waited a few moments, 
her cheeks stained red, then got up 
and walked slowly back to her own 
cabin. In all her life no man had 
ever been so rude to her. And the 
crudest part of all, was that she 
should receive this rebuff from the 
one man in the world whom she was 
most anxious to interest. 

During the short time that she 
had been sitting opposite him, she 
had felt her heart melt. She had 
felt that every particle of her be¬ 
longed to him. Had he held out 
his hands to her, she would have 
come to him in happy surrender. He 
was cold; he was aloof; he was cruel. 
Yet, deep in her heart, she knew 
that she had fallen madly in love 
with him. That he was the one man 
she had been waiting for. The man 


who could stir her without even 
touching her. 

Her mother was still asleep, so she 
walked about the ranch aimlessly. 
Soon she reached the corral. She 
leaned against the log fence and 
watched the antics of the horses 
within. Her cheeks still burned. 

Some one came up and stood be¬ 
side her. “Mind if I introduce my¬ 
self.'’” that some one asked. 

Thelma turned her head and saw 
a nice-looking young man of twenty- 
one, the collegiate type, rather slim, 
with pale cheeks. “Not at all,” she 
said, although she would have pre¬ 
ferred to be alone. 

“I’m Phil Ross,” he said. “I’m 
Steve’s brother. I should also add 
eavesdropper. I hapjiened to be in 
the room off the porch when you 
came up to the cabin. I heard the 
whole thing and I felt sorry for you. 
I think you’re swell. You’re a real 
sort of a girl. That’s why I went 
out to look for you. 

“I want to tell you about Steve. 
He’s not as rude as he pretended to 
be. You just hapiJened to hit him 
at a rotten time. He’s sore at all 
girls now and he thinks they’re all 
poison. 

“Some time ago, a girl named 
Natalie Fulton came up to oiu- place 
looking for a job as a stenographer. 
She was the prettiest thing I had 
ever seen. Steve fell in love with 
her on the spot. When they went 
out, there wasn’t a head that didn’t 
turn to stare at her. And was he 
proud! 

“Two weeks ago she eloped with 
a millionaire Steve had introduced 
to her. There was no good-by, no 
word of regi’et. I always suspected 
that she was a gold digger, but Steve 
thought she really loved him. 

“He came out here for a few weeks 
to forget. He’s bitter. So you see 
you stepped in at a bad moment.” 

LS—6A 
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“Thanks for telling me,” Thelma 
said. “It makes me feel a lot better. 
I couldn’t imagine how .any one 
could take such a violent dislike to 
me. 

‘‘He couldn’t if he was in his right 
senses,” Phil remarked with admir¬ 
ing eyes. “But under the circum¬ 
stances, v/hile that thing is still fresh 
in his mind, it’s best to leave him 
alone.” 

Her mother awoke in time for din¬ 
ner and together they walked to the 
dining hall. At one of the small 
tables she saw Stephen and his 
brother Phil, but Stephen never 
once looked at her. She wondered 
what she should do. Should she 
avoid him entirely as his brother had 
suggested.^ 

No, she kept repeating to herself. 
But how could you interest a man 
if he refused to talk to you, if he 
walked out on you.? He was leaving 
at the end of the week and some¬ 
thing must be done quickly. 

It wasn’t, however, until the next 
evening that an idea came to 
Thelma. She and her mother were 
among the last to leave the dining 
hall after dinner. They stopped for 
a few moments to talk with John 
Cromwell in reference to some spe¬ 
cial food for ]\Irs. Huston. Th^ 
they strolled along leisurely toward 
theii' cabin. 

The idea came like a bolt from 
the sky just as they were approach¬ 
ing Stephen’s cabin. It was a prom¬ 
ising idea, but the fact that her 
mother would be involved, made 
Thelma hesitate. She weighed it 
carefully in her mind, then feeling 
certain as to the outcome, she acted. 

“You’re making a mistake,” IVIrs. 
Huston said as Thelma led her up 
the steps of Stephen’s cabin. “This 
is not our cabin.” 

“I know it, but I want you to 
meet some one, mother.” 

LS—7A 


A mischievous twinkle in her eyes, 
Thelma knocked on the door. 
Stephen answered and when he be¬ 
held the unexpected visitors he was 
dumfounded. In a fit of temper he 
could forget himself and act ungen- 
tlemanly toward Thelma, but never 
could he be rude to the pale, sweet¬ 
faced woman, with the kind eyes 
and iron-gray hair who stood beside 
her. 

“Hello, Stephen. I brought you a 
guest,” Thelma said gayly. “Mother, 
this is Stephen Ross, a great book 
reader and a renowned authority on 
etiquette.” She couldn’t resist the 
chance of getting even. 

For a fraction of a second his eyes 
flashed anger. Then he turned to 
Thelma’s mother and said pleas¬ 
antly, “How do you do, J\Irs. Hus¬ 
ton.?” 

Thelma’s eyebrows went up in a 
delightful gesture, highly pleased 
that he had remembei*ed her second 
name. “Won’t you show mother 
how two bachelors live.?” she asked 
pertly. “It might give her a thrill 
and she’ll have something to write 
to dad.” 

The girl was clev^er. There was 
nothing to do but surrender grace¬ 
fully. course,” he said. ‘^Won’t 
you come in, Mrs. Huston?” 

“Thank you, Mr. Ross. I hope 
we’re not intruding.” 

“Don’t worry, mother,” Thelma 
said impishly. “Mr. Ross just loves 
to have people drop in for a chat.” 

He held the door open for them. 
Philip rose from his chair in the 
living room, a grin on his face, 
laughing inwardly over Thelma’s 
strategy. 

But once inside, Thelma discarded 
all attempts at sarcasm and beciime 
her own sweet natural self. It 
wasn’t only beauty that made her 
the most popular girl in her set, that 
made her the recipient of three pro- 
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posals. She was bright and clever 
and witty. She had personality and 
charm. 

But' Stephen refused to warm to- 
w'ard her. “He doesn’t wai'it to like 
me,” she said to herself. “I’m beat¬ 
ing against a stone wall.” 

Philip brought out his mandolin 
and offered to play if Thelma would 
sing. In a pleasing contralto she 
sang a number of popular songs. 
Stephen forgot himself for a mo¬ 
ment and joined in one. 

“I don’t want to spoil this lovely 
party,” Mrs. Huston interrupted, 
“but I feel a bit tired. You may 
stay, Thelma, but I’m going back 
to our cabin.” 

“Oh, not alone,” Thelma seized 
her opportunity quickly. “Stephen 
and I will go with you.” 

He realized that she had tricked 
him. In silence they walked to the 
Huston cabin. The air was clear 
and a full moon shone down upon 
them. 

“Thank you, Mr. Ross,” Mrs. 
Huston said. “I hope you’ll visit 
us sometime. You two can go back 
now. I can manage alone nicely.” 

As Stephen turned to go back, 
Thelma turned mth him. A short 
distance from her cabin, she took 
hold of his arm with a jerk and 
stopped him. “What’s the matter 
with me.^” she demanded. “Do I 
use the wrong perfume?” 

A smile hovered on his lips. “No.” 
What sort of girl was this?—he won¬ 
dered. 

“Then why are you trying to run 
away? Can’t you stand me near 
you? I’ve done everything but a 
fan dance to interest you.” 

He glared at her and shrugged his 
shoulders. “You do and say the 
darnedest things.” 

“But you force me to,” she re¬ 
plied. “I’d much prefer to have you 
make the advances.” 


“What!” he exclaimed. 

“Oh, don’t be so shocked. I’m 
not trying to be smart. I’m not 
picking on you for a little fun. I 
love you. Do you understand? I 
know all about the other girl. Why 
don’t you let me help you forget 
her?” 

She put gentle hands on his 
shoulders. “Stephen, look at me, 
please. Can’t you see that I’m tell¬ 
ing the truth?” 

Blue eyes looked deep into eyes 
of gray and floundered in their 
depths. All evening he had fought 
against liking this girl. Why should 
he believe that she was different? 
All girls were mercenary. Didn’t 
they speak of men as “catches”? 
He was all nght for Natalie until 
she met a richer man. Why should 
he put himself in that terrible, 
humiliating position again? He 
didn’t need a vacation. He came 
West because he couldn’t face his 
friends. It would be foolish to get 
mixed up with another girl even if 
she was sweet and adorable. 

But her hands on his shoulders did 
strange things to him. The near¬ 
ness of her was like an intoxicating 
perfume. Her shining eyes and her 
soft, provocative lips drew him with 
a magnetism that overpowered his 
reserve. 

His arms went around her in an 
eager embrace. His lips sought hers 
and drank deep of their tenderness, 
their sweetness and their fire. He 
was stirred beyond words. 

For Thelma it w'as the moment 
of moments. The most perfect kiss 
she had ever received. 

“Good night,” she said softly 
when he released her. “Good 
night.” Her eyes glowed and her 
lips trembled. 

In a spirit of ecstasy she fled to 
her cabin. She wanted to treasure 
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He stood per¬ 
fectly still and 
watched, her go. 
Then a fright¬ 
ened look crept 
into his eyes 
and he hurried 
to his own 
cabin. 

Mrs. Huston 
was getting into 
bed when Thel¬ 
ma burst in 
with a cry of 
joy. “He kissed 


••Oh, I’m 
not picking 
on you for 
a little fun. I love 
you. Do you' under¬ 
stand? I know all 
about the other girl. 
Why don*t you let 
me help you forget 
her?** she pleaded. 


that moment, to keep it apart from me, mother, he kissed me.” 

all others. To remember forever. Mrs. Huston’s face beamed. “If 
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you’re happy, so am I. I think he 
is very nice.” 

“Nice!” Thelma echoed. “He’s 
wonderful. He’s the man I’ve been 
waiting for!” 

The next morr: ng when she 
dressed for breakfast, she looked for¬ 
ward joyously to seeing Stephen. 

She saw Philip eating alone and 
waved a friendly greeting. No 
doubt Stephen would come in any 
moment. But the moments dragged 
by and there was no sign of him. 

She went over to Philip’s table 
and asked: “Where’s Stephen?” 

“He packed and left for Chicago 
early this morning,” Philip informed 
her. 

“Oh!” she gasped, staring at him 
with incredulous eyes. “Do you 
mean that he has gone away and 
won’t come back?” 

Philip nodded his head. “I tried 
to reason with him, but it was no 
u.se. He can’t drive Natalie Fulton 
out of his mind. And what she did 
to him has poisoned him against all 
girls. I’m sorry, Thelma.” 

“Thanks,” she said, blinking her 
eyes. 

She returned to her table and in 
answer to her mother’s question, 
told her what had happened. “But 
I can’t understand,” Mrs. Huston 
declared. “You gave me the im¬ 
pression last night that you were in 
love with him and that he was in 
love with you. Why should he run 
away without saying good-by?” 

Thelma’s bright-red lips twisted 
sadly. Briefly she told her mother 
the truth of her first encounter with 
Stephen and of the scheme, of which 
she was not so proud, whereby she 
had gotten admittance to his cabin 
with her mother. 

Because of her daughter’s- keen 
distress, Mrs. Huston readily for¬ 
gave her. “I noticed that he acted 
perturbed,” she said, “but I thought 


it was due to shyness. However, 
I don’t approve of your running 
after him. And apparently he 
doesn’t either. Why not forget him? 
There are so many other men. If 
you sent a telegram to Larry, he’d 
come out here on the first plane.” 

“But I don’t want Larry.” Her 
eyes filled with tears. “I want 
Stephen.” 

She sat around the cabin that 
morning as if in a daze. His ab¬ 
sence had left a terrible emptiness 
in her heart. Within her there was 
a mad desire to go after him. But 
he was so far away and she dared 
not desert her mother. 

It was going to be torture stay¬ 
ing here day after day, week after 
week, while he took up his life again 
in Chicago where there would be 
many things to remind him of Nata¬ 
lie’s treachery and to steel his heart 
against love. What chance did she 
stand if he was determined not to 
come back to the ranch, determined 
not to set eyes on her again? 

She took up with Philip because 
she was lonely, because he was nice 
and because through him she hoped 
to hear of Stephen. Philip received 
mail from Chicago regularly, but 
Thelma’s name was never men¬ 
tioned. 

“All he does,” Philip informed her, 
“is stay home and read when he 
gets through at the office. It looks 
as if he is practicing to be a bachelor. 
Gosh, I could ring Natalie’s neck. 
Steve is a swell fellow. Hasn’t an 
enemy in the world. And now he’s 
living the life of a hermit. I wish 
I could shake him out of it.” 

So did Thelma. She felt that 
there was love behind that kiss 
which he had given her. Love that 
he was trying to stifle. In time, she 
feared, she would become just a 
vague memory to him. But how 
could she bring him back? 
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Exactly two weeks from the day 
he had left, Stephen arrived at the 
ranch unexpectedly. An angry, dis¬ 
turbed and worried Stephen whose 
mind was filled with hate for 
Thelma. 

“Say, this is a surprise!” Philip 
exclaimed. “What brought you 
down?” 

“I want you to pack up,” Stephen 
said. “Doctor’s orders. You’re go¬ 
ing to another ranch.” 

“What for?” Philip demanded. 
“I’m getting stronger here every 
day. What does the old doc know 
in Chicago? I like it here and I’m 
not moving.” 

Stephen regarded his brother sus¬ 
piciously. His desire to stay here 
merely confirmed the anonymous 
letter received by Stephen which 
had caused him to drop everything 
and rush out to the ranch. 

“But suppose I insist?” Stephen 

“We’ll talk it ov'er later,” Philip 
retorted. “I’ve got a date to go 
riding with Thelma. You know, 
Steve, she’s a swell girl.” 

Swell girl! Stephen snickered in¬ 
wardly. He was almost tempted to 
show him the anonymous letter. 
But decided not to for the moment. 

“W’^ould you mind waiting here 
until I returned?” Stephen asked. 
“I’d like to see Thelma alone for a 
few minutes.” 

“O. K. But don’t be long.” 

Stephen’s jaw was set in deter¬ 
mination. His eyes blazed with an¬ 
ger as he walked up the wooden 
path to Thelma’s cabin. The sound 
of his footsteps, which she misjudged 
for Philip’s, brought her to the door. 

Attired in riding breeches and 
boots, she looked young and boyish, 
sweet and lovely. For a fraction of 
a second his eyes widened, then they 
turned to cold steel-blue. 


“Hello, Stephen,” she cried gayly 
as she held out both hands to him. 
“It’s grand to see you again.” 

He took her hands, and despite 
himself felt an electric thrill pass 
through his veins. “Hello, Thelma,” 
he said coldly. “I want to talk to 
you.” 

“How nice!” she declared, ignor¬ 
ing the tone of his voice. “Mother 
is asleep and I wouldn’t dare dis¬ 
turb her. Let’s go down to the 
brook.” 

They walked the short distance in 
silence. “Shall we .sit down?” she 
jisked with an encouraging smile. 

“No. What I have to say can be 
said standing.” 

“You don’t sound very pleasant,” 
she remarked, while the corners of 
her lips curled up mischievously. 

“I’m not going to be, either. I 
came to talk about Phil. I want to 
tell you something very bluntly. My 
father left his, business to both of 
us, but Phil doesn’t get his share 
until he is twenty-five. Meanwhile, 
I’m the boss and I can cut him down 
to any salary I Tvish. I’ll make it 
so small, you’ll starve. So if you 
think you’re going to lay your hands 
on a fortune by marrying Phil, 
you’re doomed to get the surprise 
of your life.” 

“What makes you think I want 
to marry Phil?” she asked inno¬ 
cently. “\\niy, the idea is ridicu¬ 
lous!” 

“Look here,” he said angrily. 
“You can’t fool me. I know what 
you’re up to. In every letter that 
Phil wrote me, he mentioned your 
name. You’ve been spending an 
awful lot of time with him. But 
don’t think it hasn’t been noticed. 
There is some one on this ranch who 
knows you—from New York prob¬ 
ably. And that some one wrote me 
a letter.” He fumbled in his pocket. 
“Here, read it.” 
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Thelma took 
the letter from 
his hand. 
Without a 
trace of emo¬ 
tion, she read: 

My Dear JMr. 
Stephen Ross: I 
believe it will in¬ 
terest you to know 
that Thelma Hus¬ 
ton is becoming 
very friendly with 


Without a trace 
of emotion, 
Thelma read the 
anonymous letter 
Stephen had re¬ 
ceived saying she 
v/as a gold dig¬ 
ger who was al¬ 
ways on the make. 
And not being 
able to get him, 
was now making 
a play for his 
brother. 


your brother. I happen to know the young 
lady very well. She’s a little gold digger who 
is always on the make. Your brother 
doesn’t realize the danger he is in. I ad¬ 


vise you to take immediate steps to break 
up this friendship. 

Sincerely, 

A Friend. 
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“Quite interesting,” Thelma re¬ 
marked, returning the letter. 

He stared hard at her. “It doesn’t 
seem to make you angry at all,” he 
declared. “Which proves that it is 
the truth. You’re not denying it. 
You are a gold digger. You couldn’t 
get me, so you tried to get my 
brother.” Her radiant beauty, the 
look of innocence on her face and 
the enigmatic smile on her lips an¬ 
gered him. “I’m glad I discovered 
you in time,” he blurted out. “I was 
almost fool enough to fall in love 
with you myself. I used to sit home 
and think of you, remember every 
word you said and every gesture you 
made. And especially that moment 
when I held you in my arms and 
kissed you. 

“As the days went by, I found 
myself forgetting Natalie, thinking 
only of you. W’anting to be with 
you, wanting to hold you in my 
arms again. And just as I had de¬ 
cided to come back here, I received 
that letter.” 

Thelma gasped. “You were com¬ 
ing back of your own accord.^” Her 
heart leaped. 

“Yes, but now I’m glad I found 
you out. You’re just another edi¬ 
tion of Natalie.. I’ll take Phil away 
from here if I have to do it by 
force.” 

“It won’t be necessary,” she an¬ 
swered. “Have you a pen in your 
pocket? And a piece of paper?” 

She probably wanted to write a 
note to Phil, he thought. Very well. 


He tore off the unwritten half of 
an old letter he had in his pocket 
and gave it to her together with his 
fountain pen. 

In a few moments she rose from 
the ground and tossed away the flat 
rock on which she had rested the 
paper. “Read it, please,” she said. 

With incredulous eyes he stared at 
it. His brows narrowed, then he 
gazed at her, wide-eyed. “W’hy, this 
is,” he gasped, “an exact copy of 
the anonymous letter I received. 
And it’s the same handwriting, too. 
Did you send it. to me?” 

She smiled at him with glowing 
eyes. “Yes, I wrote all those terrible 
things about myself. I wanted you 
to come back. And it was the only 
thing I could think of to bring you. 
I was afraid you’d never come 
back.” 

His face brightened. This was no 
Natalie who stood before him, but 
a rare and precious creature. 

“I’m glad it turned out this way,” 
he said with a sigh. “I was terribly 
upset when I received the letter. 
But now I’m the happiest man in 
the world. What I felt for Natalie 
was just pride of possession. I liked 
to display her as you would a beauti¬ 
ful pointing. But you, dearest, I 
love you with all my heart. I don’t 
want you for the world, I want you 
for myself only.” 

His arms went around her hun¬ 
grily and his lips sought hers, bless¬ 
ing them with kisses. Thelma sighed 
happily. She had gotten the man 
she had waited for. 





By Helen Addison 

A SERIAL-Part IV. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

B illie awoke the next morning 
to look out at a dismal, rainy 
day which exactly matched her 
mood. To her, as she lay in bed, 
it seemed as if the trials, the misery 
which should have been divided 


among many people, had been con¬ 
centrated on her. Her whole life 
had been miserable. Each bid she 
had made for happiness had always 
failed, tixmed into misery. She had 
thought that if she ever found her¬ 
self free to marry Len, she would 
at last have achieved happiness. 
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Now she was free. Yet fate had 
made her free under such circum¬ 
stances of horror and death that she 
was worse off than she had been be¬ 
fore. She was accused of the mur¬ 
der of her husband, with little 
chance to free herself from suspi¬ 
cion. She wondered why she was 
not allowed to enjoy happiness like 
other people. In the abjectness of 
her misery, she buried her face in 
the pillow and sobbed. 

Of course there v/as one thing for 
which she could be thankful. They 
had not arrested her. They prob¬ 
ably felt that there was not enough 
evidence against her. They had 
taken her to Montycroft the night 
before. And she was thankful for 
her own bed, and for freedom, even 
if it was under surveillance. 

She rose and bathed, and then 
went downstairs to learn v/hat new 
developments there had been since 
the night before. While she break¬ 
fasted, the previous night’s events 
ran through her mind over and over. 
Tlie one thing which stood out sig¬ 
nificant in her mind was the fact 
that the canoes had been set adrift. 
But she could not prove even that. 

After breakfast, she got the paper 
from the front porch and, half fear¬ 
ful of what she might find there, 
she opened it. It was the Burling¬ 
ton i^aper, first edition, off the 
presses a little after midnight in time 
to come down on the early-morning 
milk train. The information avail¬ 
able at the time of going to press 
had been very meager, but the story 
had been given a good deal of promi¬ 
nence. The fact that the exciirsion- 
■ ists aboard the Ticoiideroga had 
been the first to see the dead man, 
and that their searchlight had picked 
out a woman running away from 
the body, had been played up. Mr. 
Robinson, the article went on to say, 
was on the staff of Camp Arrow¬ 


head. It gave, too, a short resume 
of his life, evidently gleaned from a 
long-distance call to Warren. 

On the whole, it was better than 
Billie had expected. The paper w^as 
careful not to say a word about mur¬ 
der, only hint at it, and the woman 
had not been recognized by those 
aboard the Ticonderogu, 

Billie hardly had finished reading 
the newspaper account of the trag¬ 
edy when a reporter arrived, fol¬ 
lowed almost immediately afterward 
by three more. Billie’s first inclina¬ 
tion was to refuse them an interview. 
But she very wdsely decided that if 
she told them her version of the 
story first, she might profit a great 
deal by it. x4nd if she could enlist 
their sympathy, there was no telling 
how much good they might do her. 

The reporters were still at Monty¬ 
croft when the two troopers of the 
night before, together with an offi¬ 
cer, arrived. They dismissed the re¬ 
porters, and then cross-examined 
Billie for an hour or more. Most of 
the questions she had already been 
asked. At first she was patient and 
helpful, but as it became plainer and 
plainer that they were trying to 
make her confess to the murder of 
Gil, she lost all patience. 

'‘Listen,” she snapped, “I tell you 
once and for all, I didn’t do it. I 
don’t know who did it. And I don’t 
much care. x4nd how do you like 
that.^ Anybody with the brains of 
a brainless donkev would know I 

V 

didn’t. And at that, I’m probably 
insulting the donkey.” 

She was angry, and she expected 
them to be angry. But they grinned 
at her, as if it had all been a huge 
joke. That turned her anger into 
exasperation. They left soon after- ' 
ward, the interview, as far as Billie 
could see, having accomplished 
nothing. 

They wei’e hardly out of the 
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drive, when Florence drove up. She 
was a very different person from 
the Florence who had made that 
other visit. A lot of her languor was 
gone. 

“Listen,” she said without pre¬ 
liminary, “Len is telling around 
down at headquarters that you and 
he were engaged to be married as 
soon as you could get an annulment 
of your marriage. He’s just pulling 
that to get you out of a tight hole, 
isn’t he?” 

Billie’s anger, soothed by the 
grins of her trooper tormentors, 
flared again instantly. 

“On the contrary, he’s telling the 
truth. I doubt if he ever did love 
you, or was ever engaged to you. 
You probably bought that ring 
yourself.” 

“That’s all I wanted to know,” 
Florence snapped. “You two think 
you pulled a fast one on me, don’t 
you? I suppose he thinks he did 
something big in gi\nng me the run¬ 
around. Well, if he doesn’t change 
his mind right off, he’ll find himself 
in plenty of trouble. I know a lot 
more than you think I do, and I’ll 
talk. I’ll get even with him if it 
takes the rest of my life.” 

Florence hurried down the steps, 
slammed the car into gear with a 
great deal of noise, and shot away. 

“Well,” Billie said to herself, 
“that was certainly short and 
sweet. I’d hate to be in Len’s shoes. 
Of course she can’t really clq any¬ 
thing to him.” 

But Billie was wrong. Within an 
hour, Billie had a telephone call 
from trooper barracks, telling her 
that on information sworn to by 
Florence Lane, they had arrested 
Len to be held for trial by the grand 
jury on a charge of murder. 

It took Billie just four and a half 
minutes to reach the Forestport jail. 


After a good deal of delay, she was 
led into a visiting booth where she 
found Len facing her in another 
booth on the opposite side of a 
heavy wire screen. She wondered a 
little at having been granted an in¬ 
terview with him so easily. But she 
found out later that every word 
they said was heard over a hidden 
telephone connection between the 
two booths. 

“Len,” Billie said in a choked 
voice, her eyes bright with moisture, 
“they can’t hold you for tWs. They 
can’t say you did it.” 

Len shrugged resignedly. “Flor¬ 
ence came in and told them plenty.” 

“What—what did she tell them?” 

“That she was out on the island 
and overheard you and me talking. 
You remember the night we saw the 
woman’s footprints? Well, Florence 
must have made those.” 

Billie was beginning to compre¬ 
hend. 

“We talked about your quarrels 
with Gil. And your threatening him 
if he didn’t leave me alone, and his 
threatening you when he caught you 
kissing me.” 

“And the fact that if we could get 
rid of him, we could marry. She 
made it all sound as bad as possible, 
especially the kissing business and 
my threatening him.” 

“But they won’t believe her. It 
will be just her word against yours. 
Len, they can’t believe it.” 

“Well, they unfortunately thought 
of Mrs. Morley. She overheard the 
quarrel there at Montycroft. She 
couldn’t help it with all the shouting 
we did.” 

“But, Len, even that-” 

“And I wouldn’t deny it. In fact, 
I let them believe it was true,” Len 
said. “It saved me the trouble of 

“Of— of confessing?” Her eyes 
were pitiful, horrified. 
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the rest of my life.’ 


“Sure. They were getting a pretty 
good case against you. I couldn’t 
let them take you. It was better 


that they work on me. I had just 
much or more of a chance of 


as 

getting out of it. 
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“But, Len, you—^you didn’t do 
it?”—uncertainly. Then suddenly 
sure: ‘T know you didn’t do it, 

Len.” 

His face relaxed its grim lines, 
and he smiled gratefully. 

“Thanks for the confidence, 
Billie,” he said with a momentary 
return to his old-time manner. “No, 
I didn’t do it. In fact, I guess you 
must realize by now that until we 
found out that our boats had been 
tampered with, I thought you had 
done it yourself.” 

“But, Len, you’ve got to deny it. 
Otherwise, they may find you 
guilty.” 

“I’ll deny it after I’m sure you’re 
not being considered. And I’ve got 
a lot of confidence that something 
will turn up in the meantime.” 

But Billie couldn’t feel his con¬ 
fidence. Always misery had fol¬ 
lowed everything she did. Len 
would be found guilty. If he didn’t, 
the road to happiness would lie open 
before her. But she, somehow, 
couldn’t believe, that she was des¬ 
tined to travel that road. 

As she was passing the office on 
the way out, a trooper stopped her 
and asked her if she would step in¬ 
side for a moment. Another trooper 
sat at the desk, a set of ear phones 
lying in front of him. 

“Miss Preston,” he said, “I’m be¬ 
ginning to be more and more inter¬ 
ested in this matter of the missing 
canoes. What are your theories?” 

Billie thought it peculiar that he 
should have changed his point of at¬ 
tack so suddenly, but she had no 
idea that the reason for his doing 
so lay in that pair of ear phones in 
front of him. 

“I have no idea,” she said, “who 
could have been out there. Some¬ 
body who knew that Gil would be 
there. x4nd I’m sure he kept that 
fact fairly secret.” 


“Well”—^the officer nodded pleas¬ 
antly; more pleasantly than any of 
the troopers had acted toward Billie 
since the affair had started—“we’ll 
keep our eyes open.'' And if you 
have any ideas, let us know.” 

Back at Montycroft, Billie de¬ 
cided one thing. She would not give 
up this chance at happiness. And 
since she loved Len so much, she 
would not let them punish him for 
a thing he had not done. Never. 
Somehow she would find a way to 
exonerate him. She had no idea how 
she would do it. But somehow she 
must. 

The popular idea that all beauti¬ 
ful women must of necessity be 
dumb, is a long way from the truth. 
Like many thousands of others, 
Bilhe was a living refutation of that 
idea. Bewilderment and despera¬ 
tion gradually wore off, and gave 
place to quiet, organized thought. 

Billie finally came to two starthng 
conclusions. One was that some¬ 
body might have come out to the 
island to kill Len. And in the dark 
killed Gil by mistake. 

The second was that if Mr. Hol¬ 
land were really in love with Flor¬ 
ence, he would have had a very good 
reason for getting rid of Len, whom 
Florence loved. 

Billie sat bolt upright in her chair 
out on the porch, her eyes surprised 
and staring. Once started with that 
train of reasoning, thoughts came 
thick and fast. 

Where had she seen Mr. Holland 
before? In New York obviously, or 
else she had seen a picture of him. 
Perhaps he was sufficiently disguised 
from his real self to fool her, yet at 
the same time to have that vague 
familiarity. Why was the sight of 
him always linked in her mind with 
evil? There must be some reason. 
If her feeling that Holland was 
crooked should prove to be correct. 
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**Len/* Billie said in a choked voice, her eyes bright with 
moisture, *^they can*t hold you lor this. They can*t say 
you murdered Gil Robinson. I know you didn*t do 

it, LenJ* 


then he might very 
easily be the one who 
was trying to steal 
the treasure away 
from Len. By stick¬ 
ing to the mistaken 
identity idea, that 
would make a double 
motive for his kill¬ 
ing Gil, whom he 
thought was Len. 

First, to rid himself 
of a rival; and second, to get the 
treasure book, which Florence must 
have overheard Len say he kept 


with him constantly. Perhaps Hol¬ 
land had accompanied Florence on 
her spying trip to the island. Or 
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perhaps he had been following her, 
checking up on her, and had over¬ 
heard the same conversation she 
had heard. Billie distinctly remem¬ 
bered the two canoes which had 
passed her hiding place, one follow¬ 
ing the other. 

She rose hastily from her chair 
and went out to the car. If one 
had a hunch, the thing to do was 
to play it for all it was worth. She 
drove down to the local photog¬ 
rapher’s. 

“There’s a gentleman named Hol¬ 
land staying over at the inn,” Billie 
explained to the proprietor, “and 
we’ve got to pick up a picture of 
him for a scavenger hunt. It oc¬ 
curred to me that you might have 
a snap, either alone or in a group, 
that you could let me have.” 

The photographer shook his head 
slowly. 

“I’d like to obhge you,” he said. 
“I’ve been stumped on these scav¬ 
enger hunts myself. But I’m not 
sure I can. He’s only had two rolls 
of films developed here, and most of 
those were pictures of Miss Lane.” 

He paused, thinking. 

“I tell you what,” he said bright¬ 
ening, “it wouldn’t make much dif¬ 
ference whether it was a good or a 
bad picture of him, would it.? Not 
for a scavenger hunt. Well, in that 
last roll there were several that 
weren’t good enough to print, and 
one was of him. When he looked 
them over, he dropped those in the 
wastebasket. You let me go out 
back and I think maybe I can find 
them. Then I’ll print up one for 
you.” 

Billie waited, hoping against hope. 
After all, a poor snap would be bet¬ 
ter than none at all. 

After a long time the man re¬ 
turned triumphant, a smudged light- 
struck, but recognizable snapshot of 
Holland in his hands. 


“There,” he said, “that ought to 
do the trick. And I’m glad I could 
help you.” 

Billie thanked him profusely, and 
then went to the post office. She 
sent the picture by special delivery 
to a friend of hers who clerked in 
the police records bureau in New 
York. She requested in her accom¬ 
panying message that the identity 
of the man be telegraphed to her at 
once, together w'ith his criminal rec¬ 
ord, if any. She went home then 
to wait, very much pleased with her¬ 
self. 

The next morning she went again 
to see Len. If anything, he was 
bluer than he had been the day be¬ 
fore. 

“Boy, it seems good to see you!” 
he said. “This place is giving me 
the jitters. Why do you and I have 
to be dragged so deep into this mess 
when it wasn’t oiir fault.? Of course,” 
he added loyally, “I still think it’s 
better for me to be here than for 
you.” 

“Len,” Billie protested, and it 
seemed then as if that wire screen¬ 
ing which kept her from taking him 
in her arms, from comforting him, 
was the crudest thing in the world, 
“you’ve got to stop thinking about 
me. You’ve got to think about 
yourself, and try to plan a way to 
get out of this mess. I’ll work as 
hard as ever I can to get you out. 
But you’ve got to tell them that 
you’re innocent. You’ve got to 
make a big fuss about it.” 

“Not till I’m sure you’re safe,” 
he told her doggedly. And she knew 
it was useless to argue. 

“Listen, Len,” she changed the 
subject, “have you still got that 
book with you.” And when he 
nodded: “And will you trust me 
with it? I’ve got an idea.” 

He nodded assent gravely, in¬ 
stantly. 
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‘‘When the guard comes, I’ll send 
it around to you by him. I had the 
devil's own time getting them to let 
me keep it.” 

They talked a while longer, and 
then Billie left, promising to come 
back that afternoon if she could. She 
waited until the guard came out to 
her with'the book, and then returned 
to Montycroft, to find a telegram . 
waiting for her. It read: 

LOOKS LIKE JAMES NORCROSS 
ALIAS SMOOTH JIM ESCAPED CON¬ 
VICT STOP WAS SERVING LIFE 
SENTENCE DANNEMORA FOR MUR¬ 
DER STOP CAN YOU HELP AU¬ 
THORITIES LOCATE HIM 

Billie waited as patiently as she 
could until the time when she could 
see Len again without exciting any 
one’s suspicions. Meantime, she 
telegraphed her friend in New Y'ork 
not to do anything until she heard 
from her. 

Immediately after luncheon she 
was again ushered into the booth 
where Len was waiting. 

“Len,” she said, “you told me 
once that your father was a judge. 
Did a man named Norcross ever 
come before him.^ James Norcross.^” 

Len nodded. 

“Sure did. Dad sent him up for 
life for murder, and this Norcross 
swore he’d get even. There was a 
lot about it in the papers at the 
time. I was personally sort of re¬ 
lieved when they convicted him. 
Why, what do you know about 
him?” 

“Nothing,” Billie assured him 
vaguely. “I was just wondering if 
your father was the Judge Cooper 
I had read about who was on the 
bench during that trial. How’s the 
food here?” 

Len said a gi'eat deal about the 
food, most of which must have made 
the gentleman with the ear phones 


very uncomfortable. And having 
thus successfully, changed the sub¬ 
ject, Billie stayed a while longer, 
then went back to Montycroft. As 
she rode along, she was very 
thoughtful. Pieces of this jig-saw 
puzzle seemed to be fitting together 
now. This made the third and 
strongest motive for murder, in line 
with ner theory of mistaken iden¬ 
tity. 

She called Holland on the phone 
immediately. 

“Mr. Holland,” she said, “this is 
Billie Preston. I’ve got a proposi¬ 
tion to make to you which will be 
to yom* advantage as well as mine. 
Could you come out to Monty¬ 
croft?” 

Mr. Holland assured her that he 
was always willing, even eager, to 
hear propositions that were to his 
advantage. And would she have 
dinner with him at the inn that 
night. She would? Fine. 

That night Billie was just as care¬ 
ful in dressing as she would have 
been if she had been going out with 
Len. She strove for a touch of 
worldliness in her appearance, which 
would fool Mr. Holland. 

After they had ordered, Billie 
went directly to the point. 

“Mr. Holland,” she said in a voice 
pitched so low that there was not 
the remotest possibility of its being 
overheard, “we might as well under¬ 
stand each other at once. To start 
with, we’ll just pretend that you’re 
James Norcross.” 

Not the slightest flicker of sur¬ 
prise crossed his face. He laughed 
easily. 

“Of course that’s crazy, but if it 
will please such a grand-looking ' 
girl, it’s O. K. with me.” 

“Now what I want to know is 
this? Are you or aren’t you, inter¬ 
ested in a certain treasure that Len 
Cooper knows about?” 
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“Well,” he spoke slowly, choosing 
his words carefully, and his eyes had 
become calculating slits of animated 
marble, “we’ll just pretend that I 
am. What about it?” 

“Only this. I’m in a position to 
give you the information you need 
regarding the whereabouts of that 
treasure.” 

“In return for what?” He leaned 
forward a little, the only sign he 
gave of his excitement. 

“In return for something big. Len 
and I are both to go free of any 
suspicion of guilt in regard to the 
murder of Gil Robinson.” 

He spread his hands in the patron¬ 
izing gesture of a man who talks to 
a child. 

“And how would I be able to do 
that for you?” 

“Easily. I know that you mur¬ 
dered Gil Robinson, thinking he was 
Len. I know that!” 

This time the shaft struck home. 
His face showed no change, but his 
eyes became harder, more cruel, if 
such a thing were possible. 

“All right,” he snapped, “if you 
know so much, what are you going 
to do about it? I’ve got an air-tight 
alibi. You can’t prove a thing.” 

“I know it”—Billie nodded im¬ 
perturbably. “I’m not going to 
try.” 

He looked at her, wondering just 
what her game was. 

“Well, what is your game, any¬ 
way?” 

“I’ll tell you when you tell me 
that you killed Gil. There aren’t 
any listeners.” 

“All right. I knew Cooper was 
going to meet you, and when a guy 
came sneaking along the path, I let 
him have it. It was going to even 
up a lot of things, and get me the 
book. And then it turned out to 
be that other punk. I didn’t have 
anything against him. But so help 


me if you try to pin it on me, I can 
prove-” 

“Oh, don’t be childish. I’m not 
going to try to pin anything on you. 
I’ve got a proposition to make, and 
I’m going to make it. You can take 
it or leave it, and that vriil end the 
whole thing.” 

“All right, I’m listening.” 

“Well, you must realize that 
you’re standing on dynamite. Now 
that I know who you are, you won’t 
get a chance at the treasure, be¬ 
cause you’ll have to leave town,^ 
And if they catch you, you go back 
to prison for life. All right, they 
wouldn’t be after you any harder 
for an extra murder than they are 
now and always will be. And with 
the money from that treasure, you 
could go a long way from this coun¬ 
try.” 

He leaned forward again, sud¬ 
denly, intent. 

“Are you suggesting that you’ll 
give me the book if I’ll confess Rob¬ 
inson’s murder?” 

“Exactly.” Billie nodded grimly. 
“That’s the proposition. If you do 
it, nobody finds out that you’re 
James Norcross. And you get a 
good start before I spring the writ¬ 
ten confession you’re going to give 
me. 

She watched him anxiously, as he 
slumped back in his chair, thinking. 
So much depended on this for her, 
for the man she loved, that she had 
all she could do to keep from yelling 
out, anything to break the tension. 
He roused himself just once. 

“How do I know you can deliver 
the book?” 

“You’ve got to take my word for 
it. That book is hidden where 
you’ll never find it. I’ll give it to 
you when I get your confession.” 

Again he slumped back into the 
chair, silent. And after a long 
while he sat up, his lips set. He 
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stretched a hand across the table, 
and so great was Billie’s relief, that 
she laughed hysterically. 

“O. K., baby, you’re on,” he said. 

CHAPTER IX. 

When Billie met Holland the next 
morning, she was nervous and wor¬ 
ried. She knew • exactly what she 
was going to do, but knowing what 
you are going to do and doing it 
are two different things, especially 
when a mission is as dangerous as 
the one on which she was embark¬ 
ing. 

“You got that book?” he de¬ 
manded immediately. He had two 
men with him as well as a diving 
crew and a large motor boat. 

“No,” Billie told him calmly. “I 
went out to the island and hid that 
book yesterday evening. And I 
won’t tell you where till I have what 
you’re going to give me right in my 
hands.” 

“So you don’t trust me?” he 
asked with the first grin she had ever 
seen on his face. 

“Not any farther than I could 
throw this boat,” Billie grinned in 
return. She knew that they under¬ 
stood each other. 

They rode out to the island in 
the boat, and Billie examined the 
diving equipment, the air motor, 
and the auxiliary hand motor in case 
there should be engine trouble while 
the diver was below. She tried to 
lift the massive helmet and the 
lead-weighted shoes. The diver ex¬ 
plained to Billie the air-control 
valve inside his helmet, which he 
worked with his head. With it he 
could let the air out of his suit and 
stay down, or let the suit fill with 
air and come to the surface. If any¬ 
thing happened to him, he would 
automatically come to the surface, 
because with no pressure on the 
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valve, the suit would' fill with air. 
He let her feel the wrist bands of 
the suit, so tight they almost cut off 
the circulation. The boat and div¬ 
ing equipment, she. found, were his. 
Whether he thought he was em¬ 
barked on a legitimate enterprise or 
not, she had no way of knowing. 

When they reached the wharf and 
landed, Holland drew Billie to one 
side. 

“Now,” he said, “where’s that 
book?” 

“Now,” Billie mimicked him, 
“where’s that paper?” 

With rather poor grace, he drew 
a folded sheet of paper from his 
pocket and handed it to Billie. 

“See if that suits you,” he 
snapped. 

Billie read it through, and then 
put it into her bag. 

“That’s all right. Come with me.” 

She walked down to the boat¬ 
house and took the book from under 
a loose board. Holland grabbed it 
from her. 

“Didn’t mother ever teach you 
not to grab?” Billie demanded. 
“Where are your manners? Any¬ 
way, you can’t do anything till I 
tell you which page to look on. It 
says that that particular ship sank 
about one hundred feet due north 
of the end of Whale-back Island 
nearest the mainland. Read it for 
yourself. It’s on page ninety-four.” 

Holland flipped the pages, reached 
the page he was looking for, and 
then read rapidly. Billie watched 
him. So much treasure was a high 
price to pay for Len’s freedom and 
for her own. But she may have real¬ 
ized that if she gained love, no price 
was too great. At any rate, she 
did not seem too terribly disap¬ 
pointed . 

“Now,” Holland said with a satis¬ 
fied smile when he had finished read¬ 
ing, “we’re getting somewhere.” 
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"I know that you murdered Gil Robinson, thinking he was Len! In 
return for your confession. I’ll give you the book containing the informa¬ 
tion of the sunken treasure, and time to make a get-away before I 

spring the written contession^ 
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“And now,” Billie told him, “I’ll 
be starting back for the mainland.” 

An instant change came over 
him. 

“Listen, baby,” he leered, “you’re 
staying right here, see? You ain’t 
going to any mainland with any 
dynamite like the paper you got 
there. I ain’t trusting you to hold 


off showing it till I get the dough 
and get out of here. You’re stay¬ 
ing right here on this island. I’ll 
have one of the boys watch you.” 

Billie had to agree to that, be¬ 
cause there was no other course 
open. She had been afraid of it. 
And she had planned for just such 
an emergency. 
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Because she knew, knew as well 
as she knew her own name, that 
Holland would not find any treas¬ 
ure. 

For a while Billie watched the 
diving operations from a bench up 
among the trees. One of Holland’s 
own men had been left behind to 
keep an eye on her. But she did 
not show any inclination to move, 
and gradually he wandered farther 
and farther away, caught by the ex¬ 
citement of looking for the gold. 
Billie watched him, carefully waiting 
her chance. 

After a while Holland called from 
the boat, and the man on shore went 
in search of a large block of wood. 
Billie quietly slipped away from the 
bench, strolled along until she was 
sure she was out of sight, and then 
ran for the house. 

When Holland did not find any 
treasure, he would be after her, she 
knew. And his signed confession 
meant too much to her to lose it. 
Of course she could hide the paper, 
but she had no illusions about the 
good that would do her if she her¬ 
self was still within Holland’s reach. 
He would make her give it back, 
torture her until she told him where 
it was hidden. She dared not start 
for shore, because the boats were all 
in plain sight of the anchored div¬ 
ing boat. She’d have to hide. 

But that was easier said than 
done. She had thought about it a 
long time before she had decided 
on a place. Even then, it was a 
toss-up whether or not she would be 
found. 

She knew that first of all they 
would search the house, so that she 
did not plan to stay there. Yet she 
went there first, let herself in, and 
ran down into the cellar. She hid 
the precious paper in one of the 
furnace pipes, and then went out the 


back door. She looked around care- 
fullj^ to be sure that no one was 
watching, and then started toward 
the water tower. There was a metal 
ladder at one corner of the frame¬ 
work which held the huge tank, and 
she climbed this cautiously. The 
tank loomed high above her. Its 
water was supplied from the lake by 
a windmill, and it was, of course, 
maintained to furnish pressure for 
the house. Before she was high' 
enough in the air to see the diving 
ship at the end of the island, she 
had reached the protection of the 
tank itself, and was crawling up its 
side. 

When she reached the top she lay 
there for several minutes. Then she 
took off the trap-door cover and 
looked inside. The tank was full, 
just as she had expected, and she 
nodded grimly to herself. She lay 
there and waited, taking care that 
only one eye and part of her cheek 
should be visible from the path be¬ 
low. 

She waited hours. At last she 
caught a glimpse of something mov¬ 
ing along the path. The figure of a 
man running; two more men. 

She slid carefully through the 
trap-door into the cold water of the 
tank. It was dark—pitch-dark. 
She swam over to the far side and 
grabbed the ends of the bolts which 
held the ladder in place. The cold 
of the water was worse than it would 
have been if she had been swim- . 
ming, because she was not moving 
around. 

She could hear the men shouting 
to each other near the house, look¬ 
ing for her. She heard doors slam, 
and knew that the house was being 
turned inside out. 

At last they gave that up and 
began to search the island. They 
went about the ta^k systematically, 
and she was glad she had not chosen 
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to sit in a tree as she had at first 
planned. Still, a tree wouldn’t make 
you so cold that your teeth chat¬ 
tered; so cold it seemed as if you 
couldn’t stand it. The cold ate at 
her heart, breaking down her reso¬ 
lution, making her want to climb 
out where the sun could warm her. 
The consequences of being caught 
by Holland seemed very remote to 
her then, and the cold seemed very 
real. For herself she might have 
given in, but she was working for 
Len. For Len and their happiness. 

She gritted her teeth and stayed 
where she was, not moving, hardly 
daring to breathe. Shortly she 
heard voices again, closer and 
louder. She realized that the 
owners of the voices were standing 
directly underneath the tower. 

‘T- tell you, she’s gone ashore,” 
one voice urged, “and we ain’t safe 
here a minute.” 

“And I tell you she hasn’t,” Hol¬ 
land’s voice answered impatiently. 
“She’s hiding on this island. And 
we’ve got to find her. We haven’t 
looked up on that tower. She might 
be there. Climb up and see.” 

Billie’s heart sank. She could feel 
the vibration through the ladder 
bolts as the man started to climb. 
Well, this was the end. Might as 
well make the best of it and be a 
good loser. She had staked every¬ 
thing on their not thinking of the 
water tower. And now she had lost. 

The man climbed higher and 
higher until she could sense that he 
was directly outside the place where 
she herself was hanging on. He 
looked over the top, and then called 
down to Holland, his voice hollow 
and deafening inside the tank. 

“Nobody up on top here.” 

“Look inside,” Holland com¬ 
manded. 

Billie played her last card as she 
heard the man scrambling forward. 


She took several deep breaths in 
quick succession, and then quietly 
sank below the surface, held herself 
down there by bolt ends farther un¬ 
der water. 

All she could do was hold on un¬ 
til her breath gave out. At first 
it wasn’t hard, but gi'adually it be¬ 
came horrible. Her lungs began to 
ache, a splitting, awful ache. Yet 
she held on grimly. At least it took 
her mind off the cold water. 

Her head began to ache next, 
worse than it had ever ached before. 
Yet she held on. And when the pain 
began to bring unbearable, fiery 
darts before her eyes, she let her 
breath out gradually. Panic over¬ 
took her. For a few moments longer 
she fought it, and then she came to 
the surface, sucked in a great gulp 
of air, breathed again and again. 
Her head still ached, and her body 
was weak. She had no control over 
it. 

There was no shout of triumph as 
she had half expected. And when 
she could see, she realized that there 
was no man’s figure in the trap¬ 
door opening, looking in at her. She 
had not been seen. Then, because 
she was so weak, and the effort had 
been so gi’eat, because relief had 
flooded her at last, she began to 
sob. 

She fought the cold and stayed 
there as long as she could, even 
after there were no more sounds be¬ 
low her. Then she came out and 
lay in the sun, and after a long time 
her shivering stopped, her clothes 
dried. Far off toward shore she 
could see the diving boat, but she 
dared not take any chances. One 
of Holland’s men might have stayed 
behind in hiding. 

She remained up on the tower un¬ 
til dark, then went to the furnace 
for the paper. After that she 
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walked silently down to the beach. 
She waited a long time before she 
dared run across the sand in the 
open, shove off a canoe, and start 
for the mainland. 

But no one followed her. And 
an hour later she walked into the 
office at the jail, threw the paper 
onto the desk and stood there while 
the man glanced through it. 

That long she held her poise, and 
no longer. She had been through 
too much. She sobbed a little, try¬ 
ing hard not to, and she felt a great 
relief in being where it was light. 
Darkness was horribly unnerving. 
A few moments later, Len came in, 
his kindly face full of love for her, 
his eyes shining. And a second later 
she was in his arms, those strong, 
protecting arms which had the 
power to shut away from her all 
the evil and unhappiness in the 
world. 

^Tloney,” he said at last, “tell me 
about it. I want to know. If he’s 
tried-’’ 

“Come on and sit down,” she said, 
“and I’ll tell you. But please don’t 
take your arm from around me, 
Len. I—I guess I need it.” 

So, his arm around her, she told 
him. And when she 
had finished, he said: 

“You did exactly 
right, sweet. The 
treasure wouldn’t 
have mattered if we 
had been somehow 
kept apart. Our be¬ 
ing together is the 
only thing that mat¬ 
ters. And you’re 
especially right, now 
that we know there 
was no treasure.” 

“But there was— 
there is,” Billie told 
him, and her eyes 
danced. 


“But, Billie, you said Holland 
didn’t find—” 

“And he didn’t; He was figuring 
just the way you’re figuring. The 
end of Whale-back Island nearest 
the mainland. And he didn’t know, 
and you never stopped to think, 
that the two islands were joined be¬ 
fore the government dredged be¬ 
tween them. And that tfie whole 
thing was called Whale-back. There 
wasn’t any Diamond Island then.” 

His eyes were startled as he be¬ 
gan to realize what she meant. 

“So the end of the old Whale-back 
Island nearest the mainland,” he 
said, “would be what is now the 
slioreward end of Diamond Island. 
Tlie opposite end of the two islands 
from where Holland looked.” 

“Exactly,” Billie murmured, “and 
I knew they wouldn’t find anything 
where they were looking. And 
that’s w’hy I hid. And that’s why 
I dared make the ofter to him in 
the first place.” 

Joyfully he drew her to him. 

“Say,” he said, just before he 
kissed her, “I not only have the 
swellest-looking girl in forty-eight 
States, but she’s got more brains 
than any three men!” 

“Forty-eight States 
and the District of 
Columbia.^^” Billie 
gi‘inned up at him. 

“And the District 
of Columbia,” he as¬ 
sured her. “Two dis¬ 
tricts, both of Co¬ 
lumbia.” 

A week later Billie 
and Len stood arm 
in arm at the shore¬ 
ward end of Dia¬ 
mond Island, watch¬ 
ing the same diving 
boat which Holland 
had hired, bringing 
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Honey," hen said, "I’m glad we’re rich. But the thing that matters 
is that we have each other—-and love. And that means everything, Billie,” 


over the side a heavy iron chest, 
rusted out at one end, but with most 
of its precious contents recoverable. 
It av;ed them a little to think how 


much was to be theirs, into what 
luxury they were graduating. There 
would be no want for them now. 
Everytliing in the world they could 
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think of, they could afford. Len ex¬ 
pressed the thought which was there 
between them. 

“Honey,” he said, “I’m glad we’re 
rich. But the thing that matters is 
that we have each other—and love. 
And all that means. It means 
everything, Billie. It means happi¬ 
ness whether you’re rich or poor. 
And riches mean unhappiness with¬ 
out love.” 

“I know,” Billie answered softly. 
“Lots and lots of times I stop and 
tell myself that all the misery I had 
before is being made up to me now. 
Now that I have you, the happiness 
is supreme.. I don’t think half so 
much about the things our treasure 
will buy, as I think about our life 
together.” 

His arms stole around her, and he 
kissed her rapturously. 


“And we owe it to you,” he said 
huskily. “Because you were' brave 
and clever. I’m glad they caught 
Holland. I would have been nerv¬ 
ous if he had still been at large.” 

For a long time they stood watch¬ 
ing the work going on before them. 
And in their hearts was the beauty 
of their surroundings, and the won¬ 
der of their love. It seemed to 
Billie as if her misery were far in 
the past, so great was her happiness 
now. 

Len kissed her again and held her 
close and forgotten was the wealth 
that was so soon to be theirs. Finally 
Billie said, almost reverently: 

“I love you, Len. And my vaca¬ 
tion sweetheart is going to be iny 
full-time, all-day, all-through-my- 
life sweetheart from now on—for 
always.” 


THE END. 



MY BEAUTIFUL DREAM 


^KOUGH all my dreams are lurin 
And evermore strangely fair, 
Like the petals of fragrant roses. 
That drift on the summer air, 
Whenever I meet you, darling. 

As dusk walks the ghostly dew. 
My tremulous heart discovers 
My beautiful dream is you. 


or 


Dear lass, when we keep our trysting 
And cling by the lilac tree. 

As you and your yielding kisses 
Are saying you love but me. 

The earth is a mystic heaven. 

Where all of my dreams come true. 
Because my glad heart is knowing 
My beautiful dream is you. 

Edgar Daniel Kramer. 




Great Moment 



By Floria Howe Bruess 



S YLVIA!” a voice called in joy¬ 
ous surprise. Esther Dorn, 
sitting on a bench in the park, 
looked at the young man who was 
apparently hailing her. As she. 
stared, his chauffeur brought the 
car to a stop and the young man 
sprang out and crossed the road to 
the girl. His face was eager, his 
eyes alight. 


“It’s either mistaken identity or 
an attempt at a pick-up,” Esther 
thought swiftly. “But he looks sin¬ 
cere and glad to see—Sylvia.” 

Esther was lonely. It was Sun¬ 
day. There was nothing to do. She 
did not care to go to a concert or 
show alone. She had gone for a 
walk in the park, had become tired, 
and had sat down on a bench. 
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Jack Deering stood beside her, 
hand extended, smiling a warm, 
quick smile. 

‘‘When did you get back, Sylvia? 
I passed your home a few minutes 
ago and it’s still boarded up. Your 
last letter said you wouldn’t be writ¬ 
ing me again as you expected to sail 
very soon, and here you are. You 
must have left your parents in 
Europe? Never mind, I won’t ask 
questions.” 

Esther looked at him intently. He 
really believed she was Sylvia— 
whoever Sylvia was. It would be 
fun to carry tliis along for a while. 
He would discover his mistake soon, 
and they would laugh it off. 

“Can’t a girl change her mind?” 
she asked lightly. 

‘^Especially you,” he agreed smil¬ 
ingly. “You’re the most changeable 
person on earth. You’ve even 
changed your voice since you’ve 
been gone. But I like that lower 
note. Keep it.” He laughed softly, 
and seated himself beside her. 

“It seems funny to see you in the 
park alone. W^hat are you doing?” 

“Looking at you,” Esther replied 
impishly. 

\Vhat a nice laugh he had. And 
how good-looking he was, with his 
wavy blond hair, blue eyes and tall, 
slim figure. 

So far he hadn’t discovered his 
mistake. There must be an ex¬ 
traordinary resemblance between 
her and Sylvia, Esther mused. She 
had heard of such resemblances— 
doubles, but this was her first ex¬ 
perience. 

“Staying with a friend, Sylvia?” 

“Yes. You don’t know her.” That 
much wa5 true, Esther thought, for 
he would not know Kitty. 

Kitty taught drawing in the girls’ 
private school where Esther taught 
piano. Kitty had gone home over 
the week-end, else Esther would not 


have been so lonely. Kitty would 
be back late that evening, however, 
for the next day was Monday. 

“And vou returned alone? You’ve ^ 

4 / 

got something up yom sleeve. But 
I am glad to see you! I’ve missed 
you terribly.” 

Esther .wondered who he was. 
Everything about him looked ex¬ 
pensive—that big car, a liveried 
chauffeur, the thin platinum watch 
he wore on his wrist, his smartly 
fitting clothes. 

“You aren’t set for the afternoon, 
are you? Let’s go some place. We 
could drive to Long Island. The 
Jamesons are back, and there’s al¬ 
ways something doing there.” 

“I’d rather not,” Esther I’eplied 
quickly. “I feel lazy. That’s why 
I was sitting here soaking up the 
sunshine.” 

She lifted sparkling dark eyes, 
and smiled at him. “^’here were 
you going? You were on your way.” 
She glanced at his car parked across 
the road. 

“I’ve forgotten where I was go¬ 
ing,” he said, looking at her keenly. 
He reached into an inside pocket. 
“Look at this and laugh, Sylvia. 
I’ve been carrying your last letter in 
my left pocket where it would hear 
my heart beat.” 

He extended an envelope. Swiftly 
Esther read his name and address. 
This was getting good—she knew 
his name now. Her eyes danced and 
she laughed. 

“Go ahead. I knew you’d laugh.” 
He replaced the letter in his pocket. 

“Oh, I didn’t laugh because of 

that. I think that was sweet-” 

She stopped abruptly. Would Syl¬ 
via have said that? 

“That’s the nicest thing I’ve 
heard you say. Look here, Sylvia. 
Be nice to me, and give me the 
afternoon and evening. I^et’s step 
high, wide, and handsome.” 
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“What would you suggest?” she 
asked curiously. 

He glanced at his watch. “It’s 
three thirty. Let’s drop in on dad 
for cocktails,' then we’ll-” 

Esther shook her head. “No drop¬ 
ping in on anybody to-day. And 
I’m going back to—Kitty’s. The 
wind is getting cold.” She rose and 
held out her hand. She had better 
put an end to this before she got 
into deep water. 

“What a ‘No’ girl you are. You’d 
stun me if you said ‘Yes.’ But I’m 
driving you to where you’re stay¬ 
ing. And I’m calling for you to¬ 
night at eight and we’re dining,”- 
he persisted. 

Well, there was no reason why he 
shouldn’t drive her home. It was 
a nice apartment house she lived in. 
It would be pleasant driving in that 
beautiful car. She wouldn’t talk 
much. Mustn’t let the cat out of 
the bag. 

He took her arm and they crossed 
tlie road. The chauflFeur touched his 
cap to Esther as he opened the car 
door; 

“How do you do. Miss Wylie,” he 
said. 

Esther smiled. He, too, thought 
she was Sylvia, whose last name ap¬ 
parently was Wylie. Sylvia must 
have driven often with Jack. Esther 
felt a little twinge of envy. 

She gave Jack the address, and 
leaned back luxuriously as the big 
car purred through the park. 

Jack talked about his summer in 
Canada. Esther gathered that he 
was in business with his father. Ex¬ 
porters. All too soon they arrived 
at her apartment. 

“I’ll call at eight,” Jack said 
eagerly. 

About to refuse, a swift reckless¬ 
ness swept away Esther’s caution. 
Why not go? Kitty would not be 


back until ten or eleven. It would 
be such a long, lonely evening. 

Jack was so obviously a gentle¬ 
man. And with his sense of humor 
he would laugh, consider it a rich 
joke when later on she would tell 
him. 

Jack crossed to the vestibule with 
Esther and looked at the cards over 
the letter boxes. 

“Ring Apartment 3D to-night,” 
she said gayly. “I’ll be ready at 
eight.” 

“You’re a darling.” .He smiled his 
quick, warm smile. 

“Katherine Burrows,” he read. 
“That’s Kitty, I suppose. Who is 
Esther Dorn?” 

“A friend of Kitty’s,” she said 
quickly. “Good-by, Jack.” 

“No chance for me to come up 
now and mix a cocktail?” He held 
her hand, and bent his deep-blue 
eyes upon her. - 

“Not a chance. Kitty doesn’t 
keep the makings. Neither does 
Esther.” 

“Nice little girls,” he laughed. 

What a dear boy he was. Esther 
sighed as she stepped into her apart¬ 
ment and closed the door behind 
her. Sylvia was a lucky girl. She 
had Jack, and a mother and father, 
and was in Europe. That meant 
money, background. She was not 
alone in the world as Esther was. 
She was not dependent on her own 
efforts to make a living. 

Oh, well. Esther’s brown, silky 
head went up and the dark-brown 
eyes sparkled. She was in for ad¬ 
venture! It wasn’t every girl who 
could have a lark like this. Mis¬ 
taken for another girl —wouldn’t 
Kitty howl! 

“I’d better see where Sylvia 
lives.” Esther flipped over the 
pages of the telephone book. Wylie. 
Too many of them. She’d have to 
be careful about that to-night. She 
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turned to Deering. Here it was: 
John Deering & Son. Exporters. 
The residence was on Park Avenue. 
That was the address on the enve¬ 
lope she had seen. 

“To-night will be my one great 
moment. I’m glad I had a wave 
and manicure yesterday.” Esther 
sang under her breath as she laid 
out her new dinner dress. “I must 
be careful and not talk out of turn.” 

Long before eight o’clock she was 
dressed. A flame of excitement 
blazed in her dark eyes. Her head 
rose like a flower from the silvery 
gown that clung like mist to the slim 
roundness of • her figure. Her slip¬ 
pers were the blue of the antique 
turquoise necklace she wore. A 
necklace her grandmother had worn, 
and Esther’s one piece of valuable 
jeweh’y. 

Her heart beat furiously when the 
bell rang. She pressed the buzzer 
to release the outside door. 

“This is like stage fright,” she 
thought, as she stood in the door 
awaiting him. 

Jack’s eyes, that held the blue of 
ice and the blue of fire, lingered on 
her as he approached the doorway. 
How exquisite she was! Hair like 
soft-brown threads of silk, eyes the 
deep-brown of pansies. Her skin 
was like satin; her lips like rose 
petals. 

He drew a deep, unsteady breath. 
“I’ve never seen you look so beauti¬ 
ful, Sylvia.” He stepped into the 
living room. 

“Ready in a minute. Jack.” Her 
voice was a trifle unsteady, also. 

“This is a charming room,” he 
said when she reappeared with wrap, 
gloves and evening bag. “Aren’t 
you going to let me meet your 
friends.? I’d like to know Kitty and 
Esther. They have good taste. I 
like those etchings and that clock. 
It looks like a Terry.” 


Esther was about to say, “It is. 
It belonged to my grandmother,” 
but she caught herself in time. 

“I say, aren’t those Hepplewhite 
chairs.?” 

“Yes. They belonged to Esther’s 
grandmother. When Esther came to 
New York she brought the things 
she liked best with her. Her grand¬ 
mother raised her, and when she 
passed on Esther secured a post 
here. She teaches piano.” 

“That accounts for that grand. 
I’d like to meet Esther. She showed 
extraordinary good taste in arrang¬ 
ing her antiques.” 

“I’m ready. Jack,” Esther said, 
anxious to terminate the conversa¬ 
tion. 

“You’ll slay ’em to-night, Sylvia,” 
he said, holding the door open for 
her. As she passed him he bent his 
head and kissed the brown silky 
hair. 

“Don’t, Jack,” she said faintly. 

“That’s the weakest ‘don’t’ I ever 
heard from you, my dear.” He 
laughed softly. 

It was with trepidation Esther en¬ 
tered the big, brilliant dining room 
in the towering hotel. If some one 

who knew Sylvia should see her- 

It was a risk, but it was worth it 
to spend one enchanted evening wdth 
Jack. 

“I’ll tell him to-night on the way 
home,” Esther promised herself, not 
realizing then that promises are. 
often gossamer, frail, easily broken. 

She sipped her cocktail, eyes on 
his. 

“Beautiful eyes, Sylvia, To-night 
there are little golden lights in 
them.” 

“Perhaps it’s the table light. It 
has a yellow shade.” 

“Has it? I haven’t time to look.” 
His eyes held her own as though 
helplessly he was disowning in them. 
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She, too, seemed as helpless to look 
away. The waiter finally broke the 
spell. 

“Dance?” Jack queried, after they 
had finished their entarfe. 

Esther rose at once, glad to escape 
from the eyes whose blue fire was 
burning into her heart, racing 
through her veins. 

The feel of his arm around her 
left her breathless. The clasp of his 
big, firm hand on hers sent KttJe 
thrills, like pointed darts, coursing 
through her. They danced in almost 
complete silence. Esther’s eyes 
were brilliant, reckless, when they 
returned to their table. 

“Sylvia, I feel somehow that you 
like me better to-night than you 
ever have. Am I right?” He 
leaned forward, eager, expectant. 

Something that was young and ar¬ 
dent, and devastatingly alive, and 
that had no connection whatever 
with caution and conunon sense, 
beat in her veins. 

Again the waiter intervened as he 
placed the consomme before them. 

“Darned waiters,” Jack growled. 
“They’re never around when you 
want them, but they’re always on 
hand to spoil a perfect moment!” 

“What a gay dinner companion 
he is!” she thought as she sipped the 
wine, a delicate Chateau Margaux. 
Her fingers were white, delicate as 
lily petals. Jack’s eyes were upon 
them. She hoped he did not ob¬ 
serve they were unsteady. 

Over the alligator pear-and- 
romaine salad with its mignonette 
dressing, Esther thought: 

“Soon the clock will strike twelve 
for me, and this will be over. I 
must not see him again. In fact, he 
won’t want to see me when he learns 
that I’m not Sylvia.” 

She raised stricken eyes to Jack, 
then quickly lowered her lashes. 
They made alluring little shadows 


on her soft round cheeks. Jack was 
watching them. 

With the dessert, Esther knew she 
was head over heels in love. 

“It’s too early to say ‘Amen’ to 
the evening,” Jack said when they 
had dined. “Let’s drive out to a 
place I know,” he urged. “You’ve 
never been there, I believe. They 
put on a swell floor show. And it’s 
a glorious night—moonlight, star¬ 
light, everything turned on.” 

“I’ll Kitty and tell her I’ll be 
late,” Esther murmured. 

In a phone booth she dialed the 
number. 

“I may be late, Kitty,” she said, 
when the familiar voice came over 
the wire. “I’m stepping to-night. 
Who? I’ll tell you about it later. 
Listen, have you ever heard of Syl¬ 
via Wylie?” 

“Wait a minute. I’ll tliink. Tliat 
name is familiar,” Kitty replied 
slowly. 

Kitty was an information bureau, 
Esther reflected while she waited. 
Born in New York, an enthusiastic 
reader of the society pages, she had 
names, gossip, even bits of scandal 
at her finger tips. 

“I remember now. She’s that 
girl that’s a dead ringer for you. 
Remember I told you when I first 
met you at the school? I’ve seen 
her picture in the papers and she’s 
been pointed out to me several 
times. Why, Esther?” 

Esther had forgotten about 
Kitty’s remark of three months be¬ 
fore when she had first come to New 
York. 

“Is she a society girl? Wealthy? 
And is she reported engaged to any 
one?” 

“Yes to all your questions. She’s 
a last year’s deb. She’s been re¬ 
ported engaged a dozen times, once 
to some English lord, but it fell 
through. I guess she can’t stay put.. 
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They say she’s spoiled and head¬ 
strong.” 

‘‘Did you ever hear of John or 
Jack Deering.^^” 

“Sure. Father and son. They’re 
in business together. Exporters. 
Nice people, but not society, though 
the young fellow goes out a bit. IVe 
seen his name in society columns. 
For the love of Pete, why all the 
questions?” 

“I’ll tell you when I come in. 
Thanks a lot, Kit.” Esther hung 
up. 

Sylvia was spoiled, changeable. 
Jack was in love with her. Sylvia 
had been flirting with him—she was 
not serious, but he was. It all added 
up. Well, Esther was not hurting 
Sylvia by taking this precious eve¬ 
ning. No one would be hurt except 
herself—but it was worth it. 

On the drive home she would tell 
him. She rehearsed the words. 
“Jack, get set for a big laugh. I’m 
Esther, not Syhda. I’ve been play¬ 
ing a game-” She could go no 

further. It was no longer funny. It 
was cruel. “Put it out of your 
mind,” she told herself fiercely. “Be 
happy while you may.” 

Love. This was love. She had 
often wondered if love would come 
to her. And now, how strangely it 
had come. 

Jack was very gay, and seemed to 
be happy. Esther forced the shad¬ 
ows from her heart and feU in with 
his mood. 

Finally they left the highway and 
turned into a narrow road. Music 
floated out to them on the cold night 
air. Lights in a long, low building 
twinkled and beckoned. Cars were 
parked on the side of the building, 
their tail lights shining, like red 
eyes. 

The night club was filled to capac¬ 
ity, brilliant with lights, sparkling 


jewels and the sheen of velvet 
gowms. 

Esther thought they were going 
to a quiet place. But this was bril¬ 
liant, smart. “If any of Sylvia’s 

friends are here- I’ll just have 

to take it,” Esther told herself. But 
it wouldn’t be fun if one of Sylvia’s 
friends—who had known Sylvia so 
much longer than Jack had, and 
therefore would be able to see be¬ 
yond the striking resemblance— 
should upset the apple cart. Esther 
herself wanted to tell Jack. She did 
not want another to tell him. 

But good fortune often favors the 
bold, Esther told herself, and head 
up, shoulders back, she walked dow n 
an aisle to the ringside table Jack 
secured. 

They spent a gay hour there. An 
hour heady with happiness for 
Esther. Everything seemed a little 
unreal. She felt like a leaf sw^ept 
away on a stream of joy she had 
never dreamed of. 

Jack looking at her, eyes ardent. 
Dancing with Jack, the hard beat 
of his heart so near her own. Then 
the drive back, a late moon silvering 
everything, lending beauty to the 
drabbest object. 

Twice she started to tell him, but 
every beat of her heart protested 
against shattering the magic that in¬ 
closed her. 

Then they reached her apartment, 
the revelation stillborn on her lips. 

To-morrow night—to-night, it 
was now’, he w’as taking her to a 
show^ She would have one more 
evening then. 

“Let me wear your black velvet 
to-night, will you, Kitty?” 

“Are you going out with Jack 
Deering again? That’s five nights 
in succession! Esther, you’re riding 
for a fall. He wants to marry 
Sylvia. Perhaps he’s in love with 
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Everything seemed a little unreal to Esther, Jack looking at her, eyes 
ardent. Dancing with Jack, the bard beat ot bis heart so near her own. 


her, or perhaps it’s her social posi¬ 
tion. He wants to sit pretty in her 
set. He’s probably ambitious, and 
even though you could be her twin 
sister, you’re a poor girl with no 
social background. So write your 
own answer.” 

“I know. I’m going to tell him 


to-night.” Esther’s eyes were sud¬ 
denly tragic. 

“Well, he certainly has knocked 
you for a loop. You’re crazy about 
him, aren’t you.^” 

“Don’t talk about it. I-” 

Esther turned swiftly from her 
friend’s searching eyes. 
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“Better get dressed, kid,” Kitty 
said softly. “Wear my velvet and 
my new wrap. The white fox collar 
will look lovely on you.” 

Half an hour later the downstairs 
bell rang. Esther sprang up to press 
the buzzer. “Kitty, don’t call me 
Esther,” she pleaded softly as she 
went to the door. “Don’t give me 
away!” There was a frantic note in 
her voice. 

Kitty looked at her, pity in her 
eyes. Slowly the pity turned to 
laughter. 

“You can say I’m dressing. If I 
don’t meet him I can’t be a party 
to the second part or whatever it 
is.” Kitty closed the bedroom door 
as the doorbell sounded. 

Jack brought gardenias. He 
placed the box on a table, then 
caught Esther’s hands in his. Slowly 
she drew them away. She was 
breathless and frightened at the 
shining light in his eyes. 

While she arranged the fragrant 
flowers on her shoulder. Jack picked 
up a beautifully framed photograph 
of a white-haired woman. 

“This is a distinguished-looking 
old lady. Who is she, Sylvia?” 

“Why, she—she’s Esther’s grand¬ 
mother.” 

“So? Good blood there.” 

Suddenly Esther’s heart stood 
still, for Kitty was opening the bed¬ 
room door, and strolling into the 
room. 

“Jack, this is Kitty. I mean—hlr. 

Deering, Miss Burrows-” Esther 

stopped, confused, face hot. What 
was Kitty up to?—she wondered. 
Why had she come in? 

“I’ve heard a lot about Kitty,” 
Jack smiled his swift, winning smile, 
as he held out his hand. 

“It seems to me I’ve heard a word 
or two about you.” Kitty laughed. 


“I’m ready. Jack.” Esther turned 
to the door, anxious to be safely 
out. 

“Good night, Sylvia,” Kitty said, 
eyes wide and innocent. 

They had driven only a short dis¬ 
tance when Jack turned to Esther 
and caught her hand. “Darling, you 
know I love you, that I’m mad 
about you. And you care for me, 
you can’t deny it. I’ve seen it in 
a hundred little ways, this past 
week. Let’s drive out to Greenwich 
and get married now. To-night.” 

Esther’s heart pounded in her 
throat. She couldn’t speak. Jack 
caught her hand again, held it hard 
and fast. 

“Sylvia!” he said, voice tense. 

The name roused Esther. Quickly 
she drew away her hand. 

"Jack, I’m not Sylvia,” she 
blurted out. “I’m Esther. It was 
all a joke. I didn’t intend to keep 
it up so long. At first it was only 
a lark-” 

“At last!” Jack cried. “I’ve been 
waiting for you to tell me! To-night 
I forced your hand. I couldn’t wait 
any longer. You little humbug, I 
knew you weren’t Sylvia after I had 
talked to you two minutes that day 
in the park. Two peoi)le may be 
alilce as peas in a pod, but they’ll 
have different voices, different man¬ 
nerisms. I didn’t know whether 
you were Kitty or Esther until to¬ 
night, but I’ve known all along that 
you weren’t Syhua. And I love you, 
Esther.” 

“Jack!” All her passionate long¬ 
ing, all the aching tendeiuiess of her 
love was in that exclamation. 

“W’hy didn’t you tell me days ago, 
darling?” Jack asked, reproachful 
tenderness in his voice. 

“I thought you loved Sylvia and 
—oh, I intended to tell you to-night 
on the way home. Truly I did. But 
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it was so hard. I thought I’d never 
see you again after you knew-” 

But no more words were neces¬ 
sary, for she was in his arms, lips 
pressed against his in a wild, sweet 
kiss that was a throbbing song of 
ecstasy. After a time Jack said 
softly: 

“Sylvia was only a crush, darling. 
But you are love, my one and only. 


I’ve loved you from the first night 
we went out together. I’ll always 
adore you, my darling—^forever and 
ever.” 

The chauffeur had turned the car 
into the park, and in the sheltering 
darkness of the tree-lined road, their 
lips met and clung in a tender, pas¬ 
sionate kiss that fused their hearts 
together for all time. 



And all the green of April 
And all the gold of June; 


You were meant for dancing 
Every sunlit meadow through. 

Where thrushes spin their melodies 
Beneath a tent of blue. 

And I was born to follow you, 

To grant your smallest need. 

To keep your garden flower-filled 
And free from stone and weed; 

To walk in joy beside you 
And to tell you all the day 
That my love is deep as heaven is 
And cannot go away. 

That ever here beside you 
My heart is waiting, lest 
You tire of the dancing— 

And come home to me and rest! 

Bert Cooksley. 
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Office Scandal 



T MIE office was buzzing with 
talk when Jill came in, and 
she wondered why every one 
stoppecl the moment they saw her. 
That is, every one except Myra. 
Mvra had her back to the door, and 
in the sudden silence her voice 
sounded shrill. 


“It’s good-by to little Jill now,” 
Myra was saying maliciously. “I 
wonder' how she’ll feel, turning her 
job back to Lisa Bennett. Jill is 
out of luck, all right. No more 

lunches with the junior partner-” 

Some one nudged Myra, and she 
stopped suddenly. Jill slipped be- 
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hint] her desk. She was glad to sit 
down. Her knees were weak. 

Lisa Bennett! Jill hadn’t wanted 
to remember Lisa these last two 
months. At first she used to think, 
“A few more weeks and Lisa would 
be back.” She told herself that 
w'hen she began to notice how big, 
and handsome, and kind Bruce Car- 
roll was. 

Jill hadn’t wanted to fall in love 
with Bruce. She had tried not to, 
but trying didn’t do any good. 
Bruce had only to look at her to 
make her heart leap crazily. And 
he looked at her frequently. Per¬ 
haps the sight of Jill’s smooth au¬ 
burn hair and deep-blue eyes did 
something to his heart, also. 

Anj’Vi'ay, there had been those 
lunches Myra had commented upon, 
and more—much more. Rides in 
Bruce’s big car, and dinners at quiet 
restaurants, and dancing together; 
breathless, exquisite moments in his 
arms w'hilc the music wove a magic 
spell for them both. Until Jill had 
forgotten that she was only a sub¬ 
stitute for Lisa. And then, last 
night- 

Bruce’s buzzer was sounding. He 
wanted her. Jill gathered up her 
notebook and pencil. She felt as 
though her heart w-ere tied into a 
tight little knot, but she lifted her 
chin defiantly as she opened Bruce’s 
door. Last night was over, and this 

morning- This morning Lisa 

was back. 

Bruce grinned boyishly as he 
stood up. 

“Good new's, honey! Lisa is 
back.” 

He actually said it. Jill stiffened, 
but he didn’t seem to notice. 

“That lets you out, Jill. You 
won’t have to slave for me any 

“Slave for you!” Jill bit her 
tongue. She had ahnost said, “I 


love to,” and she would rather die 
than say that. 

Bruce’s arms went around her. 

“Remember what w'e talked about 
last night.'* We won’t have to wait 
now. We can be married right 
away.” In spite of herself, Jill 
trembled. She couldn’t hold herself 
stiff when Bruce was crushing her 
close — so clase that she could feel 
the uneven beating of his heart. 
“Lisa can take your place here im¬ 
mediately. You won’t have to break 
in a new gu-1. She called up the first 
thing this morning, and said she’s 
ready to go to work.” 

That was more than Jill could 
stand. She pushed him brusquely 
away. 

“Of course she is. And I’m ready 
to quit. But I’ll never marry you, 
Bruce Carroll. Never!” 

“You don’t mean that, Jill,” 
Bruce said, amazed. 

“I do. Do you think I haven’t 
heard the stories about you and Lisa 
that are going the rounds of the 
office.^ I tried not to believe them. 
I thought she wasn’t coming back.” 

“Just what sort of stories.^” His 
voice was stern. 

Jill drew a deep breath. 

“About you—and Lisa. About 
working after hours, here in your 
office. They say you used to have 
dinner sent in, and you had a radio 
installed, and instead of working 

- ” She gulped, but kept on 

steadily. She listened to her voice 
and couldn’t believe it was her owm. 
She couldn’t believe she was saying 
these things to Bruce—all the gos¬ 
sip she had hated even to think 
about. 

Bruce didn’t deny ainything. He 
.simply looked at Jill. 

“You think I’d do that.?” he asked 
softly. 

“How can I help thinking it — 
now.?” she demanded furiously. 
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“You’re glad to have Lisa back. 
You’re glad to be rid of me!” 

“You know why I want you to 
leave—so that we can be married.” 

“And you really expect me to 
marry you, with Lisa here in the 
office? That would be a swell ar¬ 
rangement.” Jill was so angry she 
could have cried, but her pride 
wouldn’t let her. “As long as Lisa 
was”—she paused before she could 
say it—“well, your past, I didn’t say 
a word. But I’m not going to marry 
any man who insists on bringing his 
past along with him into the fu¬ 
ture.” 

Bruce laughed aloud at that. 

“Stop laughing! There’s nothing 
to laugh at.” But he didn’t stop, 
and Jill clenched her small fists des¬ 
perately. “How would you like it 
if I brought my past home some 
night and introduced him to you? 
Would you laugh then?” 

Jill didn’t.really mean to say that. 
She only wanted to make Bruce stop 
laughing. And she did. So sud¬ 
denly that it seated her. 

“Your past? Now you’re talking 
nonsense!” He sounded angry. 

“Perhaps.” Jill was shivering in¬ 
side. “You don’t think you’re the 
only one who ever loved any one 
else, do you?”, 

“Listen!” All at once Bruce 
seemed to tower above Jill. She 
could almost feel herself shrinking. 
“Pasts don’t bother me in the least. 
You love me now; that’s all I want 
to know.” 

“I don’t love you.” She tried to 
make it sound true. “I was mis¬ 
taken last night. It was—it was 
just the moonlight—and every¬ 
thing.” 

Bruce grasped her shoulders. 

“I wasn’t mistaken, and I don’t 
believe you were, either. I love you, 
and you love me. You’re jealous.” 

“I’m not!” Jill twisted from his 


grasp and starte^l toward the door. 
“I’m going right now. You can keep 
your Lisa,” she gasped tearfully, 
“and I hope she makes a better sec¬ 
retary than I did.” 

The phone rang, and Bruce 
reached for it mechanically. 

“There’s no use trying to talk 
here. I’m coming to see you to¬ 
night, and I’ll make you change your 
mind.” 

Jill paused with her hand on the 
knob. 

“There’s no use talking, because 
I won’t listen. And you needn’t 
come to-night. I don’t want to hear 
any explanations.” 

Bruce acted as though he hadn’t 
heard. “I’ll come,” he said quietly, 
“to-night, because I know you love 
me.” 

For answer Jill slammed the door. 

“I don’t love him,” she whispered 
as she ran through the outer oflBce. 
“I don’t,” she repeated defiantly as 
she jammed on her hat. She didn’t 
even look at herself in the mirror 
or wait to powder her nose. 

All the way down in the elevator 
Jill was glad she was angry. And 
she would have to stay angry, so 
that to-night, when Bruce came, she 
would be able to send him away. 
She mustn’t be foolish or weak. She 
mustn’t remember Bruce’s kisses, or 
last night, or anything. 

Jill stumbled as she stepped into 
the street, but no one paid any at¬ 
tention. How could any of those 
people know that she had left her 
heart in Bruce Carroll’s office? And 
that hearts can’t be taken back sim¬ 
ply by saying, “I hate you!” 

Jill’s mind was still whirling with 
thoughts of Bruce and Lisa when 
she started across the street. One 
car skidded around her, and another 
driver swore softly as his front 
wheels went over the curb, but the 
third didn’t have room to turn. He 
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L.ady! rhe driver was helping her to her feet. “That’s no way to 
cross the street, unless you want to commit suicide.” Jill glanced ai 
him, and saw that be was young and blond and good-looking. 


yelled and jammed the brakes, and 
Jill went down in a little heap. 

“Lady!” The driver was beside 
her in an instant, helping her to her 


feet. “That’s no ‘way to cross the 
street, unless you want to commit 
suicide. And in that case it’s not 
fair to make me an aocesscny.” 
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Jill glanced at him, and saw that 
he was young and blond and good- 
looking. 

“I’m sorry,” she murmured shak¬ 
ily. “It was all my fault.” 

A curious crowd was gathering, 
and the man took a firmer hold of 
Jill’s arm. - 

“Let’s get in the car,” he urged, 
“before we’re arrested for obstruct¬ 
ing traflSc.” 

“You can move on.” Jill didn’t 
exactly knoV whether she wanted to 
go with him or not. “I’m not keep¬ 
ing you.” 

But he wouldn’t take “No” for 
an answer, and the next moment 
she found herself in the car beside 
him. 

“Do you think I’m cold-blooded 
enough to drive away and leave you 
here.?” he asked her reproachfully as 
he started the engine. “I’m no hit- 
and-run driver. Not when I run 
down any one as pretty as you.” 

“Don’t be silly,” Jill said a trifle 
impatiently. “I’m not hurt—really, 
I’m not. I was just going home. 
There’s no need of you-” 

The young man grinned. 

“Then home we’ll go. After all, 
I did bump into you, and the least 
I can do is see that you get home 
safely.” 

After a moment’s hesitation, Jill 
gave him her address and leaned 
back. She was still a bit wabbly. 
Then she thought about Bruce, and 
sat up straight again. 

“I’m awfully sorry this hap¬ 
pened,” the young man was saying. 
“If there’s anything I can do for 
you, just tell me.” 

Perhaps it was that the accident 
that made Jill light-headed. Any¬ 
way, she took one look at the man 
beside her and spoke very fast. 

“There is something you can do, 
to-night.” She drew a deep breath, 
like a diver about to take a plunge. 


“You can come to my apartment 
and pretend that you’re my past.” 

After that she had to explain. 
Not everything. Just enough so 
that the young man wouldn’t think 
she was crazy. At the end he 
glanced appraisingly at Jill and 
laughed. 

“I’m to be an ex-sweetheart resur¬ 
rected for the evening. I get the 
idea. It’s a good one if it will give 
me a chance to know you better.” 

“Don’t count too much on that.” 
Jill flashed him a smile. “It’s a 
past I want, not a present or a fu¬ 
ture.” 

“I’ve a bad memory. And I’ll be 
so good that, after you’ve given the 
boy friend the air, you’ll get the past 
all mixed up with the future.” 

They stopped in front of the 
house where Jill had a tiny one-room 
apartment. 

“How about having dinner with 
me.?” He leaned forward eagerly. 
“There’s lots we ought to talk 
about.” 

“I couldn’t.” Jill drew back 
hastily. “But you can come early 
to-night. I want you to be there 
when Bruce”—she stumbled a little 
over the name—"arrives.” 

“Wait a minute! You haven’t 
told me your name. I’m Hilary 
Borden; Harry to an old sweet¬ 
heart.” 

Jill didn’t quite like the way he 
said it. 

“I’m Jill Ainsley,” she spoke hast¬ 
ily. “Good-by. I’ll expect you 
about eight.” 

Jill was trembling with excite¬ 
ment as she closed the door of her 
apartment. She must have been 
crazy to think up a stunt like this; 
but, crazy or not, she couldn’t back 
out. And she didn’t want to. She’d 
show Bruce Carroll! If he could go 
back to Lisa, she could have some 
one else, too. 
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He couldn’t put his arms around 
her, couldn’t kiss her and make her 
change her mind—^not with a good- 
looking ex-sweetheart in the room. 
Pasts didn’t bother him. That’s 
what Bruce had said. Well—Jill 
to.?sed her head scornfully—^she 
hoped this one would—plenty! 

She ought to fall in love with 
Harry Borden just to spite Bruce. 

She ought to- But Jill couldn’t 

think any further. She didn’t dare 
let herself think, for fear she might 
forget that she hated Bruce Carroll 
now, and only remembered that last 
night she had loved him. 

At ten to eight Jill felt like run¬ 
ning away. Any place where she 
wouldn’t have to see either Harry 
or Bruce again—ever. Her fingers 
were shaking so she could scarcely 
hold her lipstick, and her lips were 
quivering so she could hardly get it 
on straight. And then the bell rang. 

For a moment she w'as afraid it 
was Bruce, and for a fraction of a 
second she hoped it might be. But 
it wasn’t. It was Harry Borden. 

“Lady!” His glance traveled over 
Jill’s slim figure admiringly. “You 
sure look good to me. No wonder I 
bobbed up out of the past to claim 
you. Y’ou can make up your mind 
you’re not going to get away from 
me again.” 

Of course, Jill knew he was only 
pretending, and he smiled when he 
said it, but there was something 
about that smile that made her feel 
little and alone. 

“I won’t keep you long,” she said 
hurriedly. “Bruce won’t stay. He’s 
not the kind to push himself where 
he’s not wanted.” 

“And we’ll show him he’s not 
wanted here. Won’t we, gorgeous.^” 
He took a step toward Jill, and she 
noticed with a shiver of distaste that 
he had been drinking. “Leave it to 
me; I’ll get rid of Bruce.” 


That was what she w’anted, Jill 
reminded herself—to get rid of 
Bruce. But something was wrong, 
and suddenly she knew. It was 
Harry Borden! , He was what was 
wrong. She should never have 
brought him here. Jill realized, 
then, that she couldn’t bear to have 
Bruce think she loved a man like 
Harry Borden. 

“It’s no use.” She faced him de¬ 
terminedly. “I’ve changed my 
mind. I can’t go through with this. 
I can’t pretend that I ever loved 
you.” 

“You can’t!” Harry wasn’t smil¬ 
ing any Ipnger. “You thought you 
could this morning, and I’m sure you 
can now. You asked me to come 
here, didn’t you.^” he asked darkly. 
“You invited me to play the part of 
an old sweetheart. Well, I’m play¬ 
ing it, and I intend to keep right 
on -” 

The sound of the bell interrupted 
him. It was Bruce! Jill looked 
about wildly. She had an absurd 
impulse to push Harry Borden un¬ 
der something—anywhere, to hide 
him, to get him out of the way. 

But Harry had no intention of be¬ 
ing hidden. He reached out and 
grasped Jill roughly. 

“Come on! Let’s put on an act 
that will convince him. Let’s do 
this up right.” 

Jill jerked away. She ran to the 
door and flung it open to admit 
Bruce Carroll. 

For a moment she thought he 
wasn’t coming in. He stared at 
Harry Borden and back again at Jill. 
Jill’s hands automatically flew to 
her hair. She knew how she must 
look—^flushed, slightly disheveled, 
exactly like a girl who has just been 
kissed. 

Harry spoke first. 

“Don’t you think you’re intrud¬ 
ing? Perhaps you can’t see this is 
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Bruce stepped into the room, but left the door open, "From now on this 
is going to be a private party,” he told Harry curtly, "and you’re going 

to be on the outside.” 


a private party,” he said meaningly. 

Jill couldn’t say a word. At that 
moment her thoughts raced back to 
that morning when she had listened 
to the office gossip and, believing it, 
had walked out of Bruce’s life. Her 
heart seemed to stop beating. She 


couldn’t even breathe. It was 
Bruce’s torn now. Would he be¬ 
lieve Harry Borden? Or was his 
love big enough to trust her? 

Bruce didn’t hesitate. He stepped 
into the room, but left the door 
open. 
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can see one thing/’ he said 
curtly. ‘Trom now on this is go¬ 
ing to be a private party, and you’re 
going to be outride.” 

riariy began to sputter, but 
Bruce silenced him, and in another 
moment the door was closed and she 
and Bruce were alone. 

‘‘It was my fault.” Jill tried des- 
peratelj^ to keep her voice steady. 
“I asked him here. I—wanted to 
show you-” 

Bruce wouldn’t let her say any 
more. HLs arms were holding her 
close—tender, understanding arms. 
His kisses were on her lips—thrill¬ 
ing, rapturous kisses of almost un¬ 
bearable delight. 

“Bruce!” she whispered brokenly. 
“Bruce, darling! I’ve loved you all 
the time.” 

Bruce kissed her again. “Are you 
telling nie.?^” he asked joyously. “I 
knew that from the beginning.” 

He picked her up and sa+ down 
in Jill’s big chair. It was marvelous 
how comfortably two people could 
fit in one chair. 

“And now about Lisa.” 

“You don’t have to tell me about 
Lisa.” Jill snuggled closer. “I was 
a jealous little idiot.” 

“I want to tell you about her,” 
Bruce interrupted firmly. “She did 
work after hom‘s in the office, and 
have dinner there, and dance; but” 
—he smiled down on Jill—“I wasn’t 
the man who was with her. Perhaps 
you remember that writer friend of 
mine, John Howard Turner, who ex¬ 
plores odd corners of the world, and 
then turns up every once in a while 
with a best seller on his travels.” 


Jill nodded vigorously — as vigor¬ 
ously as she could in the tight circle 
of Bruce’s arms. 

“Well, he dropped in one day last 
summer with some typing that had 
to be done immediately, and he bor¬ 
rowed my office and Lisa to do it, 
and — you know how attractive some 
secretaries can be. Soon he was bor¬ 
rowing my office whether he had 
work to do or not. They used it as 
a regular meeting place, because Lisa 
hadn’t as yet obtained her divorce, 
and they didn’t want to be seen to¬ 
gether till after she was free.” 

“Her divorce!” Jill opened her 
eyes wide. “I didn’t even know she 
was married.” 

“Scarcely any one did. She has 
her divorce now. That’s whv she 
went away—to get it. As soon as 
Turner comes back again they’re to 
be married. She’ll stay with me till 
then, and break in a new girl so 
that”—he paused a moment and 
then finished very solemnly and ten¬ 
derly—“we can be married at once.” 

“And to think”—Jill was almost 
breathless with happiness—“I al¬ 
most let a silly office scandal spoil 
our love. I’ve learned one thing. 
Love isn’t all romance and kisses. 
A big part of it is trust, and under¬ 
standing, and forgiveness.” 

Bruce’s arms tightened about her 
and his eyes met hers for a long, 
wonderful moment. Then slowly, 
tenderly, he kissed her, and as Jill 
thrilled to the rapture of his lips on 
hers, she knew that always their 
love would be a glorious thing, be¬ 
cause of their utter faith in each 
other. 






YOUR WEEK 

This week will bring new perceptions, 
intuition and originality. ElTort in new and 
untried lines is advisable, always avoiding 
the elusive and impracticable channels of 
activity. Mentally you will be alert, ex¬ 
plosive and aware of the new and ori^al. 
Physically you will be impulsive, erratic, 
and independent, but enterprising. It is 
l>ossible to acquire knowledge about many 
things this week and the wise person will 
convert knowledge and exjxjrience into 
practical application, so that a smoother 
and more profitable life may be endured. 
Some of the days this week will be hectic 
and irritating, but that is not the idea. 
Keep on your way and try to make every 
one of your actions count, without burning 
up all your energy. Obtain as much rest 
as possible and relax whenever you are not 
actively engaged in pursuing your interests. 


Sunday, 

October 

21st 



DAY BY DAY 


Hours mentioned are Eastern standard 

time 


Saturday, 

October 

20th 



The day begins in an ener¬ 
getic fashion and it will be 
possible to clear away details 
whi^h have accumulated sat¬ 
isfactorily, throughout the 
morning hours. Between 1:00 
and 3:30 p. m. is not a serene 
j>eriod, there being the prob¬ 
ability of delays and sharp 
criticisms. The following hours 
are quite pleasant until about 


Monday, 

October 

22nd 



7:30 p. m., the subsequent 
hour bringing disappointment 
and restraint in handling ac¬ 
tivities. However, after 8:30 
p. m. you may plan all recrea¬ 
tional and enjoyable affairs 
with confidence. 

This is an energetic day in 
spots and a very pleasant one 
at times. The undercurrent 
is erratic and many happen¬ 
ings will be unexpected. The 
morning hours are unusually 
active for a Sunday and the 
afternoon hours bring energy, 
too. There w’ill be a tendency 
to follow rash impulses be¬ 
tween 6:00 and 6:30 tliis eve¬ 
ning, and between the latter 
hour and 9:30 there \\ill be 
emotional and domestic con¬ 
flicts. Plan to indulge your 
feelings late in the evening. 
The late hours are balanced, 
sentimental and conducive to 
arranging and settling emo¬ 
tional disturbances. 

The Full Moon occurs this 
morning at 10:00 a. m. The 
trend of the morning hours 
is the necessity to attend to 
routine and details, but there 
will be an unstable quality 
present and emotional up¬ 
heaval. Do not try to move 
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too fast Ibis morning and use 
judgment in putting new ideas 
into effect. The noon hour 
brings special rash feelings. 
This is a day which will be 
difficult to handle. The will 
to do and execute matters 
rapidly is paramount and yet 
the feelings are unreliable. 
Take it easy. The evening is 
hectic. 


Tuesday, 

October 

23rd 



Tlie Sun enters the sign 
Scorpio this evening at 9:‘3G. 
This morning brings a con¬ 
tinuation of the conditions of 
yesterday. If you made mis¬ 
takes yesterday, this will be 
a period doubly hard to han¬ 
dle. There is nervousness and 
uncertainty tliis morning and 
the inclination to stress petty 
matters. Watch the written 
and spoken word all day, par- 
ticnlarlv the first few hours 
this morning and after the 
dinner hour this evening. The 
better personal influence oc¬ 
curs after 10:00 p. m., but do 
not endure after midniglit. 


Wednesday, The desire to create domestic 


October 

24th 


turmoil and an upheaval per¬ 
sonally is indicated until 
8:40 a. m. The later hours, 
until 5:00 p. m., are favor¬ 
able and can be utilized in an 
efficient manner. The day is 
active and productive gener¬ 
ally, depending up)on your 
ability to handle matters 
rapidly and with judgment. 
Watch your step this evening. 
There is the tendency to be 
rash and irritable. If you feel 
upset do not inflict your.self 
upon others. Stay to your¬ 
self, especially around mid- 
nidit. 


Thursday, 

October 

25th 



This is a fair day and an un¬ 
interesting one from a plan¬ 
etary vie wp>oint. There is too 
much emotion for efficiency 
and accomplishment, so your 
control over your tempera¬ 
ment is the basis upon which 
you will have to work. Part 
of the morning period can be 
made productive if you get 
started early, then deliberate 


judgment should prevail un¬ 
til 9:00 p. m. to-night. After 
that you can plan to indulge 
in mild pleasures. 

All day yesterday and until 
noon to-day you will have 
seen and realized the neces¬ 
sity of doing many things 
which are distasteful to you. 
Tliis morning especially brings 
lethargy and fatigue, but you 
will need to stay on the job 
and handle petty and unde¬ 
sirable factors. The afternoon 
and evening hours are exceed- 
ingly pleasant generally, and 
the evening especially brings 
harmony, enjoyment, interest¬ 
ing activities and vital conver¬ 
sations. Make plans for the 
evening which will enable you 
to add something of a tan¬ 
gible and delightful nature to 

vour welfare. 

%0 


IF YOU WERE BORN BETWEEN 

March 21st and April 20th 
(Aries cyo) 

—Aries people born between April 14th 
and 20th are more affected this week than 
the other groups. You will feel the full 
force of the planets and there will be deep 
emotional upheaval. Try to plan your days 
and avoid erratic actions. If changes tran¬ 
spire, take them philosophically. Try not 
to become upset. There will be. financial 
crises, but you can utilize your balance and 
poise if you make the effort. Those born 
during the latter part of March or the 
first eight days in April will have occupa¬ 
tional difficulties and annoyances, and the 
finances of other people will cause concern. 
Most of your problems are temporary ones. 

April 20th and May 21st 
( Taurus ^ ) 

—Taureans born between April 20th and 
26th will feel, intuitional and inspired this 
week, but there will be altercations with 
business and domestic partners. Be care¬ 
ful what you say and write. If born be¬ 
tween May 1st and 9th, you will have sl 
busy and hectic week. Keep your temper. 
Do not take your affairs of the heart too 
seriously. Emotional affairs are likely to 
reach a crisis but no definite decisions 
should be made. If born between May 15th 


Friday, 

October 

26th 
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and 21 st, you ^vill have restraint and delays 
and no voluntary changes should be made 
in business. Handle superiors with care and 
try not to allow your impulses to conflict 
with your judgment. 

May 21 st and June 21st 
(Gemini ) 

—Geminians born between May 21 st and 
27th will have good and bad days. The 
emotions will be difficult to control and the 
current week brings disconcerting and ex¬ 
citing conditions in the home. Try to fore¬ 
see difficult domestic conditions and be pre¬ 
pared. If born between June 1 st and 10 th, 
you will have petty occupational worries 
this week. Watch the diet and do not try 
to adjust confusion in the domestic situa¬ 
tion. This is a week of change, balance, 
and social advancement, if born between 
June 15th and 21 st. Continue to progress. 

June 21 s.t and July 21 st 
(Cancer 05 ) 

—Cancerians born between June 21 st and 
26th will be^n to realize the opportunities 
at hand. Exert every effort to arrange 
your affairs so that you can benefit. Pass 
up no change for advancement. An un¬ 
usually active week is at hand. If born 
between July 1 st and 9th, you will have a 
satisfactory week mentally. Use your intui¬ 
tion and your ability to create. Worry 
about nothing; use common sense. If born 
between July 15th and 21 st, you will find 
the week hectic. Do not place too much 
stress upon your emotional affairs. Avoid 
sensitivity. 

July 21 st and August 22 nd 
(Leo 

—Leo people born between July 21 st and 
27th will find their attentions placed mostly 
upon domestic affairs, although this is a 
Vv^eek when finances will absorb your inter¬ 
est. Utilize your talents and be aggressive 
in creating a foundation which will increase 
your income. If born between August 2 nd 
and 11 th, you will have a difficult week 
because of the tendency to be fearful about 
the outcome. You will be irritable and a 
bad companion. Try not to quarrel with 
the folks at home. Postpone letter writing, 
if possible. If born between August 15th 
and 22 nd, you will have a trying week be¬ 
cause of restlessness and the desire to act, 
but through the force of circumstances there 
will be restriction which will be most dis¬ 
pleasing to you. The week socially is en¬ 
joyable. 


August 22 nd and September 23rd 
(Virgo Trp) 

—Virgo people born between August 22 nd 
and 26th have opportunities at hand but 
your judgment is poor this week. Refuse 
to quarrel ^vith any one or any policy. If 
born between September 1 st and 9th, you 
will find your mind responsive this week. 
Inspiration and careful thinking will afford 
results which will surprise you. If born 
between September 15th and 23rd, you 
will have a pleasant week socially and the 
expenditure of money will bring you enjoy¬ 
ment. Be adaptable. 

September 23rd and October 22 nd 
(Libra*-Tu) 

—Librans born between September 23rd 
and 30th will find the week very satisfac¬ 
tory. Continued results will be apparent 
from past efforts and plans; it is a very 
active and busy seven days. If born be¬ 
tween October 1 st and 10 th, you will find 
your mind responsive this week and the 
intuition and mental functions are reliable. 
If born between October 15th and 22 nd, 
there are features to the week which will 
not be entirely satisfactory. Social affairs 
will be enjoyable and some joy can be de¬ 
rived through the emotions, but changes 
and the unexpected are imminent and this 
will disturb you. Handle each development 
separately. 

October 22nd and November 21st 
(Scorpio 

—The planets promise many goorl things 
for Scorpio people, but do not be discour¬ 
aged if everjlhing does not come at once. 
The group wffiich benefits first have birth¬ 
days between October 22 nd and 28th and 
this week brings opportunities and busy 
days. If born between November 1 st and 
10 th, you should make plans this w^eek and 
rely upon your intuition. Follow^ routine 
cheerfully and do not to be too critical. 
If in the wTiting profession, you wdll find 
the w'eek quite satisfactory. If born be¬ 
tween November 15th and 21 st, you will 
not like some of the developments at this 
time, but the changes and restlessness can¬ 
not be helped. Do not be discouraged over 
delays and concentrate upon pleasure. 
Good socially. 

November 21st and December 20th 
(Sagittarius f ) 

—Sagittarians born between November 
21 st and 26th will find the week hectic in 
business matters. Do not make the mis- 
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take of quarreling with those in higher po¬ 
sitions. OppK>rtunities are at hand but do 
not be too hasty. If born between De¬ 
cern l)er 1st and 9th, you wull find the cur- 
rent period confusing and it is important 
that you do nothing which wull cause un¬ 
favorable criticism to descend upon you. 
This is a good week mentally. If born be¬ 
tween December 15th and iJOth, you will 
have final changes and stability. A pleas¬ 
ant week socially. 

December 20th and January 19th 
(Capricorn 

•—Capricornians born between December 
£0th and 27th will have an active and busy 
week and opportunities are at liand. Capi¬ 
talize upon all past efforts and plan for the 
future. If born between January 1st and 
10 th, you will have an excellent week in any 
matters related to the mind, literary en¬ 
deavor, selling and correspondence. This 
is an inspirational week for you. If born 
between January 14th and 19th, you will 
find the week disturbing in domestic mat¬ 
ters, property angles and .social participa¬ 
tion. Live cautiously and conservatively. 
Most of the annoyance is temporary. 

January 19th and February 19th 
(Aquarius 

—This is not an especially good period 
for most of the Aquarians. If born be¬ 
tween January 19th and 26th, you will have 
financial problems and your emotions will 
be difficult to handle. Do nothing impul¬ 
sively. If born between February 1st and 
9th, this is a w^eek filled with ]:)etty worries 
and discord in the home. Do not be too 
critical and try to keep your feelings to 
yourself. Watch your diet and refuse to 
worry. If bom between February 15th and 
19th, you will feel restless but there is noth¬ 
ing for you to do about the delays and re¬ 
strictions, It is a pleasant week socially 
and it w'ould be well for you to concentrate 
upon your life in its pliases of relaxation as 
much as possible. 

February 19th and March 21st 
(Pisces ) 

—^Pisceans born between February 19th and 
26th will have an irritating and busy week, 
but your influences are just beginning to be 
most favorable and it is time that you 
planned seriously about your future. If 
born between March 1st and 9th, you will 
have confusion in your emotional life. Your 
judgment is good this week in practical 
matters and you should utilize the written 


and spoken word freely. If born between 
March 15th and 21st, this is a stable period 
and the clianges which tran.spire are for 
your eventual good. Hold to nothing 
which is of no value to you. 

^ THE STAR QUESTION BOX 7 

★ X 

R. E. W., born October 14, 1911, Maine, 
4:00 a. m.: I do not know how you mean 
to improve your home conditions. True, I 
can see that you have been thinking of 
leaving your husband from the positions in 
your chart, but you did not give me one 
scrap of information as a basis of judging 
the circumstances. Your husband is not as 
contented as he would like to be, either. I 
do not advise a separation and it would 
be most unfortunate for both of you if there 
is an outside emotional interest on the part 
of either of you. It w’ould result in a 
permanent break. The only remedy I can 
suggest is a temporary .separation—a mari¬ 
tal vacation, so to si>eak. • If this is done, 
I believe you would come back together 
again. 

Mrs. J. IL, husband born in February: 
That is the trouble. Your hu.sband has 
had things coming his way too much. You 
should have sent me your birthday, also. 
I do not believe he will ever overcome his 
liking for liquor and his control of the habit 
will have to come from within himself. lie 
is the type of person that has to learn 
through experience and I cannot tell 
whether or not you have any influence over 
him without your liour of birth, but I 
doubt it. He is a very stubborn and 
opinionated young man. The only thing 
you can do is to continue to cooperate and 
allow him to work out his program for him¬ 
self. 

Texas A-1, born August 23, 1913, noon, 
Texas: It is obvious that you are inter¬ 
ested only in liaving a home. You have 
many capabilities, among them being an 
artistic talent and the capacity to write. 
You will have to make your own choice. 
The year 1935 is a fine one for you in which 
to do some creative work. I do not think 
you would like stenographic work at all. 
The young man has influence for marriage 
next spring and you will have the impulse, 
too. It is all right to enter matrimony, if 
the conditions are acceptable to you. 
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‘‘Apxy,” data omitted, by request: How 
can I tell you about C? There is a set of 
circumstances which you have to discuss 
between yourselves, even though I realize 
he is hard to handle at this time. He is 
vague and confused in his mind and does 
not know what he wishes to do. If there is 
another interest in his life, my advice is to 
ignore it. The wise course is to go along 
and keep up the pretense. Forget your 
pride until he comes to his senses. He will 
be more serious next year and his financial 
status will improve. For Heaven’s sake, be 
tolerant! If you make one false move now, 
you will regret it and there will be no more 
marriage. Your future adjustments de¬ 
pends entirely upon you and the best course 
is for you to appeal to his emotions. He 
is most susceptible to love and kindness. 
Hope you work out the problem. 

Mrs. M. C., born July 26, 1913, Kansas, 
6:00 a. m.: Sorry, but I believe this affair 
is over. You were foolish in acting as you 
did and his pride is hurt. Your chart does 
not blend well with his, anvwav, and vou 
will have other opportunities to marry, the 
strongest indication being in 1936. If I 
were you, I would admit to him that I was 
wrong ahd try to -renew the friendship, but 
keep it as a friendship. This man is the 
type to be through when he has once made 
up his mind, and you will find yourself get¬ 
ting along with him much better if you 
keep your relations purely upon a friendly 
basis. 

Mrs. C. M. E., born July 9, 1903, 7:00 
p. m.: I can appreciate your position and 
sympathize with you. That is an unpar¬ 
donable situation to have on your hands. 
Surely there is something you can do to 
eliminate this person from your home. It 
should be done as soon as possible. I do 
not blame you for your resentment. Has 
your husband no influence at all in that 
quarter? After all, it is up to him and 
while I know it is difficult for him to take 
drastic steps with one of his own family, it 
is unfair to you. Wish you had sent me 
the birth dates of all concerned. I could 
be more definite, if you had. You will be 
much happier next year, as your personal 
influences are improving. But I do not 
think you should tolerate the present state 
of affairs. There are changes indicated for 
you next spring, and if you are unable to 
accomplish your purpose before that time, 
you should take every way possible next 
May. Otherwise, you will miss the value 
of your improved planetary conditions. 


L. O. R., born August 20, 1913, 9:00 
p. m.: You forgot to tell me where you 
were born, young lady. The young man is 
right in putting his career before his inter¬ 
est in you. He is ambitious, and if you care 
for him, you should be glad that he wishes 
to be financially solvent before undertaking 
marriage. His influences are good this year, 
and I am glad to see him starting in busi¬ 
ness under his present as]xjcts. I believe 
he will make money in 1935. Your charts 
blend well, but it is up to the young man 
to create the opportunity for marriage. If 
you are a wise girl, you will be sympathetic 
and helpful and not try to force issues. 
Just be patient. I do not believe you will 
regret it if you wait. 

M. L. S., born November 27, 1913, 
Kentucky, 10:00 p. ra.: You certainly 
were right when you said that you were 
temperamental, but you will get over that 
as you get older. And yet, you are the 
type of Iverson that has to have deep feel¬ 
ings and an emotional interest in anything 
that you do in order to succeed. You 
should be in the business world. You like 
the feeling that a successful commercial 
\enture brings. Just how you are equipped 
in training and environment to accomplish 
this purpose, I do not know. The next 
three years will bring you accomplishment 
and fulfillment, but the results depend upon 
yourself. The planetary conditions are fa¬ 
vorable and will be helpful, if you care to 
use them. Marriage is indicated in the 
summer months of 1936. 

Miss A. L., data omitted, by request: 
You just go right ahead with your work 
and wait for marriage until circumstances 
bring it to you. There will be a deep emo¬ 
tional interest in your fife in 1935, but you 
must not force issues. There is marriage 
in the future but if it does not come until 
1937, do not worry about it. You can 
marry next year, if you like, but I advise 
you to w^ait. You have no idea how much 
progress you are going to make in the next 
two years in the commercial field and in 
1936 you will be able to increase your in¬ 
come. Thanks for your interest. You 
should undertake the study of astrology as 
a hobby. You would like it and find your¬ 
self making strides in it very shortly. 

L. Z., born December 6, 1909, Indiana, 
7:00 a. m.: The reason you have lost faith 
in people is because you have built your 
belief upon too idealistic a plane and for¬ 
gotten that your fellow man is human. 
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^Iso, I would like to say that you are for- 
tuuate in having had only one year of what 
you are pleased to call “bad luck/’ Your 
entire life is ahead of you, and while Jupiter 
is helpful, you have to be practical and take 
advantage of opportunities, meanwhile mak¬ 
ing your own, too. Most of your difficult 
influences arc past and the next two and 
one half years look very promising. Wake 
up and get a new viewpoint. Be serious 
about your business career and coordinate 
your forces. Keep your writing as a hobby 
for the present, but do not give up yoiir 
literary inclinations. You will be able to 
capitalize upon them in the future. Even 
if you do not marry before you are thirty, 
yon have nothing to worry about. There 
will }>c an opportunity for such a step the 
latter part of 1936 and there is more than 
one marriage in ydur life. 

I. D. R., born March 27, 1899, Wisconsin, 
6:00 a. m.: It requires longer than I 
would like to get around to your letters, 
but you readers are patient souls and seem 
to understand the length of time it takes 
to prepare our magazine for national dis¬ 
tribution. Sorry you had to wait. Com¬ 
paring your data with the other two charts, 
I shall have to discard the October one. 
He is attractive to you and there is a strong 
physical urge shown between you, but the 
August person is much better suited to 
your temperament and he will be more 
likely to fulfill your ambitious and expecta¬ 
tions. There is no indication of an im¬ 
mediate marriage for you, unless you took 
that step this fall, and you might have 
done so due to the strongly emotional plan¬ 
etary conditions. There is a strong indica¬ 
tion in 1936 of an attraction and there is a 
definite one about three years from now. 

Miss M. U., born August 26, 1912, Bel¬ 
gium, 11:00 a. m.: I advise you to pursue 
both these courses. The man’s chart blends 
with yours very nicely and I believe j^oii 
could have a pleasant life together, if both 
of you make up your minds not to nag and 
criticize each other. There is no reason 
why you should give up your career just 
because of marriage. 


Mrs. G. S., born December 20, 1913, 
Michigan, 1:15 a. m.: It seems to me that 
the current circumstances are desirable for 
you as there is little harmony shown b(‘- 
tween the two charts. Of course, it is obvi¬ 
ous that you do not wish your life to be 
subjected to criticism because of the un¬ 
truths some one has circulated about you 
and you are wise to contest the action. 
If this party had any chivalry it would be 
understood that you would be the aggres¬ 
sor. Perhaps you can sell the idea and 
create an amicable situation. Try, any¬ 
way. It is always unfortunate to have this 
type of thing end with bitterness. It looks 
to me as if you two might be able to get 
together on this. Planetary conditions in 
1935 are better for both of you. 

% 

WHY QUESTIONS ARE NOT 
ANSWERED 

Kai does not send answers by mail. 

Miss N. S. F., March 28, 1910: Sorry, 
but I cannot answer you without the birth 
data of the young man. 

Mrs. a. a., October 29, 1908: I cannot 
answer you without the birth data of your 
husband and the other man. 

Edna, August 11 , 1908, Atlanta, Georgia: 
Sorry, but I cannot answer you without 
complete birth data of the two men con¬ 
cerned. 

V. J. P., July 8, 1917: You did not send 
me the young man’s birth data. I cannot 
answer questions pertaining to marriage 
without the birth data of both parties con¬ 
cerned. 

Mrs. K. F., November 1, 1879, Germany: 
I cannot answer you without your hus¬ 
band’s birth date. 

Will woman born April 8, 1893, in New 
York State, who signed herself “M. W. B.” 
kindly send us her address? The services of 
this department are free to the readers of 
Love Story Magazine. 


Editor’s Note: Questions for this department are answered only through 
Street & Smith’s Love Story Magazine. Each reader is allowed to ask one question. 
Be sure to give the following data in your letter: date, month, year, and place of 
birth, the hour of the day or night, if possible, and sex. Address your letters to 
KAI, care of this magazine, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y, 




Frieivdlies 
Comer 


By AAARY MORRIS 

Miss Morris will help you to 
. moke friends 


Miss Mary Morris, who conducts this department, will see to it that you will be 
able to make friends with other readers, though thousands of miles may separate you. 
It must be understood that Miss Morris will undertake to exchange letters only 
between men and men, boys and boys, women and women, girls and girls. . All reason¬ 
able care will be exercised in the introduction of correspondents. If any unsatisfac¬ 
tory letters are received by our readers, the publishers would appreciate their being 
sent to them. Please sign your name and address when writing. Be sure to inclose 
forwarding postage when sending letters through The Friendliest Corner, so that 
mail can be forwarded. 

Address Miss Mary Morris, Street & Smith’s Love Story Magazine, 79 Seventh 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


F ar off from an archipelago in 
the Pacific Ocean comes an 
eager, friendly call for Pen 
Pals everywhere. Here is a girl who 
lives in the fascinating Philippine 
Islands. She is a lively, interesting 
young person, and every one of you 
girls will surely like her. Sincerity 
is her foremost qualification. Write 
her a letter, Pals, and get acquainted 
with Fificha! 

Dear Miss Morris; I’m a very lone¬ 
some girl in my late teens. I live in the 
Philippine Islands, and would be very glad 
to hear from girls all over the world. I 
have brown hair, big brown eyes, a very 
friendly disposition, and am interested in 
every one and everything. My hobbies are 
dancing, reading, writing letters, and tennis. 
I also enjoy the movies. I’ll be glad to 
exchange snapshots. Girls, get busy and 
write to me! Fificha. 

Exchange entomology secrets 
with this young couple. 

Dear Miss Morris: Is any one inter¬ 
ested in collecting butterflies and moths.^ 


My husband and I are, and we would very 
much like to hear from girls and young 
men who are keen on this subject. We arc 
both twenty-three years of age, have dark 
hair and eyes, and are considered friendly 
and easy to get along with. We promise 
faithfully to answer all letters. We love to 
write, especially to people we have never 
seen. Mr. and Mrs. Butterfly. 

Sweet Sue s letters will pep you 
up. 

Dear Miss Morris: Did I hear some 
one say letters? The only thing I’d rather 
do besides write letters is to get them. I’m 
a girl of eighteen, interested in almost 
everything, and always like to enjoy my¬ 
self. However, I haven’t many friends, 
and would welcome lots of Pen Pals. Young 
or old, sad or gay, I want all of you to 
write to me. Sweet Sue, 

A California wife longs for Pals 
in Canada. 

De.\r Miss Morris: Please, will any of 
you Canadian and other girls, single or 
married, WTite to me? I’m twenty-one, mar¬ 
ried, and the mother of a tw^o-year-old boy. 
I love the great outdoors, enjoy reading, 
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dancing, and writing letters. I’ll welcome 
letters from Pals from nineteen to twenty- 
five, but there really is no age limit—I 
crave mail from every one. La Fayette. 

Modern Ruth likes all sports and 
loves to play the guitar. 

Dear Miss Morris: I’m a girl in my 
early teens, have traveled a lot, and can 
tell you girls about some of the interesting 
places I have visited. I love sports, like 
school, and have had the thrill of playing 
m5^ gijitar over the radio. Won’t some of 
you girls please take a chance on me? I 
have lots of hobbies, and you can tell me 
about yours. I hope some of you Pals in 
the Hawaiian Islands will also answer my 
plea. Modern Ruth. 

Who’ll write to lonely Bachelor 
Sam.?^ 

Dear Miss Morris: Will you please 
help me find some Pen Pals? I would es¬ 
pecially like to hear from Pals in New 
York, r m a young Chinese man of thirty- 
four, friendly, good-natured, and ready to 
hear from any one who wants a true friend. 
I promise to answer all letters. 

Bachelor Sam. 

Her friendliness will bridge the 
miles. 

Dear Miss Morris: I’m a brown-eyed, 
golden-haired girl of eighteen. I live in 
California, and would like to hear from girls 
all over. I am interested in all sports, and 
as I haven’t many friends, I get terribly 
lonesome at times. I will be glad to ex¬ 
change snapshots, and promise to be a true 
Pal to any one . who takes the trouble to 
write to me. Alviso Pau. 

You’ll want a letter from Brown¬ 
eyed Jewel. 

Dear Miss Morris: Won’t you please 
print my plea in your Corner? I’m a girl 
in my teens, full of pep, enjoy outdoor 
sports, reading, music, and dancing. I col¬ 
lect pictures of movie and radio stars, and 
will be glad to exchange snapshots, picture 
post cards, and other things of interest. 
Won’t some one write to a girl who wants 
true friends? Brown-eyed Jewel. 

Who’ll write to Detroit Honey? 

Dear Miss Morris: I’m a young girl 
interested in dancing, shimming, skating, 

LS—10A 


and tennis. I’m really very lonesome at 
times, and as I love to write long letters, 
I will be oiJy too glad to hear from girls 
everywhere. I’m considered a very good 
singer and dancer. I’d like to hear from 
girls between fourteen and sixteen years of 
age, and will exchange snapshots. I’ll be 
waiting, girls! Detroit Honey. 

Give this girl a ta.ste of real 
friendship. 

Dear Miss Morris: Just a line from a 
lonely young girl in Rochester. I am 
twenty-three, love anything that spells a 
good time, and am working as bookkeeper. 
Come on, girls everywhere, drop me a line. 
Life gets montonous sometimes, and writing 
to Pen Pals will surely be interesting. 

Booky. 

She plays four musical instru¬ 
ments. 

Dear Miss Morris: I’m a sixteen-year- 
old girl from Oregon. I’m’ interested in 
sports, and can play four musical- instru¬ 
ments. I have brown hair, gray eyes, and 
am full of fun. I want to hear from girls 
all over the world, and promise to answer 
all letters received. Girls, send your let¬ 
ters to Portland Ann. 

Life behind footlights fascinates 
Paul E. F. 

Dear Miss Morris: May I please en¬ 
ter your Comer? I’m a young man inter¬ 
ested in corresp)onding with Pen Pals every¬ 
where. I am of French-Spanish descent, 
six feet two inches tall, with light hair and 
blue eyes. I like social life, enjoy sports, 
music, movies, and my ambition is to be¬ 
come an actor. I live in Canada, but I 
hope that this won’t prevent all you fel¬ 
lows from writing to me. Paul E. F. 

She’s had some sorrow^ in her life. 

Dear Miss Morris: I’m in search of 
true-blue Pen Pals. I’m a married woman 
of eighteen, but for the past year and a 
half have been separated from my hus¬ 
band. I certainly am disappointed in love 
and marriage. However, I still believe that 
there are true friends to be found, and I 
would be very glad to hear from single and 
married Pals everywhere. I’m sure you’ll 
find my letters interesting, girls, as I have 
been around quite a bit. I promise to an¬ 
swer all letters received" and will exchange 
snapshots. Ark.\nsas Millye. 
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Letter ^T'iting is a hobb^ with 
Cheerful Celie. 

Dear Miss Morris: Here’s another 
SOS for Pen Pals. I’m a girl twenty-one 
years of age, have brown hair and eyes, 
and some of my friends tell me I look like 
a famous movie star. I’m fond of movies, 
dancing, sports, needlework, and reading. 
I will exchange snapshots, and will be wait¬ 
ing for oodles of letters. Girls, everywhere, 
let me hear from you! Cheerful Celik. 

Here’s another lively Pal. 

Dear Miss Morris: I hope lots of Pen 
Pals will send their letters my way. I’m a 
girl of twenty, full of fun, enjoy outdoor 
sports, and hope to be an artist some day. 
I want to hear from ^rls everywhere, and 
will be glad to send some of my pictures to 
any one who is interested. I’m from Penn¬ 
sylvania, and I want to hear from all of 
you. Spitfire. 

Let Rad tell you about his travels. 

Dear Miss Morris: Just a line from a 
lonely young man living in the heart of 
Texas. I’m twenty-five, full of fun, like 
sports, and have traveled extensively. I 
have had some very trying as well as thrill¬ 
ing experiences, and am sure that I can 
make my letters interesting enough to keep 
you fellows busy writing to me. I wdll ex¬ 
change photographs, and am sure I will en¬ 
joy writing to all you boys. Rad. 

Jean Gloria hails from Trinidad. 

Dear Miss Morris: I’m a sixteen-year- 
old girl living in the West Indies on an 
island called Trinidad. I have light-brown 
hair, brown eyes, and a fair complexion. I 
would love to bear from girls in the United 
States and Mexico. I’ve seen a lot of 
strange things, and would certainly like to 
tell you about them. Pals, won’t you please 
send me your letters.^ Jean Gloria. 

Here’s a busy actress, dancer, and 
singer. 

Dear Miss Morris: I’m a girl nineteen 
years old, and have done lots of interesting 
things. I’ve played in a stock company, 
have done professional dancing, and at pres¬ 
ent I am singing with a dance wchestra. 
I love to dance, swim, drive a car, and write 
letters. Girls, I’ll answer all letters and 
exchange snapshots. Give me a bre^ik, 
won’t you? Maxiene. 


Here’s a loyal Pal. 

Dear Miss Morris: I’m in search of 
Pen Pals who appreciate sincere friendship. 
I’m a girl of twenty-three living in Chicago. 
I was once a singer, but am now working in 
an office. I love many things, and chief 
among them is music. I also enjoy ]>oetry, 
serious books, and am acquainted with 
many interesting people. I’ve known 
much unhappiness, and will welcome any 
cheer sent by Pen Pals. Don’t you girls 
want to know me better? Cynmac. 

This Pal is interested in you. 

Dear Miss Morris: I am a young girl 
of seventeen, considered pretty, and am not 
very lonely. However, I would like to hear 
from girls everywhere. I enjoy all out¬ 
door sports, esi>ecially tennis, basket ball, 
and swimming. Won't all of you tell me 
about the place you live in, your ambi¬ 
tions, desires, and dreams? 

Ellwood City Pal. 

A call for stamp collectors. 

De.\r Miss Morris: I hope Pals from 
all parts of the country will write to me. 
I’m a young man interested in collecting 
stamps. I am considered friendly and agree¬ 
able, like to make friends, and am not at 
all hard to get ‘>.long with. Please, won’t 
some of you fellows consider my plea? I’ll 
be very glad to hear from every one. 

Jim of Huntington. 

Exchange letters nith this happy 
bride. 

Dear Miss Morris: I’:n a very happy 
young bride of four months. I am twenty- 
one years of age, five feet three inches 
tall, and have brown hair and eyes. I have 
lots of spare time on my hands, and would 
like nothing better than to correspond with 
single and married Pals all over the coun¬ 
try. I promise to answer aU letters, and 
will be a true friend. Dana. 

A very friendly gii-l. 

Dear Miss Morris: Here’s another 
lonely girl, just eighteen, who would like to 
hear from lots of Pen Pals. My hobbies 
are basket ball, hiking, collecting pictures 
of movie stars, and writii.g long letters. I 
am also greatly interested in travel. I 
w'ouid especially like to hear from girls liv¬ 
ing in Hollywood and New York City. I 
don’t go out much, and have very few 
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friends. So please write to me soon, ^rls. 
Ill be waiting for your letters. 

Patient Ann. 

A Pal for you older women. 

Dear Miss Morris: I would very much 
like to hear from Pen Pals living in the 
United States and Canada. I am a widow 
of forty-five, have two grown sons, but I 
am alone a great deal of the time. 1 love 
to write, and can promise interesting let¬ 
ters. I also like poetry, music, and often 
write my own songs. Please, Pals, don’t 
pass me by. I will more than appreciate 
your letters. Tiiora. 

Some one you’ll want to con¬ 
fide in. 

Dear Miss Morris: Could you find 
room in your Corner for me? I’d like to 
be a real Pal to all the girls. I’m in my 
teens, and am considered steady and re¬ 
liable. I like outdoor sports, and am also 
a movie fan. I’ll exchange snapshots and 
post-card views with any one who is in¬ 
terested. Tell me your troubles, girls; I’ll 
lend a friendly ear. 

Martha of Nebraska. 

Toledo Ru&s is an orchestra 
leader. 

Dear Miss Morris: Please print my 
plea in your Corner. I’m a lonely young 
man of twenty-eight looking for Pen Pals. 
I’m a lover of outdoor sports, have trav¬ 
eled some, and am an orchestra leader. At 
present I am in a strange town, and find it 
very lonely indeed. I have lots of spare 
time, and writing letters is one of my 
hobbies. Won’t some of you fellows please 
write? Toledo Russ. 

She’ll send a souvenir. 

Dear Miss Morris: I’m a very lonely 
girl of nineteen, fond of sports, and anxious 
to get in touch with Pen Pals from all over 
the country. I will be glad to exchange 
snapshots wdth any one who cares to write. 
I can tell you girls much about Florida, 
especially Miami. Every one who writes 
to me will receive a souvenir. Come on, 
girls; there is only one qualification—sin¬ 
cerity! Joy of Norwich. 

Two happy-go-lucky Pals. 

Dear Miss Morris: We are two happy 
girls sixteen and eighteen years of age. We 


live in the country near Pittsburgh, Penn¬ 
sylvania, but have plenty of fun and are 
seldom bored. However, we would love 
to hear from girls everywhere. We like 
swimming, dancing, and other sports. We’ll 
exchange snapshots, and promise faithfully 
to answer all letters. Nip and Tuck. 

She wants to hear about your 
town, no matter where it is. 

Dear Miss Morris: I want to hear 
from everybody everywhere, but most of 
all from girls around twenty years of age. 
I'm a girl with brown hair and eyes. I 
love music, enjoy outdoor sports, se\\ing, 
cooking, and writing letters. I will ex¬ 
change snapshots, and promise to answer 
all letters. Don’t disappoint me, girls! 

Casnovia Dorrie. 

All you girls of school age, here 
are some Pen Pals who are waiting 
to hear from you! 

Boodie is sixteen, and will exchange snap¬ 
shots with every one; New York Cowgirl 
is seventeen, plays the guitar and sings 
cowboy songs; Estera, Macrita, Ora D., 
Aurora Patsy, Fairbank Babe, Tiny of 
Georgia, Corsicana, and Waco Dimples 
arc all sixteen years old, will exchange 
snapshots, and are ready to write long, 
chummy letters. Then there are several 
fifteen-year-olds who will welcome your let¬ 
ters with open arms. Their names are 
Maine Maid, Vera of D. C., Merry 
Frances W., Cissye, Tennessee Liz, and 
Bristol El. 

At twenty-one he’s a veteran of 
the stage. 

Dear Miss Morris: I’m a lonely young 
man of twenty-one, and have lived in San 
Francisco for the past five years. I have 
been on the stage for fourteen years, and 
have made a lot of friends, but haven’t 
found a real Pal yet. I’ve been married 
twice, have done a great deal of traveling 
in the United States, and am sure that I 
can make my letters interesting. Come on, 
all you women haters, drop me a line. I’ll 
exchange snapshots. Actor Bill. 

She’ll show you some letter-writ¬ 
ing speed. 

Dear Miss Morris: May an eighteen- 
year-old girl enter your Corner? I am a 
high-school graduate, of Irish-English ex- 
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traction, enjoy cooking, sewing, and out¬ 
door sports. T am interested in every one 
and everything, and am very anxious to 
show you what a good friend I can be, and 
how quickly I will answer your letters. 
I live in Washington, D. C., and can tell 
you all about tliis beautiful city. 

Peqqee. 

This busy young mother still finds 
time for letters. 

Dear Miss Morris: I am a young 
widow of twenty-three, and have a four- 
year-old daughter. I am a nurse, and 
though I am kept busy enough, I still have 
time to spare when it comes to correspond¬ 
ing with Pen Pals everywhere. I’d like to 
hear from other young_ widows, although 
every one is welcome, and I will answer all 
letters received. Margie. 

Girls, send your letters to this 
lonesome Pal. 

Dear Miss Morris: I do hope that 
some of the girls who read my plea will 
write to me. I am a girl twenty years of 
age, and being an invalid, I am confined to 
bed most of the time. I am part French, 
and have dark hair and blue eyes. I try 
to be jolly and cheerful, enjoy watching 
others engage in all kinds of outdoor sports, 
and I love to read and wTite letters. I’ll 
be so grateful to you Pals if you’ll write. 

Virginia Jtjdie. 

She likes books, flowers, and good 
mus-ic. 

Dear Miss Morris: I am a lover of 
flowers, enjoy reading, and adore good 
music. I also love birds and the great out¬ 
doors. I suppose some of you readers may 
consider me a bit old-fasliioned, but I man¬ 
age to keep in touch w'ith the rest of the 
world. I am thirty-one, married, and want 
to hear from other wives around my age. 
I’ll answer all letters. Wabash Lady. 

You’ll find him agreeable. 

Dear Miss Morris: I’m a young fellow 
of twenty-four, jolly, generally agreeable, 
and manage to get along well with most 
people. I like swimming, fishing, hiking, 
and dancing. I want to find a few true Pen 
Pals who have a sen.sc of humor and a|>- 
preciate real friendship. Please don’t disap¬ 
point me, boys; I’ll be waiting! 

Agreeable. 


A call for Western and Southern 
Pals. 

Dear Miss Morris: I would like to 
correspond with girls between seventeen and 
nineteen years of age, especially those liv¬ 
ing in Southern or Western States. I’m a 
girl of seventeen, fond of sp>orts, and every- 
tliing that spells fun. Please, girls, won’t 
you write and make me happy? I’ve never 
had a Pen Pal, and think it w'ould be thrill¬ 
ing to have friends everywhere. 

Jolly Bee, 

Tell these two chums what the 
rest of the world is like. 

Dear Miss Morris: We are two girls 
nineteen and fifteen years of age. We live 
in Wisconsin, enjoy the movies, listening to 
the radio, and dancing. We are good-na¬ 
tured, jolly, full of pep, and want to hear 
from girls all over the country. Girls, let’s 
give the postman a run for his money! 

Sheboyganettbs. 

Here’s a Pal for you younger girls. 

Dear Miss Morris: I hope that some 
of the fourteen-year-old high-school girls 
who read my plea will write to me. I am 
also fourteen, have brown hair and eyes, 
and am fond of swdmming, dancing, and 
most outdoor sports. I promise to answ^er 
all letters promptly, and will exchange 
snapshots. My real hobby is letter writ¬ 
ing, and I want Pals everywhere. 

Evelyn R. 

What’s your hobby.^ These two 
Pals are interested in it, too. 

Dear Miss Morris: Do you think that 
some of the girls w’ould be interested in 
writing to two eighteen-year-old Pals liv¬ 
ing in California? ^Ve like all sports, es¬ 
pecially hoLseback riding and hiking. We 
are interested in the hobbies of other girls, 
and would love to have them wTite and tell 
us about them. We promise to answer all 
letters, girls, so give us a break! 

Nell and Kay. 

You’ll want a letter from this 
lively Pal. 

Dear Miss Morris: I’m a lively and 
peppy young fellow of nineteen, with blond 
hair and hazel eyes. I’m interested in art, 
music, and the finer thing.s of life. I like 
all sports, and can promise prompt and 
lengthy replies to all letters. I’ll exchange 
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snapshots, and want to hear from men 
everywhere, regardless of age. How about 
it, fellows? Lewiston Phill. 

A true Californian, 

Dear Miss Morris: Please help me find 
some Pen Pals. Pm a true Californian, a 
young girl interested in every one. I en¬ 
joy books, magazines, appreciate good 
music, and am an ardent screen and radio 
fan. Last, but not least, I am fond of 
writing letters, and am sure that if you 
girls drop me a line, you will not be dis¬ 
appointed in me. I'm very eager to hear 
from all of you. Bernadine Rene. 

Share dreams with a dreamer. 

Dear Miss Morris: Is there room in 
your Corner for a teen-age girl who craves 
excitement? I’m a fresliman in high school, 
have red hair, blue eyes, and a cheerful 
disposition. I like to daydream sometimes. 
My favorite hobbies are swimming and 
dancing. I’d like to hear from Pals every¬ 
where. Come on, girls, what do you .say? 

Excitement Hunter. 


A Red Cross life guard. 

Dear Miss Morris: I’m a friendly ^rl 
of twenty-one, with dark hair and eyes, 
fond of dancing, travel, and swimming. I’m 
a Red Cross life guard, and rather am¬ 
bitious. I like to read, write long letters, 
and hope to hear from Pals everywhere. 
Every one, write to me;' I’m lonesome. 

A Red Cross Life Guard. 

Here’s a peppy sixteen-year-old. 

Dear Miss Morris: Hello, everybody! 
Do any of you girls between sixteen and 
nineteen years of age want a lively Pal? 
If so, write to me. I like outdoor sports, 
swimming, skating, and hiking. Of course, 
I also like dancing. I’m considered popu¬ 
lar, and would enjoy hearing from girls 
everywhere. Call Me Jean. 

A modern young wife who craves 
Pen Pals. 

Dear Miss Morris: I’m a very modern, 
happy-go-lucky young married woman of 
twenty-four. I have three children, but 
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manage to have enough spare time on my 
hands to dance, enjoy outdoor sports, sew, 
and make friends. I w^ant to hear from 
single and married Pals all over the coun¬ 
try, regardless of age. I will do my best 
to write entertaining letters. Feff. 

She’ll be happy if you drop her a 
friendly line or two. 

Dear Miss Morris: I want to hear from 
girls who are looking for a true Pen Pal. 
I’m a girl seventeen years of age, with blue 
eyes and brown hair. I’m interested in tap 
dancing, singing, and anything in the line 
of music. 1 have a sense of humor and 
a lively outlook upK>n life. Pals, I’m lone¬ 
some; don’t keep me waiting long. 

Messien of Toronto. 

Boys, here’s a call from the army. 

Dear Miss Morris: I’m a young fel¬ 
low of twenty-one, have served in the army, 
and can tell you some exciting stories of 
my stay in China. I was born in Texas, 
but am now living in California. Come on, 
all you army buddies, and write to a fel¬ 
low who has just come home. 

HuisroRisT. 

These two Pals are interested in 
you. 

De1/Vr Miss Morris: AVe are two four¬ 
teen-year-old girls very eager to correspond 
with Pen Pals who are interested in out¬ 
door sports, and who like to write and re¬ 
ceive letters. We live in Michigan, and 
like to make friends. Please, won’t some of 
you Pals consider our plea.^ 

Two Lacdine Pals. 

She dreams of a stage career. 

Dear Miss Morris: Here’s another girl 
of seventeen looking for Pen Pals. I can 
sing, dance, and have been on the stage. 
I enjoy all sports, especially mountain 
climbing, baseball, swimming, and horse¬ 
back riding. I want to hear from girls who 
like dancing and dreamy music, and w’ho 
can play some kind of musical instrument. 

Singing Bobby. 

Western Pals, answer this plea. 

Dear Miss Morris: Won’t you please 
help me find some Pen Pals? I’m a girl 
eighteen years of age, and a senior in high 
.school. I like reading, dancing, and en¬ 
joy most outdoor sports. I am particularly 
anxious to hear from girls living on ranches. 


and will answer all letters received. I will 
be waiting to hear from you, girls! 

Thelena. 

Boys, here are some Pen Pals 
from all over the country who will 
be glad to I'eceive your letters. They 
guarantee prompt replies, so be sure 
to VTite to each one! 

J. R. J. is tvrenty-eight, and is working in 
a reforestation camp; Lonesome Kenn is 
twenty-three, and fond of movies and danc¬ 
ing; Andrew de R. is twenty-two, and is 
six feet taU and good-looking; Leland 
Fred is interested in psychology; Barabos 
Tom is twenty-seven, likes sports and is 
broad-minded; Good-natured Jim is eight¬ 
een and hails from Kentucky; Springfield 
Tom is twenty, likes ping-pong and checker 
tournaments. 

You’ll want a letter from this 
Brooklyn wife. 

Dfar Miss Morris: I’m twenty-nine 
years old, married, and live in Brooklyn. 
I love to write letters, and as I have lots of 
spare time when my husband is awa\% I’d 
like nothing better than to have lots of sin¬ 
gle and married Pals to correspond with. 
1 am good-natured, have a sense of humor, 
and am sure that I can write interesting 
letters. Please write to me. Pals. 

Lonely Brooklynite. 

Help this Pal out of a rut. 

Dear Miss Morris: I am hoping that 
you will find room for my plea in your 
wonderful Corner. I’m a red-headed, blue¬ 
eyed widow’ of forty-five. To say that I 
am very lonely, is putting it mildly. I find 
myself in a rut, and am sure that letters 
from Pajs everywhere will help me to cheer 
up and find life more interesting. So please, 
every one, write to All Alone Gerty. 

Her chief hobbies are dancing and 
writing letters. 

Dear Miss Morris: I’m a girl of fifteen, 
and am always on the go. I like all sports, 
but my hobbies are writing letters and 
dancing. I am sure that I can write in¬ 
teresting letters, and hope to hear from 
girls all over. How about it. Pals? Will 
you give me a chance to show you that I 
can be a real friend? Essie. 


THE FRIEND IN NEED 

Department Conducted by 

Laura Alston Brown 


Mrs. Brown will be glad to solve in these pages problems on which you desire 
advice. Your letters will be regarded confidentially and signatures will be withheld. 

Although Mrs. Brown receives more letters than she can possibly print in the 
department, she answers all the others by mail. So, lay your problem before her 
with the knowledge that it will have her full attention. 

Address Mrs. Laura Alston Brown, Street & Smith’s Love Story Magazine, 
79 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


I T is human to yearn for the 
spoken word of approval, love, 
appreciation, and praise from 
those who have it in their power to 
produce upon our heartstrings either 
sadness or happiness. Most men 
are apt to get plenty of attention 
from girls who love them. Most 
wives, too, do not neglect to make 
some outward show of approval of 
their husbands. And yet, many 
men seem to scorn the idea of re¬ 
ciprocating these same little ges¬ 
tures so dear to every woman^s 
heart. When compliments and 
praise cease, and a woman is allowed 
to become starved for attention and 
the little niceties the man of her 
heart once showered upon her, dis¬ 
appointment in love is not far off. 

Dear Mrs. Brown: I'm a young mar¬ 
ried woman, not yet twenty-seven, and 
have been married six years. We have two 
darling children, a boy and a girl. My hus¬ 
band adores them, and so do I, 

The trouble is that although I think my 
husband loves me as much as he ever did, 
sometimes I am tempted to believe that 
most unhappiness in marriage is caused by 
the man taking his wife too much for 
granted. 


During the first three years of our mar¬ 
riage my husband used to pay me all sorts 
of compliments, the way he did when we 
were engaged. He'd notice if my hair was 
done differently, or when I had something 
new to wear, and was always interested in 
how I spent my time. He'd tell me I 
looked sweet, and even my culinary efforts 
weren't overlooked. 

But how different everything is now! I 
know he loves me, and yet he seldom 
notices what I wear, how I look, or cares 
where I go and what I do. It isn't as 
though I'd let myself go as some wives do. 
I am still considered very attractive, have 
naturally golden hair, blue eyes, use make¬ 
up, and dress well, if not better, than I 
used to before I was married. . 

Of course, I long to be noticed, especially 
by Tom. I’m not so aged that I don't care 
whether or not he thinks I look nice. But 
I am losing heart, !Mrs, Brown. Must a 
girl's sweetheart turn out to be such a flop 
after marriage when it comes to love- 
making? Why are men so blind once the 
girl they courted is tied to them for life? 
Sometimes I seem to be just about as ex¬ 
citing to him as a piece of furniture. 

My husband expects me to be interested 
in what he does, and to show him that I 
appreciate everytliing he does for me and 
the children. If I should ignore him as he 
does me, he at once thinks there is some¬ 
thing wrong with me. He seems to want 
me to think that his interests are of the 
greatest importance, and mine of none at 
all. 
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I am sure there isn’t another woman in 
the case, Mrs. Brown. Is it so unreason¬ 
able for a wife to expect her husband to 
notice her, and to show her that he ap¬ 
preciates her, as he used to do before 
marriage 

Whenever I read about lonely wives, and 
how some of them accept the attentions of 
other men, I often think it serves a hus¬ 
band right if he neglects his young wife to 
the point where she is starved for some 
attention. 

As long as I love my husband and have 
my children to think of, I suppose I’ll try 
to put up with this indifference on his part. 
But it certainly isn’t all honey for a >vife, 
once the sweetheart idea has worn off to 
a shadow. I would love to hear from other 
readers, and especially men, as to why hus¬ 
bands forget that a wife is human and 
needs as much attention after five or ten 
years of marriage, as she did before mar¬ 
riage. Almost Disgusted. 

It would seem that from time im¬ 
memorial men have been used to 
feminine praise, and have taken it 
for granted that such praise is due 
them because they have to go out 
and toil for their families. But do 
they really forget that their wives 
also toil, and that praise and an 
outward show of appreciation we 
humans find so sweet would be wel¬ 
come when the monotony of house¬ 
keeping is over for the day.^ 

Let us observe any two young 
people ill love. They compliment 
each other, pay attention to each 
other’s likes and dislikes, and are 
usually careful not to appear indif¬ 
ferent to each other’s interests. 

But what happens in so many 
cases after several years of mar¬ 
riage? Judging from the countless 
letters that reach this department, 
it would appear that husbands are 
often to blame for many unhappy 
marriages because they forget that 
wives are warm-hearted human be¬ 
ings hungry for compliments, soft 
flatteries, and comments of ap¬ 
proval . 

A man may love his wife, think 


all the lovely things in the world 
about her, but if he stints on words 
and actions of praise, how can she 
know what he feels? 

If men would only remember 
that a few sincere complimentvS 
mean so much to a woman, one of 
the serious thorns in marriage would 
be quickly removed. 

Dear Mrs. Brown: May I say a few 
words to girls who are in doubt as to how 
they can keep their boy friends interested? 
The main point, I’d say, is to know your 
man. 

If my two experiences will be of help to 
some other girl, here they are: I went 
steady with a young man for a long time. 
We became engaged, but because I showed 
him that I did not care for the company 
of other boys, and wanted him only, he got 
the idea that no one else could possibly be 
interested in me, with the result that our 
engagement is now a thing of the past. 

Then I met another boy I liked. I 
thought I would try a different method 
with him. I teased and led him a merry 
chase, went out with other boys, and he 
was never sure of me. He finally decided 
that I couldn’t possibly be constant. So, 
you see, what you can do with one man 
you can’t do with another. Some men like 
to he tackled, and give the girl the reins 
to steer them hither and yon, while others 
like to be the hunters in love, and feel dis¬ 
gusted with high-handed tactics. 

However, I, for one, have decided to 
play high-hat and wait for my plione calls, 
even if I have to wait the rest of my life. 
A girl has only her pride and reputation, 
both of which men are ever so ready and 
willing to snatch. Why not give the boys 
a run for their money? Let them come 
after you. I have had plentj'^ of experience 
that showed me the wisdom of this de¬ 
cision. Baby Face. 

Your turn now, fainiiv. Should 
men, as Baby Face says, be given a 
run for their money? Are they 
really so selfish and mercenary as to 
stand ready to snatch a girl’s pride 
and reputation,^ Let’s hear from 
you! 

Dear Mrs. Brovt^: May I talk to you 
for a little while, and tell you my story? 

About nine months ago I fell deeply in 
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love. My love was returned, of that I am 
certain, and for a while I was in heaven. I 
wonder now if that sense of utter happiness 
is ever permanent. We were both weak, 
and all the time 1 was conscious of the fact 
that I was doing something wrong; that no 
matter how much we loved each other, I 
was lowering myself. 

For him it was different. At least, I 
thouglit so, because although I am a girl, I 
believe in the double standard. In other 
words, it was wrong for me, but not for 
him; still, I couldn’t break away. I was 
foolish enough to believe that if that was 
the way he wanted me, I’d do anj^hing, 
even go as far as to fling everything I held 
sacred to the four winds. 

About this time my aunt opened her 
winter home in Florida and I went to 
spend three weeks with her. During that 
time (it seems ages), I discovered what I 
was already almost certain of; that other 
men might amuse me but never hold me. 

I enjoyed their company, even had mar¬ 
velous times, but I couldn’t forget. Under¬ 
neath it all I wasn’t satisfied. There was 
always something missing, and I was dis¬ 
contented. The evening before I left for 
home I “chucked” my social obligations 
and rode alone almost all night trying to 
find the answer to at least a few of my 
questions, and when I returned home it was 
with the determination to end things. 

I saw him that evening, Mrs. Brown, and 
before he left I had the courage to tell him 
we couldn’t possibly go on as we had been. 
I didn’t ask the impossible, that he change 
for me; merely that he stop calling. And 
when he told me he couldn’t, I used the 
only argument left. I told him I no longer 
loved him. 

I know I hurt him horribly, but I 
couldn’t help it. When he kissed me 
good-by, he said he didn’t sec how it was 
possible to love so completely as he loved 
me, and not have that love returned. But 
true to his word, he hasn’t tried to get in 
touch with me since. 

I have lots of social obligations that must 
be fulfilled, but each time I sit across the 
table from some chap, I see another face, 
and every time I dance, it’s with his arms 
around me. I know I’ve literally thrown 
away my chance of happine.ss, and even 
though what I did took strength, I’ve not 
a shred of it left to carry on with. 

Mother thinks I am plain crazy to have 
sent him away when I care so much, but 
she doesn’t know why, and I pray she never 
may. Dad, however, agrees with me that 
I am too young to become serious, and 


wants mother and me to go to Europe for 
a change. I’m so sick of doctors, tonics, 
warnings about not eating enough, and 
nervous breakdowns, that I really don’t 
care where they take me. 

One thing I do want you to know, and 
that is that marriage doesn’t enter into this 
at all. I’m too young, and though this 
boy is two years my senior, he’s not ready 
to settle down, either. Do you think I’ve 
done the right thing in breaking up with 
him.? 

Even though I’ve done wrong according 
to conventions, I can’t say I’m sorry, be¬ 
cause this love has given me some wonder¬ 
ful moments. It will be very hard to for¬ 
get him, but I am not sure that our love 
will last until we are old enough and ready 
to marry. Do you think I should wait for 
him, and expect him to wait for me? 

Poor Little Rich Girl. 

It is undeniable that experience is 
the great dispeller of illusions, espe¬ 
cially when youth begins to discover 
that there is a price to be paid for 
too much freedom where lovers 
young dream is concerned. You 
don’t say how old you are, but if 
neither you nor this boy is old 
enough to think of settling down to 
marriage, then you’re probably too 
young to think seriously of love. 

It’s sad but true, that very young 
people are apt to mistake the 
novelty of an exciting romantic ad¬ 
venture for real love. Having a 
crush on a boy who has captured 
your fancy and forgetting conven¬ 
tions, does not balance the scales 
where real love is concerned. 

Much as I would like to do so, I 
am not endowed with mystic power 
that would enable me to lock ahead 
and tell you whether or not any 
affection that may now exist be¬ 
tween you and this boy will last 
until you are older and ready to con¬ 
sider marriage. But if you have 
already sent your friend away, 
wouldn’t it be wiser to leave the 
matter as it stands, continue with 
your other interests, and let Father 
Time take care of your to-morrows? 
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Dear Mrs. Brown: I’m a girl of 
twenty-three, and for the past four years 
I have been going with a young man foiu* 
years my senior. I am considered good 
looking, dress well, and hold a good 
position. 

I’m not engaged to this boy, and never 
have been, but during the first three years 
we went together I saw him almost every 
night. Of course, w^e quarreled now and 
then, and parted several times, but we 
always made up. 

My family have continually nagged at 
me to give him up because he drinks and 
behaves terribly wdien drunk. About two 
years ago he started to slap me when he 
was in this condition. The next day he’d 
beg me to forgive him, saying he was sorry. 
But the same tiling has happened many 
times. 

A year ago a man around thirty years 
of age came to work in our office. Ke 
asked me to go out with him, but I re¬ 
fused. One day, however, I had a quarrel 
with my boy friend, and he beat me up. 
After that I made up my mind to go out 
with others. So the next time this new 
man asked me for a date, I accepted. 

He seemed so considerate and wonder¬ 
ful, after what I went through with the 
other boy, that I started to go out with 
him quite often. I know’ youHI think me 
terrible when I say that this man was mar¬ 
ried and I knew it. The first time I went 
out with him was because I was so dis¬ 
couraged about the other boy, but grad¬ 
ually we began going out three and four 
times a week. 

Then some one told his w’ife, and she 
left him. I continued to date him. After 
a year of that I finally realized how wTong 
it was for me to go out with him, so I gave 
him up. I made up with my first boy 
friend, but when he found out about the 
married man, he accused me of pretty 
nearly everything. He struck me, and told 
all our friends I w^as cheap enough to run 
after a married man. 

Finally this man made up w'ith his wife, 
but he kept telling me that he wasn’t 
happy, and that he loved me. I w^as still 
going with my first boy friend, in spite of 
his abuse, but we parted a few weeks ago 
because I just couldn’t stand it any longer. 
He follows me around, howeyer, stops me 
whenever he can, tries to talk to me, and 
if I won’t, he slaps me. He’s always throw¬ 
ing it up to me tliat I w’as a married man’s 
sw^eetheart. 

But this married man never made any 
advances to me. I sent him aw^ay becaase 


I realized that it was wrong. He even 
wanted to get a divorce and marry me, but 
I managed to convince him that we could 
never be happy if we made his wdfe un¬ 
happy. He still loves me, and I love him, 
though I’ll never let him know\ I told him 
I loved the first boy, though that’s a lie, 
because I sometimes hate him more than 
it seems possible for one human being to 
hate another. 

Last w'eek the three of us met at a party, 
and w^hen my first boy friend met the mar¬ 
ried man, he struck me. Since then he 
comes around to my place of business and 
tells me that I deserved the beating be¬ 
cause, he says, I invited this married man 
to the party so I could see him. But I 
didn’t. I couldn’t help it if some one else 
brought him along; I didn’t even know' he 
w’as coming. 

In the four years I have been going with 
this boy he ran around with married and 
divorced w’omen, and denied all the stories 
I heard, until I saw' him myself. He w*as 
to blame for my actions, and now he wants 
me to make up. I know if I marry him, I 
will have a terrible life. 

I know’ you’ll tell me to forget him, and 
I would like to do that, but he just won’t 
stay away. He tells me that if I ran 
around w'ith a married man once. I’ll do it 
again, and he’s there to see that I don’t. 
Three days ago this other man phoned and 
asked me to see him, but I refuvsed. He 
told my friends that if he couldn’t have 
me, he hoped I’d never marry the other 
fellow, becau.se he has caused me so much 
trouble. I am desperate. 

Unhappy Arline. 

No girl is obliged to marry a man 
who is as despicable as yom* first 
boy friend, Arline. For goodness 
sake, shake yourself awake and re¬ 
member that this is 1934. If he 
won’t keep away from you, tell your 
family about it. And if they 
haven’t sufficient influence to make 
him stay away from you, the mighty 
hand of the law will, Tm sure, bear 
some weight with him. You 
needn’t be quite spineless simply be¬ 
cause, like a bad boy, he says, 
won’t!” 

When a girl is thinking of mar¬ 
riage, she should try to choose a 
man of character and dignity. 
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Every girl wants a husband of 
whom she can be proud, and who 
will treat her with consideration. 
But she can’t blame any one but 
herself if she allows herself to be 
bullied into marriage. 

As for the married man, make it 
a final “No”—and make it sou7id 
final. I’m sure that if he sees you 
are firm, he will stop calling. 

Dear Mrs. Brown: How can a girl be 
normal, happy, and carefree, if all around 
her she sees nothing but bitterness and 
bickering that would drive any one crazy? 

I'm a girl of sixteen. My father died 
when I was quite young, and my mother 
married again. For a little while every¬ 
thing seemed to be all right, but you 
should visit ray home now. It’s fight, fight, 
fight, all the time. 

I’ve seen so many unhappy marriages, 
that I don’t think I will ever marry. My 
mother goes out with other men, and my 
stepfather does his share of going places 
with other women. 

Sometimes I think that I have seen 
enough of life to make any one sick of it. 
I’ve had a little experience myself. I 
started to date boys when I was fourteen. 
At fifteen I kept company with a boy of 
twenty-two. Right now I’m going out with 
a married man who doesn’t live with his 
wife. He is thirty. But what’s the dif¬ 
ference? People say: “Like mother, like 
daughter.” They don’t give me a chance; 
they expect me to be bad, and they’ll talk 
anyway. I often feel as if I’d like to give 
them something to talk about. 

Before I started going with tliis married 
man I was crazy about a young fellow. I 
think I was really in love with him. Then 
.some one hed to him about me, and he be¬ 
lieved that person. He didn’t even ^ve me 
a chance to explain. 

You may say he couldn’t have cared for 
me, and maybe he didn’t care as much for 
me as I did for liim, but that didn’t stop 
my loving him. I still think of him, even 
though I tell some of my friends that I 
hate him. I’m so lonely that I could cry, 
but I smile and pretend I’m happy. All 
my so-called friends would laugh if they 
heard me say that I was lonely. 

Sad Sixteen. 

When a girl has such a poor ex¬ 
ample of what happiness can really 


mean, it is small wonder that she 
feels disillusioned and somewhat 
hopeless regarding marriage and 
her own future. I sympathize with 
you, my child, but let me assure you 
that unhappy marriages are the ex¬ 
ception, and not the rule. 

Whenever young girls of sixteen 
moon around and think they’re in 
love, it usually turns out to be 
nothing more than a schoolgirl in¬ 
fatuation. Perhaps there is no 
harm in an attack of puppy love 
now and then, but it’s unwise to 
allow yourself to think that life isn’t 
worth living just because some boy 
disappoints you. 

It isn’t always a simple matter to 
erase unfavorable impressions from 
a youthful mind. But I think that 
if you would stop dating boys— 
drop them altogether for six months 
or longer—and harness your in¬ 
terests in other directions, life would 
take on new meaning for you. 

Join girls’ clubs, and, if it is at 
all possible, go to live with a 
relative for a w^hile. It’s really a 
pity that your mother has so little 
consideration for you, and so little 
respect for herself. Perhaps you 
can even go back to school. If you 
have to hold down a job, go to night 
school where you can take up some 
course that might interest you. 

If you throw yourself whole¬ 
heartedly into the change, a more 
balanced perspective will gradually 
return to you. Come again! 

Dear Mrs. Brown: I’m a young fellow 
of twenty, but feel about fifty after all I’ve 
gone tiu’ough. Ever since I was fifteen I 
have b^n going with a girl I knew from 
school, and about a year ago we became 
engaged. We planned to get married last 
May. Two weeks after our engagement 
was announeed I found out that the 
previous spring she had been in trouble and 
that the man had paid her several hun¬ 
dred dollars to straighten things out. 

Of course, I thought that she had learned 
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her lesson, and because I really cared for 
the girl, I saw no sense in bringing it up. 
It hurt me deeply to find this out about 
her, but I decided to forgive her and go 
on as before. 

Things ran along smoothly. I had 
several hundred dollars saved to start our 
home witli, but the bank in our town closed 
up, and I don’t know yet whether Fll ever 
get my money or not. When I went to see 
my fiancee she treated me very coldly. 
She said she was sorry this happened, but 
she behaved as if I were a stranger, and 
we quarreled. Then she became sweet 
again, but it didn’t last. I hated to think 
that because I’d apparently lost my money, 
she didn’t want to marry me. 

One day when we were quarreling I told 
her that I knew about her and this man. 
She said that I was very old-fasliioned and 
jealous, and if L thought she was going to 
stay home waiting until I made more 
money and could take her places, I was 
mistaken. 

But the next day she wrote that she was 
sorry and didn’t think what she was say¬ 
ing, and begged me to forgive her, which 
I did. A week or two after that she came 
to see my mother, who wasn’t feeling well 
at the time. 

After she left our home, she went to see 
a cousin of hers who lived in the next 
block and spread the story that my mother 
was lazy because she didn’t even try to 
serve ray fiancee something to eat while 
she was there. However, once more I for¬ 
gave her. Then she wrote me that she 
didn’t want to get married, and sent back 
the ring. 

Three weeks ago I saw an announeement 
of her engagement to another fellow. He 
is very well off financially, and can give her 
lots more than I could. I met her on the 
street after that, and she begged me to 
forgive her, but she wouldn’t break up with 
this other fellow, she said, because he takes 
her out a lot. 

For the past two weeks I have been go¬ 
ing with another girl trying to forget, but 
I don’t seem to l>e able to do that. This 
other girl has told me that she loves me, 
and wants to get married. She is very 
sweet, and thinks I feel about her as she 
does about me, but I hate to keep on de¬ 
ceiving her. I only told her I cared for her 
to find out how she felt about me. 

I really do think a great deal of her, and 
when we are together I don’t feel so bad 
about the other girl. In fact, I’ve almost 
decided to marry this girl because she be¬ 
lieves that I love her, and I wouldn’t want 


to break her heart. My former fiancee 
knows I go with this girl, and says that 
if I take her back she will break with this 
fellow. 

PI ease tell me what to do, Mrs. Brown. 
My heart tells me to take her back, but 
my sense of honor, and common sense, tell 
me to marry the other girl who, I’m sure, 
wouldn’t treat me like the first girl did. I 
often think that if I marry the second girl 
I’ll be happy with her because she is so 
good and sweet. Disappointed Reader. 

Habits and points of view, as well 
as traits of character, are pretty 
well fixed before two people marry, 
and nothing is more foolish than to 
try to convince yourself that the 
person yon re attracted to can make 
you happy, when the finger of bet¬ 
ter judgment points against it. 
Perhaps that is where the saying 
that love is blind comes into its own. 

The girl you’ve been engaged to 
has proved by her actions that she 
isn’t quite worthy of your love, and 
if you give yourself a fair chance, 
you will, in time, become much 
more deeply attached to another 
girl; but I wouldn’t advise you to 
marry a girl you know you don’t 
love, even though she is sweet, and 
good, and sincere, and you feel that 
you may learn to return her affec¬ 
tion. 

You know the old saying about 
haste.^ My suggestion is that you 
do nothing for at least two or three 
years. Why? Because you’re too 
young to really know your ov/n 
heart and mind, though you may 
think you do, and because you’re 
not in love with the girl you think 
you should marry. You should 
also have something set aside to 
start housekeeping on, and, above 
all, because you’re upset, dis¬ 
appointed, and are not at all sure 
what you want to do. 

Let it all pass; make no rash de¬ 
cisions; waste no more time on the 
first girl; go on being friendly with 
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the second girl, and have other girl 
friends, too. By the time a couple 
of years pass things will clear up for 
you, not only in your own mind, but 
financially, too, and you’ll be more 
sure as to what you should do. 

Dear Mrs. Brovt^: Two years ago 
when I graduated from business school I 
found a position with a firm of lawyers. 
I was then eighteen years old. 

The firm consists of four lawyers; my job 
is to take dictation from one of them, and 
help out another member of the firm. The 
other two have their own stenographers. 

The lawyer I worked for is a bachelor 
around thirty-two. For about a year 
everything was all right, and I liked my 
job. Then he started to tell me funny 
stories, and asked me personal questions as 
to how many boy friends I had, how often 
I dated them, did I go to dances, et cetera. 

Then he surprised me by asking if I 
w^ould kiss him. I said, “Not unless Fm 
forced to,” but didn’t realize at the mo¬ 
ment how foolish, and perhaps even invit¬ 
ing, this remark must have sounded. 

Anyway, a day or so later, he put his 
arms tight around me from behind as I was 
sitting at my desk, and kissed me. This 
happened many times. Of course, I pro¬ 
tested, but he seems to make it a sort of 
habit. 

He’s asked me several times to go out 
with him, but so far I’ve refused. He 
hasn’t gone beyond kissing me. I would 
hate to resign as I like my work, and need 
the money, and work is rather scarce just 
now. Also, I am almost the sole support 
of our family. I’ve asked him countless 
times to leave me alone, but he just laughs 
it ofi. He kisses me when I least expect it. 

I don’t know what to do. Am I doing 
wrong in allowing him to go on like this? 
A girl can flirt and kiss other men, and it 
seems all right, but when it comes to her 
employers, why is it different, and con¬ 
sidered terrible? I know that if the other 
girls in the office knew about this they’d 
be gossiping about me all the time. 

Secretary Beth. 

Business is business, and as a 
general rule, flirtations between 
girls and their employers mix no 
better than oil and water. There’s 
no question that there exists the 
type of man who labors under the 


impression that just because he pays 
a girl’s salary he can play Romeo 
during business hours. 

Judging from your letter, how¬ 
ever, I doubt very much if your em¬ 
ployer would go on kissing you, once 
you really put your foot down and 
make it very plain to him that this 
sort of thing must stop. If he’s a 
gentleman he will not force his at¬ 
tentions on you, if you show him 
that his advances are distasteful to 
you. 

But perhaps your vanity is 
flattered that he’s keen enough 
about you to ask you to go out with 
him, and there may be something 
in your actions which does not quite 
convince him that you actually re¬ 
sent his advances. You may not 
have been firm enough with him. 

Of course, if he persists, you’ll 
have to find another • way out. 
Couldn’t you talk to the head of 
the firm, for instance, and ask him 
to assign one of the other girls to 
take this man’s dictation.?^ 

Dear IVIrs. Brow’n: I was married at 
ciueteen and have been very unhappy. I 
have tried my best to make our marriage 
a success, but somehow, things went wrong. 

Bill and I both wwked after we were 
married, and though neither of us earned 
a great deal, our combined earnings were 
enough to provide a fairly comfortable 
living. However, Bill started to drink, and 
when I begged him to stop, he paid no 
attention to me. Finally his drinking cost 
him his job. 

I never wanted very much. I wanted a 
little home, furniture of our own, and was 
satisfied with few clothes. But no matter 
how hard I tried, I didn’t seem to be get¬ 
ting anyw’here. I left Bill four times be¬ 
cause I couldn’t stand seeing him drunk 
around the house, and because I hoped it 
would wake him up. He promised to do 
better each time I left, and, of course, I 
always went back. 

When I found out finally that I couldn’t 
go on like this, and that I didn’t really 
love him any more because he had killed 
all the feeling I’ve ever had for him, I left 
town. Once in a while I went out with 
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other men. The men I really iikefl v. anted 
to marry me after a while, but marriage, 
of course, was out of the question for me. 
Can’t men be just pals? 

I’m twenty-two now, and in the past two 
years I have lived in four different cities. 
I’m so discontented and restless I don’t 
know what to do to find a little peace and 
happiness. I know there are many things 
I should be thankful for. I’m healthy, can 
easily earn my owm living, and I have lots 
of friends. But I feel that somctliing is 
wrong. 

Wlien I go to a party I’ll start having a 
good time, and then suddenly I want to 
get away from every one, see new faces and 
]ust drop every one I know. Of course, I 
don’t do exactly that, but now and then I 
don’t see any one for a week at a time, and 
I stay home. 

I have been in tliis city four months, 
have a good job, and I ought to be happy 
and satisfied, but I’m ready to pack up 
and be on the go. Do you think I’m silly? 
I’m all alone. My parents died four years 
ago, and I have no brothers or sisters. 

Is there any way I can overcome this 
feeling of restlessness and dissatisfaction? 
I don’t like to brood—there’s nothing I like 
better than to laugh and be gay. I have 
some nice girl friends, and know several 
worth-while men, so I shouldn’t be lonely. 
I’ll appreciate anything you can tell me. 

Kestless SnmLEY. 

In spite of everything, life holds 
happiness for every one of us; but 
it doesn’t come done up in pack¬ 
ages and handed over a counter. 
You may say that you’re not lonely, 
or that you shouldn’t be lonely be¬ 
cause you have men* and women 
friends, but deep down in your heart 
you are very lonely, and the sense 
of having failed, or missing the 
really vital thing so important to 
most women—a happy marriage—is 
what makes you miserable. 

You can spend a lifetime rushing 
from place to place, groping among 
new interests for that mysterious 
^^something” which you think will 
make you happy, but no one in this 
world ever found happiness by 
flitting around restlessly. 


If there’s not the slightest change 
of your husband pulling him,.self to¬ 
gether so that you can make a real 
start together again, then why re¬ 
main in this uncertain and exas¬ 
perating situation.? You’re not 
exactly a wife, and you can’t be a 
sweetheart. Make up your mind 
definitely one way or the other, and 
then act accordingly. Happiness is 
a thing of slow growth; it has to be 
fought for before it can be won. 

De.\r Mrs. Brown: Four years ago 1 
married a boy one year younger than I. I 
really loved him then, and still do, regard¬ 
less of all the lieartbreaking things that 
liave happened. The first two years of our 
marriage were perfect in every way. But 
aren’t tlie first two or three years always 
perfect? The last two years have been 
nothing less than a nightmare. I wonder 
what others would have done if they had 
been in my shoes? 

The trouble started when my husband 
began to drink. From liquor to runuinc: 
around with women was a short step. I 
don’t smoke or drink, but I'm not at all 
old-fashioned, and consider mvself modern 
in every other resp)ect. 

I tried several methods in my effort to 
reform my husband, but I failed each time. 
After almost a year of staying home alone 
nights and trying to pay our bills out of 
what was left of his salary, I just couldn’t 
put up with things any longer. 

I told him that I Tvas going home. I 
packed my things and left, and w'ent back 
to work. My husband pretended that he 
didn’t miss me, but he started to act 
wilder than ever. Every one who knew us 
pitied me. Finally, I decided that divorce 
would be the best way out. 

Needless to say, I w’as heartbroken, but 
I thought it might wake him up if I de¬ 
manded money. Well, I got my money, 
but he didn’t change, and I wasn’t any 
happier. Then my husband fell sick. He 
caught cold and it developed into 
pneiunonia. He called for me all the time, 
and at last I went to see him. He wanted 
me back; he said he loved me. I remarried 
him. For two months everything went 
fine. Then he w^ent out one day, got 
drunk, and never came back. He stayed 
away eight months. 

I worked night and day trying to for- 
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get my misery. I went out, of course, and 
even had three proposals to marry, but 
every night I sent up a prayer for my lost 
husband. I learned to take knocks with a 
smile. I became independent and promised 
myself not to let anything hurt me again. 

A month ago my husband came back. 
He seemed changed in looks, vras more 
quiet and refined, but he didn’t find me as 
easy as I had been before. He begged me 
to give him another chance, so I put him 
on probation for a year. I felt that it was 
a year against a lifetime. I know that I 
won’t change my mind and take him back 
before that year is up, no matter how often 
he begs me to make up now. 

I haven’t given up yet, and I’m going 
to keep right on hoping that things will 
turn out all right. My husband seems a 
changed man, but I will not let him break 
my resolution. If he disappoints me, I 
won’t let him hurt me as he did before. 

I hope some other wife tries this method; 
it may solve her problem. It is now seven 
months since my husband and I are good 
friends. I see him once a week; the rest 


of the time he works. From what I can 
see, it would appear that he’s working 
hard. 

Last week he showed me a bank book 
with several hundred dollars to his credit. 

So it looks as though he’s saving his 
money, and I haven’t noticed that he’s 
drinking, or ruiming around with other 
women. He lives two blocks away, and 
his landlady says he seldom goes out, and 
then only to a movie. I think my plan is 
'going to work out all right. 1 hope so. 

Dorothy S. 

And I hope so too, Dorothy. Be¬ 
lief and strength in your own con¬ 
victions will help you find ultimate ' 
happiness. If your husband is 
working so hard to get you back, it 
looks as if he’ll turn out to be the 
right kind of husband after all, 
when the year of probation is up. 
Good luck to you; won’t you write 
again and let us know how things 
have turned out.? 




TWICE A MONTH 

at all news stands 
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Street & SmitJis Love Story Magazine 


Dear Mrs. Brown: Why are men so 
easily deceived by women who have noth¬ 
ing to do but break up homes and enjoy 
themselves by vamping other women’s hus¬ 
bands.'^ I suppose mine can be considered 
an old story; but no matter how old the 
story is, it’s usually new to the person who 
is on the wrong side of it. 

Six years ago 1 married a man T loved 
dearly; I still love him. He loved me at 
the time of our marriage, and for four 
years we were very happy. Then came 
promotion in his work, and a transfer to 
another branch of the business brought 
him in contact with women, and that’s 
where the trouble started. 

The first thing he did was to begin to 
drink—just to be sociable, lie said. Then 
he started to run around first with one 
woman and then another, lied about busi¬ 
ness engagements, and stayed out all hours 
of the night. We have no children, and I 
am glad of it now, because of what hap¬ 
pened. 

Then my husband began to complain 
when I wanted him to take me out. I 
thought it might be my fault, so I started 
to take an interest in the things I knew 
interested him, and kept my home in fine 
order. For a few months he forgot to com¬ 
plain, and then the same things began to 
happen again. One day he said he was 
going out of town on business, and hasn’t 
returned. 

Of course, I don’t mean that I haven’t 
heard from him. I have: he‘arranged to 
send me an allowance, and I continue to 
live in our cozy little apartment. The 
worst of it all is that I love him dearly, 
and probably always will. He was the 
only man I ever cared for, and I know 
that a reconciliation is out of the question 
now\ 

A wife seems to mean so little in a 
man’s life. Are men not to be trusted with 
a woman’s heart? I feel as if there is 
nothing for me to live for. I’m sure I can’t 
love any other man. I’ve lived alone for 


almost tw'o years now, and I feel worse all 
the time. Mrs. X. 

Tragic Rs it is, many compara¬ 
tively young women are confronted 
with an early marriage failure. Some 
wives may be partly to blame, some 
may not; but always, life must go 
on. And although it is much easier 
said than done, it is only logical that 
broken dreams should be shelved 
along with the other disappoint¬ 
ments Fate hands out to every one 
of us in one form or another. 

The most important thing for 
you to do now, my clear, is try not 
to sour on marriage, men in general, 
and the idea that life can hold noth¬ 
ing more for you. Such an outlook 
is apt to ruin your disposition, and 
unbalance your perspective. 

Living cooped up with your 
emotions, marring each day with old 
heartaches isn't going to help you 
get over the past. If another mar¬ 
riage is out of the question now, find 
other interests and gain the happy 
satisfaction that comes from accom¬ 
plishing something worth while. 

No matter what your disappoint¬ 
ments, you still have a life to live, 
and it is up to you as to how you're 
going to live that life. Whether it's 
going to be filled with misery, or 
made tolerable and purposeful, is for 
you to determine. 

I’m sure some of our readers will 
be glad to tell you how they’ve 
started another chapter in their own 
lives with a new grip on themselves. 



LS—10A 







^ I GUESS IM JUST 
NATURALLY SKINNY 
' -CANT GAIN AN OUNCE 


New Mineral Concen¬ 
trate From The Sea, 
Rich in FOOD IODINE 
Building Up Weak, 
Run Down Folks 
Where All Else Fails! 



I SAID THE SAME THING 
UNTIL I DISCOVERED 
KELP-A-MALT 


good news for “Naturally 
Skinny” folks who can’t seem to 
add an ounce no matter what they 
eat. A new way has been found to 
add flattering pounds of good, solid 
fle.sh and fill out those ugly, scrawny 
hollows even on men and women 
who have been underweight for 
years; pounds in 1 week guaran¬ 
teed—15 to 20 pounds in few weeks 
not uneoininon. 

This new discovery, called Kelp-a- 
Malt, now available in handy tab¬ 
lets offers practically all the vitally 
essential food minerals in highly 
concentrated form. These minerals 
so necessary to the digestion of 
fats and starches—the weight-mak¬ 
ing elements in your daily diet— 


COMPARISON OF MINERALS IN 
KELP-A-MALT VS. VEGETABLES 

Kelp'A-Malt Tablets Contain 

I More Iron ainl Copper than 1 Ih. of 
• spinarh. lbs. fresh lomaloes, 3 
lbs. of aspara{;u.s. 

2, More Calcium than 1 lb. of cabbage. 

3 More Pho.sphorus than l‘/4 lbs. of 
• carrots. 

More Sulphur than 2 lbs. of to- 
• matoes. 

^ More Sodium than 3 lbs. of turnips. 

6 More Potassium than 6 lbs. of 
• beans. 

7 More Magnesium than 1 lb. of 
• celery. 


constipation. Kelp-a-Malt is rich in 
.sodium wliieli quickly converts an 
acid stomach to normal alkalinity. 
Also phosphorus and sulphur, the 
vital eleimuits necessary for prompt 
elimination of body wastes. 

Try Kelp-a-Malt for a single week 
and notice the difference—how 
much better you sleep, how your 
appetite improves, how ordinary 
stomach distress vanishes. Watch 
flat chest and skinny limbs fill out, 
and flattering extra pounds appear. 
Kelp-a-Malt is prescril)ed and used 
by physicians. Fine for children, 
too. Kememher the name, Kelp-a- 
Malt, the original kelp and malt 
tablets. Nothing like them so do 
not accept imitations. Try Kelp-a- 
Malt. Contains no yeast, doesn’t 
cause bloating. If you don’t gain 
at least H pounds in 1 week, the trial i.s 
free. 100 jumbo size tablets. 4 to 5 times 
the size of ordinary tablets cost but little. 
Sold at all good drug stores. If your dealer 
has not yet received his supply, send $l for 
special introductory size bottle of 65 tablets 
to the address below. 


SPECIAL FREE OFFER 

Write today for fascinating Instructive 
50-page book on How to Add Weight 
Quickly. Mineral Contents of Food and 
their effects on the human body. New 
facts about POOD IODINE. Standard 
weight and measurement charts. Daily 
menus for weight building. Absolutely 
free. No obligation. Kelp-a-Malt Co., 
Dept. 248-A, 27-33 West 20th St.. New 
York City. 



“GAINS 10 LBS. 

-FEELS FINE” 

"Have been under¬ 
weight for years due 
to digestive disor¬ 
ders. Gained 10 lbs. 
in few weeks. Now 
feel like new per¬ 
son." Sny.s Miss 
Petty Noever, Kan¬ 
sas City. Mo. 


include a rich 
supply of pre- 
ciou.'< FOOD 
IODINE. 
Kelp-n-Malt’s 
FOOD IO¬ 
DINE nour¬ 
ishes the in¬ 
ternal glands 
which control 
assimilation, 
the process of 
converting di¬ 
gested food 
into firm, 
solid flesh. C 
Kelp-a-Malt 
tablets con¬ 
tain more 
F O O D IO¬ 
DINE than 
480 lbs. of 
spinach, 1600 
lbs. of beef. 
lim lbs. of 
lettuce. 


Helps Correct Gas, 
Acidity, Constipation 

Large numbers of pi'ople are using 
Kelp-a-Malt for stomach troubles, 
gas, acidity, intestinal disorders and 


















ELLSWORTH VINES, JR., the spectacular young Pasadena athletic star who holds the U. S. National 
Championships for 1931 and 1932, and has now swept through the 1934 professional ranks as well! 
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ELLSWORTH VINES, Jh 

AfTER ^ 


ami then he Smoked 




Camel! 




You 


'LL enjoy this pleasing 
'Energizing Effect" 


When you've used up your en¬ 
ergy—smoke a Charnel and notice 
how you feel your flow of natu¬ 
ral energy snap back. 

This experience, long known 
to Camel smokers, has now been 
confirmed by a famous New York 
research laboratory. Camel smok¬ 
ers enjoy a positive '"energizing 
effect”...a healthful and delight¬ 
ful release of natural, vibrant en¬ 


ergy. Millions have found this 
to be true. A typical Camel ex¬ 
perience is this, Ellsworth Vines, 
Jr. speaking— 

"Championship tennis is one ’ 
of the fastest of modern sports. 
After four or five sets, you some¬ 
times feel that you just can't take 
another step. That's when a 
Camel tastes like a million dol¬ 
lars. Camels have a refreshing 


way of bringing my energy up 
to a higher level. And I can 
smoke all the Camels I want, for 
they don’t interfere with my 
nerves.” 

So, whenever you want a "lift,” 
.just smoke a Camel. You can 
smoke them steadily. For the 
finer, MORE EXPENSIVE TO¬ 
BACCOS in Camels never get 
on your nerves. 



CAMEL'S 
Costlier Tobaccos 
never get on 
your Nerves 


Camels are made from finer, MORE 
EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS than any 
other popular brand. 

“Get a LIFT 
with a Camel!” 

Copyrigljt, 19.34, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 


LIFT 










